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Fall  Bringing  Good  Business, 
Advertising  Men  Tell  E.  &  P. 


Tread  to  Expansion 

T.  K.  Quinn,  president,  Maxon,  Inc., 
Detroit:  “Trend  in  advertising  will 
undoubtedly  follow  the  cxirrent  ex¬ 
pansion  in  production  and  trade.  Our 
own  clients  will  use  correspondingly 
greeter  newspaper  space.  We  foresee 
no  radical  change  in  advertising  tac¬ 
tics  but  expect  that  gradual  and  in¬ 
teresting  developments  of  the  past 
yeir  will  gain  momentum.  Business 
sentiment  is  generally  optimistic  and 
the  immediate  outlook  is  bright.” 

Increased  Allotments 

E  A.  Batten,  president,  N.  W. 
.tyer  &  Son,  Philadelphia:  “Bookings 
for  bll  show  increase  newspaper  al¬ 
lotment  will  be  greater.  Expect 
growth  in  reputation  advertising  on 
the  part  of  corporation  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  having  better  public  ap¬ 
preciation.” 

Consistent  Advertisers 

John  Pierre  Roche,  president,  Roche, 
Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  Chicago: 
'tactically  all  our  clients  operate 
Ixianesses  which  cater  to  a  year- 
rround  public  demand  and  accord- 
tngly  ai^ropriate  for  advertising  on 
at  annual  and  not  seasonal  basis. 
Ibey  would  not  find  it  necessary  to 
tnake  special  increases  in  their  already 
adequate  advertising  investments  in 
order  to  benefit  from  any  accelerated 
PMe  that  buying  might  hit  this  fall. 
Host  of  them,  as  consistent  users  of 
otwipaper  space,  are  in  position  to 
’’lake  quick  and  pertinent  changes  in 
^  appeals  if  advisable,  but  I  see 
nothing  in  the  months  immediately 
>b*ad  to  indicate  any  necessity  for 
this.” 

Many  Clients  Increasing 

CoOBTLAND  N.  SMITH,  partner.  Alley 
k  Richards  Company,  New  York  and 
Boston:  “Our  billing  for  the  last  six 
nionths  of  this  year  promises  to  be 
largest  since  1929,  with  most  of 
Ibe  increase  going  to  magazines, 
^^•vspaper  billing  about  the  same  as 
h  1936. 

“Clients  who  are  increasing  ap¬ 
propriations,  due  to  increased  sales 


No  Halt  in  Advance  Seen  by  Agents  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Directors — Auto  Men  Plan  Announcement 
Drives — Big  Newspaper  Increases  Reported 


Good  business  ahead  for  national  advertisers,  is  the  message  this  week  from 
men  who  are  working  to  make  it  good.  Excellent  business,  say  some;  same  as 
last  year,  reported  one,  whose  name  you  will  not  find  published  here;  and  most 
of  the  others  ranged  themselves  somewhere  between  these  two.  A  few  defined 
themselves  as  skeptical,  in  replying  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  annual  query  about 
the  outlook  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  season,  but  none  was  pessimistic.  Pessimism 
there  may  have  been,  indeed,  among  those  advertising  agents  and  advertising 
directors  who  did  not  comment  at  all,  but  vacations,  rather  than  pessimism, 
accounted  for  most  of  these,  according  to  acknowledgements  received  from 
their  offices.  Threats  of  labor  troubles  were  cited  by  a  few  as  hampering 
factors. 

One  who  styled  himself  a  "natural  pessimist"  can  see  nothing  ahead  but 
increasing  linage,  sales,  and  profits.  Automobile  advertisers  see  plenty  of 
business,  and  heavy  competitive  advertising.  A  "constantly  broadening"  market 
for  comfort  and  convenience  products  for  the  home,  was  another  report.  A 
huge  soap  advertiser  is  proceeding  with  his  prearranged  plans  for  continued 
advertising  pressure. 

Numerous  advertising  agents  reported  that  clients  will  use  newspaper  space 
in  increased  quantities  this  fall.  In  exceptional  cases  agencies  will  double  or 
triple  their  newspaper  billings.  Others,  estimating  from  their  figures  to  date, 
said  their  purchases  of  newspaper  space  this  year  will  total  II  to  15  per  cent 
more  than  in  1936. 

More  advertising  attention  to  first-quality  goods,  with  price  appeal  less  of  a 
factor,  was  one  prediction. 


of  their  products,  are  manufacturers 
of  foods,  beverages,  textiles,  rubber 
goods,  shoes,  cast  iron  pipe,  and  of¬ 
fice  appliances.” 

Establishing  New  Brands 

Stihiges  Dorrance,  president, 
Brooke,  Smith,  French  &  Dorrance, 
New  York  and  Detroit:  “Looking 
ahead  to  the  last  four  months  of  the 
year,  we  anticipate  larger  use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  our  East¬ 
ern  Division  clients  than  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

“During  these  months  three  cam¬ 
paigns  will  be  initiated  through  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  coupled  with  broad 
trade  promotion  work  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  new  brands.  Hie  expedi- 
ture  for  these  clients  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  direct  trade  promotional 
campaigns,  point-of-sale  display  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  use  of  trade  papers, 
radio  and  newspapers.  Newspapers, 


however,  will  get  70  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure. 

“Seven  of  our  Eastern  Division 
clients  will  be  using  newspaper  space 
generally  this  fall.” 

15®/,,  Newspaper  Gain 

V.  O.  Schwab,  president,  Schwab  & 
Beatty,  Inc.,  New  York:  “We  believe 
fall  outlook  for  newspaper  billing 
good.  Our  first  seven  months  show 
increased  newspaper  billing  of  11  per 
cent.  For  the  year  it  will  represent 
an  increase  of  15  per  cent  or  better.” 


Ahead  With  Confidence 

Maurice  H.  Needham,  president, 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “The  fall  outlook  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  good — not  a  big  rise,  but  busi¬ 
ness  men  are  going  ahead  with  their 
advertising  appropriations  with  con¬ 
fidence.  What  looks  like  at  least  a 
partial  turn  to  the  right  in  Congress 
is  encouraging  business.” 


Air  of  Cautiousness 

R.  H.  Crooker,  acting  president, 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Detroit: 
“Advertising  outlook  for  the  fall  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  last  year’s 
activity.  Chevrolet  will  laimch  an 
aggressive  newspaper  campaign  to  an- 
noimce  new  models.  There  is  still  an 
air  of  cautiousness  abroad,  no  one 
being  willing  to  make  long  time  com¬ 
mitments.” 

Increases  Are  the  Rule 

H.  B.  LeQuatte,  president,  H.  B. 
LeQuatte,  Inc.,  New  York:  “Expan¬ 
sion  of  business  activity  in  new  and 
old  fields,  and  this  year’s  larger  prof¬ 
its,  make  the  advertising  outlook  very 
favorable  for  the  next  several  months. 
Increased  appropriations  are  the  rule, 
denoting  confidence.  Other  than  those 
technically  required  by  specific  Con¬ 
gressional  bills,  I  see  no  factors  call¬ 
ing  for  any  radical  change  in  adver¬ 
tising  tactics.  Advertising  has  weath¬ 
ered  recent  storms  with  its  prestige 
unimpaired.  Its  most  important  tac¬ 
tic  today  is  to  intrench  its  position  by 
making  it  a  still  more  vital  economic 
force  through  more  payful  methods, 
closer  coordination  with  distribution 
and  sales,  reduction  of  waste.” 

Substantial  Increases 

A.  E.  Bonn,  vice-president,  Buchanan 
&  Company,  Inc.,  New  York:  “We 
view  the  fall  and  winter  months  as 
very  promising  from  an  advertising 
standpoint.  The  various  lines  of  in¬ 
dustry  that  we  are  actively  serving 
should  enjoy  a  good  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  manufacturers  who  can,  or  may 
be,  affected  by  labor  threats  toward 
basic  industries. 

“We  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
substantial  increases  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriations  for  the  next  six 
months  by  practically  all  of  our  cli¬ 
ents,  and  that  newspaper  expendi¬ 
tures  by  this  agency  will  far  exceed 
our  figures  of  record  for  the  year 
1936.” 

Expansion  in  All  Fields 

Willard  S.  French,  president, 
Brooke,  Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit:  “The  key  to  the  advertising 
outlook  is  found  as  usual  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  outlook.  Our  own  anal¬ 
ysis  developed  monthly  from  original 
sources  for  the  147  main  trading 
;  areas  in  the  coimtry  shows  that  the 
national  business  index  at  the  end 
t  of  July  stood  only  4  per  cent  below 
>  normal  as  compared  with  10  per  cent 
below  normal  a  year  ago.  There  are 
plenty  of  groimds  for  belief  that  im¬ 
provement  will  continue  with  pros- 
E  pects  particularly  bright  in  the  auto- 
i  mobile  business  and  in  agricultural, 
;  steel  and  lumber  areas. 
r  “TTiis  probably  will  mean  expanded 
[■  advertising  effort  in  practically  all 
t  fields.  Among  our  own  clients,  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  newspaper  appropri¬ 
ations  will  be  larger  than  last  year 
and  among  advertisers  in  general 
:,  there  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  the 

-  use  of  larger  space  units. 

“More  highly  competitive  selling 

-  means  more  highly  competitive  ad- 
r  vertising.  Conditions  more  than  ever 

-  call  for  intelligent  selection  of  media 
a  and  real  showmanship  in  the  use  of 
s  space.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Camden,  N.  J.;  “RCA-Victor  fail 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  wiB 
be  the  largest  in  four  years  and  ren. 
resents  approximately  60  per  cent^ 
space  budget.  In  addition  to  cooperat 
ive  program  with  dealers  and  wholel 
salers,  national  advertising  carnpaim 
on  RCA  automatic  electric  tuning  and 
new  overseas  dial  is  to  appear  in  large 
ads  in  principal  metropolitan  areas" 


Nash-Kelvinator  Corporation,  Ken¬ 
osha,  Wis.:  “Tailor-made  newspaper 
advertisements  which  will  be  of  maxi¬ 
mum  help  to  dealers  will  constitute 
the  backbone  of  Nash’s  1938  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign.  Our  rapidly  growing 
dealer  organization  will  be  supplied 
with  more  direct  local  advertising 
than  in  any  previous  period  in  Nash 
history.  This  will  naturally  call  for 
substantial  increases  in  newspaper 
linage.  Industry  as  a  whole  foresees 
record-breaking  sales  year,  and  rec¬ 
ord  advertising  always  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  record  sales.” 

Plenty  oi  Business 

W.  W.  Romaine,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Plymouth  Motor  Corporation, 
Detroit:  “Auto  market  outlook  for 
coming  year  very  bright.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  business  for  all  compa¬ 
nies  and  competitive  activity  will  re¬ 
sult  in  heavy  advertising  schedules. 
Plymouth  advertising  plans  not  com¬ 
plete  but  they  contemplate  large 
schedules  in  keeping  with  optimistic 
sales  outlook  for  good  business.” 

Converted  Pessimist 

Kenneth  Laird,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  Weco  Products 
Company,  Chicago:  “Although  a 
natural  pessimist,  I  can  see  nothing 
ahead  for  this  fall  but  increasing  lin¬ 
age,  sales  and  profits.  In  the  drug  in¬ 
dustry,  at  least,  I  am  sure  this  is  the 
correct  expectation.” 

Big  Chevrolet  Drive 

W.  E.  Holler,  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Chevrolet  Motor,  Detroit:  “Chev¬ 
rolet  planning  most  aggressive  news¬ 
paper  campaign  to  introduce  1938 
models  in  history  of  company.  Due  to 
many  uncertainties  do  not  think  pre¬ 
dictions  beyond  this  point  would  be 
of  value.” 

Sees  Good  Business 

E.  J.  PoAC,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager.  Dodge  Brothers 
Corporation,  Detroit:  “Too  early  to 
forecast  coming  year  but  we  antici¬ 
pate  good  business  and  plan  on  car¬ 
rying  vigorous,  comprehensive  cam¬ 
paign.  American  people  are  keen 
buyers  and  it  requires  an  excellent 
product  plus  excellent  merchandising 


plus  superb  advertising  to  do  a  bang- 
up  job.  Best  wishes.” 

Continued  Increases 
Philip  C.  Handerson,  director  of 
advertising,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
Akron:  “Ih-esent  outlook  for  our  fall 
advertising  increases  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  approximately  the 
same  as  in  past  years.” 

Improving  Sales  Ahead 
F.  M.  Stewart,  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  department, 
U.  S.  Tire  Dealers  Mutual  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York:  “We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  fall  months,  during 
which  tire  sales  should  continue  to 
improve.  Doubtless  the  same  thing 
may  be  expected  in  a  number  of 
other  industries.  However,  we  do  not 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  fall  advertising  programs  of 
the  tire  industry  or  business  at  large, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Specif¬ 
ically  concerning  our  own,  that  was 
discussed  in  our  story  to  you  of  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago  concerning  our  1938 
advertising  program.” 

Great  Opportunity 
D.  M.  Frank,  advertising  manager, 
Williams  Oil-O-Matic  Heating  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Bloomington,  Ill.:  “As  the 
leader  of  an  industry  that  is  really 
going  places,  Williams  Oil-O-Matic 
faces  the  fall  season  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  and  product  line-up 
that  will  assure  our  share  in  the  great 
automatic  heating  opportimity.  The 
fact  that  prices  of  all  materials  are 
advancing,  which  means  an  inevi¬ 
table  price  increase,  plus  the  fact  that 
we  are  today  making  a  finer  Oil-O- 
Matic  than  ever  that  sells  for  just 
about  half  what  these  vmits  cost  six 
years  ago,  are  two  factors  accounting 
for  this  year’s  increase  of  shipments 
over  the  same  period  one  year  ago. 
Eight  national  publications  and  18 
metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers  will 
carry  the  Oil-O-Matic  schedule  on 
through  October  to  a  public  that  is 
showing  its  willingness  to  invest  in 
automatic  heat.” 

60%  to  Newspapers 
Thomas  F.  Joyce,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  RCA  Manufacturing  Company, 
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continued  from  page  5 

Outlook  Good 

F.  J.  Ross,  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc.,  New 
York:  “Fall  outlook  good— newspa¬ 
per  space  up — ^known  advertising 
tactics  equal  to  the  needs — install¬ 
ment  selling  may  be  excessive  for 
future  good,  and  is  a  subject  needing 
more  conclusive  thou^t.” 

Very  Favorable 

W.  A.  P.  John,  president,  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  Detroit: 
“Insofar  as  our  clients  are  concerned, 
advertising  outlook  very  favorable  at 
opening  of  fall  season.” 

Linage  Up  11% 

Russell  Law,  chairman  of  executive 
committee,  Albert  FVank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc.,  New  York:  “In  reply 

to  your  telegram,  while  owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  business,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  accurately  to  forecast  newspaper 
linage  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
based  on  the  first  six  months  of  1937, 
such  linage  this  year  approximates  an 
increase  of  11  per  cent  over  1936. 

“I  see  no  factors  calling  for  a 
change  in  advertising  tactics  other 
than  the  normal,  continuous  striving 
for  better  work  and  sounder  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  methods.” 

Quality  in  Demand 

H.  M.  Donovan,  Donovan-Armstrong 
Agency,  Philadelphia:  “Ihe  public 
seems  to  be  disposed  to  loosen  up, 
showing  interest  more  in  quality  and 
less  in  price.  Consumers  stand  ready 
to  be  persuaded  to  buy  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  first  -  grade  products.  The 
tendency  definitely  is  away  from  the 
recent  past;  it  calls  this  fall  for 
changed  advertising  tactics  to  feature 
better  merchandise  giving  advertising 
more  of  a  quality  appeal  and  less  of 
a  bargain  atmosphere.” 

Doubling  Newspaper  Use 

Max  Hacker,  space  buyer.  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  New  York:  “Pedlar  &  Ryan 
newspaper  space  will  approximately 
double  that  of  last  year.  This  swing 
is  due  to  expanding  appropriations 
and  the  belief  that  these  will  enable 
several  clients  to  cash  in  quickly  in 
advantageous  territory  upon  the  na¬ 
tional  background  built  by  our  radio 
and  magazine  campaigns.” 

Banner  Year 

William  D.  McJunkin,  president, 
McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago:  “The  growing  confidence  of 
business  leaders  and  those  in  control 
of  large  firms  in  the  leading  indus¬ 
tries  has  become  increasingly  notice¬ 
able.  This  is  reflected  in  increased 
advertising  appropriations  and  in  new 
advertisers  entering  the  field.  This  is 
further  enhanced  by  the  confidence 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  buying 
public  reflected  in  increased  sales  and 
earnings.  Not  since  1929  has  this  been 
so  apparent.  It  is  my  prediction  that 

1937  will  be  a  banner  year  and  that 

1938  will  be  still  better.” 

Increases  for  Nosh 

C.  H.  Bliss,  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  sales,  Nash  Motors  Division, 
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More  Opportunity 

Bennett  Chapple,  vice  -  president 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
Middletown,  Ohio:  “The  increasing 
needs  of  a  growing  population,  the 
enlarged  payrolls,  the  farm  prosperity 
the  wider  flow  of  personal  credit 
through  sound  deferred  -  payment 
plans — these  are  constantly  broaden¬ 
ing  markets  in  those  things  that  spell 
comfort  and  convenience  such  as  air 
conditioning,  labor  -  saving  devices, 
sanitary  equipment  and  low-cost  steel 
houses.  Advertising  leads  the  way  in 
cm  intelligent  appreciation  of  t)w^ 
new  aids  to  living  and  for  this  reesoo 
finds  opportunity  to  serve  busine* 
mo1?e  effectively  this  fall  than  ever 
before.” 

Keeping  Up  Pressure 

Procter  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati:  “We 
are  proceeding  with  fall  advertising 
plans  as  laid  out  earlier  in  the  year. 
These  contemplate  no  material  change' 
in  our  usual  pressure  through  maga¬ 
zines,  radio  and  newspapers.” 

Excellent 

B.  B.  Geyer,  president,  Geyer,  Cor¬ 
nell  &  Newell,  Inc.,  New  York  and 
Dayton:  “In  answer  to  your  question 
on  how  we  analyze  the  advertising 
outlook  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  sea¬ 
son,  I  can  say  it  in  one  enthusiastic 
word  —  EXCELLENT!  Newspaper 
space  placed  by  our  agency  will  be 
much  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 
Of  course,  one  reason  why  this  is  true 
is  that  this  fall  we  will  be  placing  the 
Nash  Motors  advertising.  Iheir  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  for  the  ’37-’38 
season  will  be  much  heavier  than  it 
was  last  year.  Practically  all  other 
clients  also  will  use  more  newspaper 
space  this  fall  than  last.” 

Triples  Its  Linage 

Arthur  W.  Ingalls,  Ingalls-Adver- 
tising,  Boston:  “From  our  viewpoint 
all  advertising  is  distinctly  on  the  up¬ 
turn  since  spring.  Our  newspaper 
linage  will  be  more  than  triple  that  of 
last  year.  We  note,  an  increased  in¬ 
terest  in  the  so-called  ‘suburban’  pa¬ 
pers  near  Boston.  Contests  seem  as 
popular  as  ever  despite  the  initial 
myopia  that  bogged  the  Old  Gold 
gold  rush. 

“One  factor  that  will  continue  to 
be  most  influential  is  the  change  from 
‘allowance’  advertising  to  chain  stores 
that  never  quite  ‘allowed,’  to  direct 
advertising  (national  rates,  of  course) 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves. 
This  whole  situation  is  even  now  a 
trifle  foggy  and  there  are  still  mental 
and  financial  adjustments  necessary 
for  many  manufacturers  that  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  ironed  out  this  fall.  The 
attitude  of  the  big  grocery  chains  will 
be  determined  apparently  by  their 
own  individual  interpretation  of  the 
statutes. 

“Advertisers  are  all  very  eager  for 
new  and  ‘tricky’  layouts — not  neces¬ 
sarily  modernistic  but  at  any  rate 
with  a  definitely  original  tone. 

“In  the  meantime  if  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  can  adjust  themselves 
to  a  little  more  amiable  and  har¬ 
monious  basis  it  should  be  mutually 
beneficial  for  all  concerned.” 

Outlook  Excellent 

J.  WiDMAN  Bertch,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  Lee  Anderson  Advertising  Com- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Editor  Calls  75%  of  Newsmen 
Incompetent  and  Dumb” 


qr  august  21,  1937 


WAS  APPROPRIATEILY  impressed 
tiy  the  affecting  tribute  which  the 
aiaging  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch 
paid  himself  and 
his  kind  in  your 
hospitable  col¬ 
umns  of  Aug.  7, 
which,  inciden¬ 
tally  marked  the 
27  th  anniversary 
of  my  tenure  as 
an  editorial 
writer  on  the 
staff  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  In  this 
article  he  de¬ 
nounces  editorial 
writers,  of  which 


SroYtr  C.  Hell 


Most  So-Called  'Journalists"  Ignorant  of 
Matters  That  Count,  Hall  Declares  in  Heated 
Reply  to  Critic  of  "Overpaid"  Editorial  Writers 

By  GROVER  C.  HALL 

EDITOR,  THE  MONTGOMERY  (ALA.)  ADVERTISER. 


^  is  not  one. 

Even  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
;er  before  saw  a  less  convincing 
.Timent.ary  upon  American  newspa- 
frs  than  that  which  appears  under 
ne  folksy  sports- page  name  of  Tom 
^i-nes.  In  the  first  place,  the  gentle- 
an  apparently  professes  that  he 
rows  all  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
ais  that  torment  payroll-meeting 
.b'iishers.  I  envy  any  gentleman 
io  confesses,  directly  or  indirectly, 
l^t  he  has  no  intellectual  problems. 

this  trick  he  obtains  a  pass  into 
K  charmed  circle  of  the  hmdamen- 
ilijt  biologists  upon  the  one  hand 
od  the  fundamentalist  theologians 
poi  the  other.  Gosh,  what  luck 
ome  people  have! 

The  Best  Be  Pleated! 

In  the  first  place,  my  attention  is 
by  this  column  observation; 

If  you  find  the  right  .inswer  you 
protably  won’t  have  the  nerve  to  do 
uything  about  it.  For  instance  most 
of  our  publishers  are  interested  in 
Onancial  news  and  big  business.  Any 
story  dealing  with  those  subjects  is 
important  to  publishers,  and  I  am 
ofraid  many  of  us  in  managing  edi¬ 
tors’  chairs  are  making  up  papers  to 
please  the  boss  instead  of  trying  to 
let  out  a  rag  to  help  the  circulation 
manager.  Of  course,  it  doesn’t  hurt  to 
teep  the  boss  pleased. 

Tve  been  a  newspaper  editor  for  a 
time,  but  I  didn’t  know  that 
•'  re  The  gentleman  is  educating 
it  faster  than  any  school  teacher 
lit  I  ever  had.  In  the  27  years  that 
have  been  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
“  Advertiser  and  the  11  years  that 
have  been  editor-in-chief,  I  have 
ren  associated  with  five  publishers, 
h  the  worst  that  any  of  them  has 
said  to  me  was  this:  “Say,  buddy, 
*  can  we  get  out  a  better  paper 
thin  the  limits  of  our  budget?” 

Not  one  of  them  has  ever  shown 
y  passion  or  anxiety  for  the  finan- 
al  page.  Most  of  them  have  seemed 
f  he  much  less  interested  in  it  than 
^  Whenever  they  have  offered 
■y  suggestions  with  reference  to  the 
they  were  right.  Any  newspa- 
^  that  does  not  print  a  well-bal- 
-ed  financial  page  is  plainly  in- 
rquate. 

Any  managing  editor  who  does  not 
.treciate  the  peculiar  value  of  a 


well- edited  financial  page  should  be 
on  the  police  force  instead  of  the 
staff  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

Fiqhting  Words 

We  come  now  to  what,  in  my  con¬ 
sidered  opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
shallow,  if  not  stupid,  passages,  ever 
credited  to  a  managing  editor: 

.■\s  far  .as  circulation  is  concerned 
the  two  most  overrated  pages  in  the 
paper  are  financial  and  editorial.  Back 
in  1928  when  the  world  had  a  Wall 
Street  complex,  the  publisher  of  a 
certain  paper  decided,  on  advice  of  his 
friends  who  were  also  big  business 
men,  to  spend  a  lot  of  money  on  a 
financial  page.  He  hired  a  hot-shot 
writer  in  New  York,  bought  a  special 
wire,  opened  up  the  paper  and  bally- 
hooed  the  improvement  to  the  skies. 

The  page  was  a  great  success,  enjoyed 
immensely  by  the  bankers,  brokers, 
some  merchants  and  a  few  suckers, 
but  tbe  publisher  had  a  sad  awaken¬ 
ing.  Circulation  figures  showed  him 
his  friend  t  were  not  buying  any  extra 
papers,  and  neither  were  the  ribbon 
counter  clerks. 

We  get  ourselves  hot  and  bothered 
about  editorials — those  great  moulders 
of  public  opinion.  Filled  with  high- 
sounding  phrases,  coated  with  culture 
and  dunked  in  dictionaries,  our  edi¬ 
torial  writers  attempt  to  direct  the 
destinies  of  city,  state,  nation  and  the 
whole  wide  world. 

Drawing  fat  salaries  and  puffed  with 
self-esteem  they  pride  themselves  on 
their  ability  to  write  literature  that 
appeals  to — other  editorial  writers. 
They  are  so  high  in  the  air  that  the 
clouds  prevent  them  from  seeing  the 
ground  where  the  customers  live. 
Consequently  the  masses  don’t  read 
onr  editorial  pages.  So  when  our  edi¬ 
tors  write  something  designed  to  in¬ 
fluence  hoi  polloi,  it’s  read  by  no  one 
except  the  people  who  are  capable  of 
m.aking  up  their  own  minds  anyhow. 

■And  if  you  think  I’m  talking 
through  my  helmet,  let  me  give  you 
the  result  of  a  survey  completed  in 
my  town  last  week.  We  listed  five 
special  pages  and  asked  people  on  the 
street  to  list  them  in  one-two-three 
order  of  preference.  Here’s  what  we 
got: 

First,  by  a  big  margin — Sports. 

Second — Comics. 

Third — Editorial. 

Fourth — Financial. 

Fifth — .Society. 

The  editorial  page  costs  more  to 
produce  than  sports  and  comics  com¬ 
bined. 

We  are  not  advocating  the  abolition 
of  editorial  and  financial  pages.  Both 
are  essential  to  good  balance,  but  we 
have  called  attention  to  their  pop¬ 
ularity.  as  compared  with  other  pages, 
to  enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  type 
of  news  that  has  the  greatest  general 
appeal.  W'hen  you  think  in  terms  of 
general  appeal  you  must  think  in 
terms  of  the  average  reader — and  in 
terms  of  his  mental  age. 

So  now  we  know  some  of  the  things 
tbe  public  doesn’t  enthuse  about.  Now 
let’s  shift  from  the  negative  to  the 
Iiositive  side. 

Some  Rhatorical  Qaettiont 

Henry  Mencken — he  may  have  for¬ 
gotten  it  by  now— once  described  the 
typical  American  city  editor  as  a 
"former  ice-wagon  driver.”  Some¬ 
times  I  think  Mr.  Mencken  is  a  pres¬ 
cient  person,  though  often  he  shocks 
me.  But  at  the  moment  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  to  him  for  a  phrase. 

What  newspaper  has  a  bad  edi¬ 


torial  page?  Who  among  our  editorial 
writers  are  incomptetent?  Which  edi¬ 
torial  writers  are  more  dull  and  dumb 
than  the  news  writers  across  the  hall 
from  them?  What  editor  in  the  land 
is  it  who  is  not  more  intelligent  than 
his  managing  editor,  or  his  city  edi¬ 
tor,  his  state  news  editor  or  his  tele¬ 
graph  editor?  What  laborers,  except 
the  slaves  of  the  fire  and  piolice  de¬ 
partments,  are  not  more  intelligent 
than  the  average  American  news 
writer  and  editor?  How  is  it  p)ossible 
for  a  pjerson  to  be  more  dumb,  stu¬ 
pid,  unsocial  and  useless  than  the 
average  desk  man  and  his  repx>rters 
on  the  average  American  newspaper 
of  today?  I  am  just  asking. 

I  am  asking  because  I  know  from 
long  exp>erience  that  most  of  them 
are  so  ignorant  of  matters  that  count 
that  any  editor  who  has  not  had  a 
philanthropist  for  a  publisher  should 
be  too  proud  to  hire  them.  I  pierson- 
ally  think  that  75  p)er  cent  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  men  are  incompetent 
and  dumb. 

“Journalism,”  indeed!  I  am  almost 
wholly  without  respect  for  75  per 
cent  of  the  men  and  women  who 
think  they  are  “Journalists.”  And  I 
do  not  even  claim  to  know  much 
about  anything  worth  while. 

Norfolk  plainly  is  a  good  news¬ 
paper  town.  It  has  two  great  journals 
Nevertheless  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  not  six  newspeper  men  in 
that  town  that  know  any  more  about 
anything  worth  knowing  than  the 
chief  of  pelice  of  their  town.  A  news¬ 
paper  man  who  doesn’t  know  any 
more  than  that  should  drown  him¬ 
self. 

A  Tribe  of  "Qaeer  Ginki” 

But  what  about  editorial  writers? 
Mr.  Tom  Hanes  is  especially  asper- 
sive  in  his  estimate  of  this  tribe.  He 
intimates  that  we  are  snooty,  snob¬ 
bish,  over-pjaid  and  dull.  Certainly 
we  are  not  over-pjaid.  I  doubt  if 
many  of  us  are  snooty  and  snobbish. 
We  are  dull  only  according  to  our 
talents,  not  according  to  our  mission. 
As  for  snobbishness,  I  personally  have 
never  seen  an  editorial  writer  who 
ridiculed  the  news  department  of  a 
newsp)ap)er,  but  I  have  never  had  any 
contact  with  a  piapjer  whose  newsmen 
did  not  ridicule  and  deprecate  edi¬ 
torial  writers — usually  I  suspect,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  not  more  than 
one  out  of  10  newsp)ap)ermen  are  po¬ 
tential  editorial  writers. 

It  takes  a  queer  gink  to  make  the 
grade  as  an  editorial  writer.  The 
average  newsman  lacks  what  it  takes. 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Norfolk  Ledger- Dispatch 
never  in  his  life  has  written  more 
than  six  editorials  that  were  pub¬ 
lished.  I  doubt  if  it  is  in  him  to  write 
what  any  judicious  editor  would  ac¬ 
cept  more  than  once  a  week. 

Some  newspjapjer  editorial  ptages  are 
dull  because  their  writers  are  dull, 
or  because  their  publishers  are  oxen, 
as  all  too  often  they  are.  But  the 
editorial  poges  of  most  successful 


American  newspap)ers  are  bright,  some 
of  them  are  forceful,  many  distin¬ 
guished. 

But  let’s  get  down  to  bed-rock; 
Editorials  are  opinions.  In  all  good 
newspapers  they  are  written  about 
all  news  stories  that  appeal  to  the 
editors,  otherwise  the  news  stories 
were  not  worth  reporting  in  the  first 
instance.  Mr.  Hanes  is  hot  for  “sex’’ 
stories,  for  one  thing.  Well,  a  good 
editorial  writer  will  take  note  of  this 
preoccupation  and  write  about  it. 
Lots  of  editorial  writers  I  know  are 
as  sex- minded  as  their  news  col¬ 
leagues.  They  write  about  sp>orts, 
murders,  robberies,  and  what-have- 
you. 

But  a  comp)etent  editorial  writer 
will  also  write  about  matters  of 
greater  significance,  and  if  he  is  a 
stylist  he  will  attract  the  attention 
of  his  readers.  If  not,  he  will  merely 
bore  them  as  deeply  as  the  average 
dull  clod  who  writes  (and  edits)  news 
for  the  p)eople’s  pap)er. 

Famoii*  Publishers 

All  publishers  about  whom  books 
have  been  written  loved  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  and  exalted  it.  Our  great¬ 
est  publishers  maintained  our  great¬ 
est  editorial  pages.  The  greatest 
newspap)er  publisher  that  ever  lived, 
in  my  opinion,  was  Joseph  Pulitzer. 
He  took  more  pride  in  his  editorial 
pages  than  any  other  departments  of 
his  two  p>ap>ers.  He  worked  harder  on 
them.  Northcliffe  and  Hearst  are  the 
greatest  circulation-builders  that  our 
craft  has  ever  known.  Northcliffe  was 
primarily  an  editor,  an  expx)nent  of 
opinion.  Hearst’s  p)ap>ers  are  half 
news  and  half  opinion,  except  for  the 
advertisements.  He  not  only  prints 
his  editorial  p)age  in  big  typ)e,  but  he 
buys  many  articles  of  opinion  to  print 
in  his  news  columns.  The  typical 
Hearst  newsp)ap>er  is  an  organ  of 
opinion  and  criticism.  So  with  the 
Scrippw-Howard  chain.  So  with  the 
Bible.  So  with  all  hiunan  literatiure. 

Writing,  I  think,  is  two-thirds 
opinion  and  interpretation  and  one- 
third  information. 


R.  R.  McCORMICK  BACK 
FROM  EUROPEAN  TRIP 

Publisher  Soys  England 
“Has  Definitely  Gone  Fascist" 

Chicago,  Aug.  17 — Declaring  foreign 
newspaper  correspondents  in  England 
are  working  under  “veiled  coercion,” 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune  editor  and  publisher,  asserted 
here  today  his  observations  while 
abroad  recently  led  him  to  believe  that 
“England  has  definitely  gone  fascist.” 

Col.  McCormick  returned  here  this 
week  following  a  trip  to  Europe, 
where  he  attended  the  dedication 
ceremonies  of  American  war  monu¬ 
ments  in  France.  He  highlighted  the 
situation  in  England  by  stating  “a 
dozen  commissions  dominate  almost 
every  phase  of  human  activity,  with 
foreign  and  political  news  sifted 
through  the  foreign  and  home  offices.’’ 

Bombing  Fears  Sincere 

“The  fear  that  London  will  be  sav¬ 
agely  bombarded  from  the  air  appears 
to  be  sincere,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Continuing  his  observations 
on  Europe,  Col.  McCormick  said: 

“The  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  have 
been  given  up  as  well  as  the  former 
preponderating  influence  in  the  Far 
East.  The  latest  fear  is  that  if  Franco 
v/ins,  he  will  insist  on  manufacturing 
Spanish  ore  in  Spain,  thus  cutting  off 
England’s  iron  ore  supply. 

“A  gambler  would  give  odds  that 
republican  and  parliamentary  forms 
of  government  are  distinctly  on  the 
v/ay  out  of  Europe,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  headed  this  way,”  he 
concluded  significantly. 
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Become  A  Reporter 
For  Only  A  Quarter 


“Press  Card"  Manufacturers  Advertise  Benefits 
Received  by  Those  Carrying  Their  Product  .  . 
Fake  AP  Card  Used  in  Check  Cose 


A  LETTER  from  Transcontinental  & 
Western  Air,  Inc.,  this  week  re¬ 
lated  how  a  man  posing  as  a  news¬ 
paperman  with  a  bogus  Associated 
Press  reporter's  card  in  his  possession 
to  strengthen  his  claim  entered  their 
offices  and  cashed  two  checks  totalling 
$293.30.  Both  checks,  drawn  on  a 
New  York  bank,  were  returned,  the 
letter  said. 

The  man  walked  into  the  Phila- 
deli^ua  offices  of  the  airline  company 
and  asked  to  talk  with  the  traffic 
manager.  When  introduced  to  Louis 
Marechal,  traffic  representative,  he 
explained  that  he  was  “on  an  assign¬ 
ment”  and  on  his  way  to  Mexico  City. 
He  pres«ited  his  “press  card”  which 
gave  his  name  as  Edw.  Green  and 
stated  that  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Police  Notified 

He  was  given  a  ticket  to  Kansas 
City  for  a  check  which  he  made  out 
for  $93.30  and  travelers’  cheques  for 
$200  which  he  made  out  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad. 

When  the  checks  were  returned  the 
police  were  notified. 

On  Aug.  16,  the  American  Express 
Company  notified  the  airlines  com¬ 
pany  that  three  of  the  travelers’ 
cheques,  all  of  $10  denomination,  had 
been  cashed,  two  in  Philadelphia  and 
the  third  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  incident  prompted  EIditor  & 
Publisher  to  follow  up  some  of  the 
adv«lisements  for  “real  press  cards, 
just  like  the  reporters  carry.” 

Two  ads  were  chosen.  One  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Legion  Organizer  and 
the  other  in  Writer’s  Digest. 

Secretary  eow  “Reporter" 

An  Editor  &  Publisher  secretary 
answered  the  advertisements.  Her 
letter  stated  she  was  a  free-lance 
reporter  who  was  finding  the  going  a 
bit  difficult  as  she  was  not  permitted 
to  get  to  the  scenes  of  good  stories 
because  she  had  no  press  card  and 
asked  if  they  would  forward  one  that 
could  be  worked  in  New  York.  Each 
note  was  accompanied  by  the  required 
2S  cents. 

The  result  was  surprising.  Two 
cards  were  received  from  one  firm 
similar  to  one-cent  post  cards.  Both 
were  the  same,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  color  of  the  word 
•‘PRESS”  (one  card  had  it  in  red, 
the  other  in  blue)  and  in  that  one 
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Wear  this  on  your  lapel 


EDITOR  <S 


13  Defy  Friday  the  13th  Jinx 

Friday,  Aug.  13,  wat  nothing  but 
another  monthly  meeting  for  the 
Michigan  Frou  Association's  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  When  the  men  gath¬ 
ered  at  Hotel  Olds,  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  they  were  13,  and  consequently 
they  obtained  Room  13  for  their 
session  and  started  at  once  to  defy 
all  superstitions.  They  walked  under 
a  ladder  to  get  to  their  meeting, 
and  at  luncheon  were  reported  to 
have  spilled  salt  freely.  Gene  Alla- 
man,  of  East  Lansing,  manager  of 
the  association,  said  no  one  could 
find  a  black  cat,  "but  if  we  had 
we'd  have  let  it  walk  in  front  of  us." 

Former  State  Senator  Chester 
Howell,  of  Chesaning,  president  of 
the  association,  presided. 


PUBLISHER 

Daily,  4  Stores 
Accused  in 
$100,000  Suit 


Wichita  Beacon  Named  by 
Dog  Food  Finn  in  Alleged 
Conspiracy  to  Obstruct  SoIm 
oi  Its  Products 
Wichita,  Kan., 
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written  on  paper,  together  with  a 
dime  for  postage,  packing  &  handling 
this  lovely  $1.00  box  of  our  ‘Budds’ 
fragrancy  Face  Powder  will  be  sent 
to  you  FREE 

BUDD-EInterprises  45.  W.  1st.,  E. 
Plymouth,  Pa. 

P.S.  If  we  receive  the  names  within 
10  days,  will  GIVE  a  lovely  5  piece 
Manicure  set  FREE.” 

The  reply  was  made  even  more 
hilarious  when  the  following  letter 
explaining  the  benefits  one  could  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  “press  cards”  was  also 
found  in  the  envelope: 

“BUDEN-KAYE  ENTERPRISES 
PLYMOUTH  PENNA. 

Mihers  Bank  Wilkes  Barre  Pa. 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  Inc. 
“CLARA  FERRO 
“UN  457 
“Dear  Friend:  — 

“Thank  you  for  your  valued  in¬ 
quiry  reganling  'Press  cards’  which 
we  are  very  pleased  to  inclose.  The 
type  we  are  inclosing  are  the  most 
popular  since  they  can  be  attached 
to  the  lapel  of  the  coat  and  left  pro- 


the  hatband  where  it  can  be  in  full 
view  of  the  police  when  you  are 
covering  an  assignment.  Since  most 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  are  too 
busy  to  print  special  'ducats,’  it  would 
be  a  good  suggestion  to  order  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  these  press-passes  and  sell 
them  to  your  associates  when  needed 
at  a  profit.  Of  coiu-se  your  card  will 
become  shabby  from  constant  use, 
and  you  will  want  to  replace  it  from 
time  to  time. 

"Special"  at  25  for  $1.00 

“Special  price:  25  Press-cards — $1.00 
100  Press-cards.  .$2.25  Any  size: 

“If  you  own  an  automobile  by  all 
means  get  ‘Press-car’  flags.  These  so 
called  windshield  flags  are  made  of 
heavy  enameled  card-board  standard 
press  car  size  5"  x  8"  and  printed  in 
three  colors  with  plenty  of  room  for 
rubber  stamp  or  cut  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Many  of  our  clients  who  are 
'free’  lance  writers  prefer  to  use  our 
permit  number  as  we  are  also  affili¬ 
ated  with  news  gathering  agencies. 
If  you  are  a  press  agent,  sheet-writer, 
autograph  collector,  columnist-re¬ 
porter  or  novelist  you  should  have 
these  credentials  of  your  trade  and 
profession,  as  they  will  greatly  facili¬ 
tate  obtaining  interviews  and  admit¬ 
tances,  not  mentioning  excellent  seats 
gratis,  as  managers  are  always  eager 
to  make  gentlemen  of  the  press  at 
home  during  shows,  fights,  races. 
Fairs,  and  countless  other  enterprises. 
(See  page  48  of  May  8’th.  issue  of 
Billboard  in  re:  Floyd  Bell  director  of 
publicity.  Eastern  Racing  Association 
speaking  before  the  Massachusetts 
Fair  Association  condemning  manag¬ 
ers  who  want  publicity  free  but  are 
reluctant  to  accept  ‘press-Ducats.’ 
“Special  price:  Auto  -  windshield 
‘press-Car’  Flags  1-set  50c  10.  .$1.00 
“Order  your  supply  now,  send 
money  any  convenient  way,  it  will 
reach  us  safely. 

“Yours  very  truly, 
“BUDEN-KAYE' ENTERPRISES  ltd., 
“By  CAB.” 

A  reply  from  the  second  adver- 


truding  from  the  hankerchief  pocket  ..  —f.j  _  — ~  ^ 

was  filled  out  with  the  girl  s  name  with  the  letters  ‘press’  showing.  This  tisement  had  not  arrived  when  Edi- 
accompanied  by  a  mysterious  type  of  card  can  also  be  inserted  in  tor  &  Publisher  went  to  press. 


and 

code  number,  UN457. 

Fac*  Fowdor  a  Sidalia* 

In  addition  to  the  two  cards,  the 
reply  contained  the  following  offer: 
“DEAR  FRIEND:  this  card  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  you  by  your  friend  so  that 
you  can  ALSO  receive  a  $1.00  box  of 
our  New  ‘Budds’  fragrancy  face  Pow¬ 
der  FREE.  Being  in  Wholesale  busi¬ 
ness,  we  are  introducing  this  New 
powder  for  the  first  time  and  we 
want  you  to  tell  us  what  you  think 
of  this  Powder.  We  have  made  this 
POWDER  MOISTURE-PROOF  and 
does  not  clog  the  pores,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  have  you  test  it  for  us. 
Just  tell  us  what  shade  you  use  and 
enclose  3  postal  cards  each  addressed 
to  friends  of  yours  who  use  powder, 
with  a  few  extra  names  of  friends 


TRIAL  OF  INQUIRER  SALE  SUIT  DELAYED 


(By  telegraph  to  Eoitok  &  Publishek) 

MIAMI,  Fla.,  Aug.  17— Trial  of  the  $1,000,000  damage  suit  brought  against 
M.  L.  Annenberg,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Miomi  Tribune  publisher, 
in  Dade  Coimty  Circuit  Court  here  by  George  Schroeder,  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paper  broker,  cannot  come  to  trial  before  Nov.  16,  and  it  will  probably  be 
delayed  until  a  much  later  date  by  legal  maneuvering.  Judge  Worth  W. 

Trammell  said  today.  The  suit  is  an  outgrowth  of  Annenberg’s  purchase  of 
the  Inquirer.  Schroeder  claims  in  his  complaint  five  per  cent  commission 
is  due  him  on  the  $15,000,000  purchase  price,  a  total  of  $750,000  for  handling 
details  of  the  negotiations,  and  asks  other  damages.  Armenberg  claims 
Schroeder  had  no  part  in  the  transaction  and  terms  the  action  a  “nuisance 
suit”  Judge  Trammell  recently  dismissed  a  demurrer  to  the  declaration 
after  the  declaration  had  been  amended  to  conform  to  the  court’s  ruling  for 
eight  compulsory  amendments.  He  has  set  Sept.  15  as  the  final  date  for  retail  stores  in  Wichita  and  pmchased 
filing  pleas  to  the  amended  declaration.  from  that  store  at  the  cut-rate. 


Aug.  16— Allega, 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  regvJaJ- 
ing  fair  trade  practices,  the  Quu«! 
berry  Feed  I»roducts  Company,  oi 
Kansas  City,  today  filed  a  $100^ 
damage  action  in  federal  court  hot 
against  the  Wichita  Beacon  and  four 
Wichita  retail  stores. 

In  the  petition  the  Quisenberrv 
company  asserts  the  Beacon  and  otho 
defendants  conspired  to  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  plaintiff  and  ob¬ 
struct  sales  of  its  products  by  an  un¬ 
derselling  campaign  on  “Green  Gold 
Dog  Food,”  manufactured  by  the 
Quisenberry  firm  and  listed  for  retifl 
sale  at  35  cents  per  2-pound  box 
The  conspiracy,  it  is  alleged,  was 
formed  after  the  Quisenberry  com¬ 
pany  granted  the  Wichita  Eagle  an 
exclusive  advertising  contract  in  a 
campaign  introducing  Green  Gold  Dog 
Food  into  Wichita. 

Cut  Rate  Adt  Cited 
The  petition  specifically  accuses  the 
Beacon  of  purchasing  20  cartons  of 
Green  Gold  Dog  Food  from  the  John 
Milgram  stores  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
and  asserts  that  the  Beacon  then  gave 
away  or  sold  this  food  below  cost  to 
the  four  co-defendant  grocery  stores: 
that  the  Beacon  granted  free  advertis¬ 
ing  to  these  four  stores;  and  that  in 
such  advertising  the  fo^  was  listed 
for  sale  at  19  cents  per  2-poimd  box. 
Firms  advertising  in  the  Quisenberry 
campaign  conducted  in  the  Eagle  were 
asking  35  cents  per  box 
The  plaintiff  alleges  that  prior  to 
the  decision  to  award  the  advertising 
contract  to  the  Eagle  its  relations  with 
the  Beacon  were  very  cordial  and: 

“Thereupon  such  defendant  i 
formed  the  plaintiff,  through  its  rep¬ 
resentatives,  that  if  the  plaint 
(Quisenberry  company)  did  not  util¬ 
ize  the  Wichita  Beacon  for  such  puT' 
poses  (advertising),  such  defendant 
(the  Beacon)  could  and  would  ‘deal 
him  a  lot  of  dirt’  and  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  plaintiff  to  carry  on  its 
food  business  in  and  about  the  city. 

Shurmau  Act  Invoked 
ITie  Quisenberry  company  asserts 
that  the  action  constitutes  conspiracy 
against  the  plaintiff  to  destroy 
business  and  obstructs  the  free  flow 
trade  as  interpreted  in  the  Sherman 
act.  It  also  alleges  that  the  plajptifi 
has  been  damaged  materially  in  ita  ef¬ 
forts  to  enter  the  dog  food  side  field 
Wichita. 

Co-defendants  in  the  action 
John  Sprich  &  Sons,  Hart  Drug  Com' 
pany,  Ross  Seed  Company,  and  John 
F.  Erhard. 

Filing  of  the  suit  was  preceded 
week  before  by  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment  carried  by  the  Quisenberry 
company  in  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
which  the  Quisbenberry  firm 
plained”  the  reason  for  “two  prices 
its  products  in  Wichita”  and  accused 
the  Beacon  of  “deliberately  attempt¬ 
ing  to  smear  an  old,  reliable  firm." 
In  the  advertisement  was  carried  * 
picture  of  a  carton  of  Green  Gold 
Dog  Food  bearing  a  consignment 
label  from  the  Milgram  store  to  the 
Beacon.  Hiis  carton,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  asserted,  was  given  by  the 
Beacon  to  one  of  the  co-defendant 
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grow  older;  an  indication  of  what  age 
children  begin  reading  news  and  fea¬ 
tures;  general  interests  of  readers  out¬ 
side  their  newspaper  habits;  effect  on 
family  reading  habits  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  children  in  the 
family;  difference  in  reading  habits 
between  professions;  mental  differ- 
.  ences  and  characteristics  between  eco- 
I  nomic  classes;  maximiun  possible  au- 
r  dience  for  any  contributor,  item  or 
feature  (serving  as  an  index  to  total 
space  which  should  be  devoted  to  any 
feature  as  compared  with  any  other 
feature  and  with  the  total  amoimt  of 
sp>ace  available);  and  show  the  value 
HH  to  Times  readers  of  all  features  not  at 
present  in  the  paper,  but  which  could 
-r  be  added  at  any  time. 

How  Siirvoy  Wot  Haodlod 
(  ■  The  physical  requirements  and  de- 

= —  tail  of  handling  the  survey  constituted 
nnairef  ^  impressive  task.  One  million 
st  con-  pieces  of  printed  matter  were  used; 
ess  of  teii  toJis  of  paper.  Questionnaires 
Crete  were  stuffed  into  two  sets  of  enve- 
iporter.  lopes,  one  daily  and  one  Sunday,  each 
containing  two  adult  and  one  chil¬ 
dren’s  list,  as  well  as  a  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  survey  and  rules 
of  the  accompanying  contest.  Fifty 
stuffers  worked  four  days  assembling 
the  envelopes,  and  200  route  men  and 
ndus-  1,000  delivery  boys  worked  three 
tnaga-  weeks  delivering  them  personally  and 
irith  a  picking  them  up  when  they  were 

^ _  nation  checked.  Fourteen  coders  and  check- 

such  as  whether  the  reader  owns  his  ®rs  worked  on  the  retiuned  question- 
own  home,  has  telephone,  lives  in  naires  live  weeks  translating  them 
single  family  house,  if  there  are  into  30  specially  designed  codes  for 
children  xmder  18  in  the  family,  occu-  tabulating  the  answers  on  Hollerith 
pation,  hobby.  Since  all  question-  cards.  Five  and  six  Hollerith  cards 
naires  were  anonymous,  a  high  per-  were  required  for  each  questionnaire, 
centage  of  these  requests  were  an-  Sixteen  Hollerith  operators  did  this 
swered.  job  in  eight  weeks.  Every  executive 

Blank  for  Suggestions  in  the  Times  organization  spent  sev- 

For  the  purpose  of  the  contest  cral  weeks  reading  and  judging  the 
blanks  were  left  at  the  end  in  which  criticisms  and  suggestions  in  order  to 
readers  were  asked  to  write,  within  detem^e  me  prize  winners. 

100  words  each,  their  criticisms  and  “  distributing  the  questionnaires 
suggestions  for  improving  the  Times,  c^ch  route  inan  received  as  many  en- 
From  the  tabulations  of  these  ques-  velo^s  as  he  had  regul^  subscribers 
tionnaires  it  will  be  possible  for  the  the  Sunday  Times  plus  the  num- 

Times  to  determine:  difference  in  .  week-day  only  subscribers, 

reading  habits  of  week  day  readers  listed  his  subscribers  in  three 

and  Sunday  readers;  exactly  what  S^^ou^,  week  days  only,  Simdays  only, 
featmes  were  chiefly  responsible  for  7-day  subscribers.  Th(^  in  the 
the  increased  circulation  for  any  pe-  .  ^oup  received  the  daily  ques- 
riod  in  the  past;  chief  reasons  for  the  tionnaire;  those  m  the  second  group 
preference  of  competitive  papers;  dif-  .  ®  Sun^y  questionnaire,  and  those 
ference  in  reading  habits  of  four  age  third  group  alternately  daily 

groups  for  both  men  and  women;  ^nd  Sunday  questiomaires.  The  route 
changes  in  reading  habits  as  people  addressed  each  questionnaire  to 

the  subscriber  by  hand. 

I  ^  Dulivurud  by  Carriar* 

I  )  As  rapidly  as  they  were  addressed. 

I  ^  r  ^  the  envelopes  were  delivered  to  sub- 

li  P?  .1  .scribers  by  carriers,  and  handed  per- 

r  '  jl  sonally  to  the  subscriber  vdierever 

possible.  He  was  instructed  to  say 
that  he  would  call  back  for  the  ques- 
tionnaires.  Deliveries  were  required 
L.  to  be  completed  within  four  days 
-  lowing  the  route  man’s  receipt  of  his 
envelopes. 

Carriers  began  picking  up  question- 
naires  three  days  following  their  de- 
^  M  livery  to  subscribers.  Sometimes  as 
S  many  as  four  or  five  return  trips  were 
’V.  made  before  the  subscriber  had  filled 
out  the  questions.  In  cases  where 
subscribers  delayed  beyond  the  sec- 
'  ond  call-back,  the  carrier  left  the 

agent’s  telephone  number  with  the  re- 
quest  that  the  subscriber  phone  when 
the  questionnaires  were  ready. 

When  envelopes  came  bade,  route 

^ _  men  wrote  on  their  faces  his  name, 

_  ,  .  ,  X-  route  number  and  name  of  his  route. 

Coding  th.  Los  Ang.U.  Tim.,  survey  an-  questionnaire  could  be 

SWTS  for  th.  Hollarith  punchers  was  one  identified  by  district.  As 

step  in  the  tabulation  work.  Here  are  ten  5^  .  .if  .  j 

of  the  fourteen  girls  who  performed  the  fast  as  they  c^e  m,  they  were  tum^ 
job.  Standing  at  their  back.  left,  is  Robert  over  to  the  Times  circulation  depart- 
Baxter,  head  of  the  Times  Retail  Marketing  ment.  ,  .  , 

and  Survey  department,  and  next  to  him.  To  assure  a  complete  job  on  the 
W.  R.  Ferrell,  former  head  of  the  depart-  part  of  route  men  and  carriers,  thi 
ment.  who  died  recently.  (Continued  on  page  26) 


Readers'  Preferences 
jlre  Being  Studied  in 
biggest"  Poll  by  Los 
Ungeles  Times  .  .  .  Ques- 
jgonaires  Listed  238  Ques¬ 
tions  for  Adults,  64  for 
(jildren  . . .  Daily  Obtains 
li)00,OOO  Facts 


50,000  Answers  in  Survey 


ONE  MILLION  FACTS  is  not  an 
unreasonable  estimate  of  what  the 
Lai  Angeles  Times  got  out  of  its  re¬ 
cent  readership  survey.  The  survey 
is  concluded  as  far  as  the  subscribers 
ue  concerned.  They  have  seen  prizes 
ranging  from  a  Lincoln  Zephyr  car 
down  to  $5  cash  awarded  to  38  win- 
nen  of  a  suggestion  contest  which 


was 

tied  in  with  Ae  survey.  But  the  task 
d  taking  off  information  from  more 


Part  of  the  more  than  50.000  questionnaires 
returned  by  Los  Angeles  Times  subscribers 
in  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  reader- 
ship  surveys  ever  undertaken  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper. 


tenders  who  are  interested  in  the  par-  It  gives  a  fairer  picture  than  thi 
iicular  subject  but  possibly  look  else-  “yes  or  no”  systwn  in  that  it  break; 
*iiere  for  their  news  of  it.  the  answers  down  to  degree  of  inter- 

Aside  from  the  thorou^uiess  with  est,  and  it  is  fairer  than  the  “did  yo\ 
*hidi  each  item  in  the  paper  was  read  it  yesterday”  system  because  an; 
liskd,  the  Times  survey  differed  from  feature,  no  matter  how  well  liked,  i 
o4er  efforts  to  determine  reader  pref-  missed  occasionally, 
wence  in  the  variety  of  answers  pos-  Preliminary  quest io ns  askei 
sUe.  Where  other  surveys  have  whether  the  Times  was  delivered  t^ 
>ied  simply,  “Do  you  or  do  you  not  the  reader  or  purchased  at  a  news 
such  and  such  a  feature,  or  stand,  length  of  time  the  reader  ha 
W  you  read  it  yesterday?”,  the  taken  the  paper,  chief  reason  fo 
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Guild  ITU  Men 
Clash  in 
Seattle  Strike 


Seller  and  4  ANG  Aids 
Jailed  ior  Attempt  to  Stop 
Star  Printers  Near  Plant  .  . 
Daily  Files  NLRB  Charges 


them  at  a  block’s  distance  from  the 
newspaper.  A  smaller  but  more 
belligerent  guild  group  returned  to¬ 
day  and  the  small  riot  was  the  result. 

On  behalf  of  the  Star  management, 
S.  S.  Hahn  laid  before  Charles  W. 
Hope,  regional  representative  of  the 
lafcmr  relations  board  yesterday, 
charges  that  the  guild  is  engaged  in 
“illegal  practices  without  regard  for 
law  and  order.”  Hahn  said  the 
charges  were  the  first  to  be  filed  by 
an  employer  against  employes  in  the 


Seattle,  Aug.  17-More  violence,  history  of  the  ^bor  board. 


additional  arrests,  charges  and  coun¬ 
ter  charges  featured  the  Seattle  Star- 
American  Newspaper  Guild  jurisdic- 


Star  Calls  Strike  Illegal 

The  charges  were  similar  in  nature 
to  the  Star’s  answer  to  guild’s  unfair 


tional  controversy  during  the  past  labor  practice  charges  filed  earlier  in 
week,  and  several  days  of  intense  the  strike  controversy. 


activity  ended  today  with  H.  Richard  They  charged:  (1)  'The  strike  is 


Seller,  guild  president,  and  four  other  illegal  because  it  has  been  called 
guild  sympathizers  in  jail  facing  pos-  illegal  by  the  American  Federation  of 


sible  state  charges.  Richard  Seller  Labor,  of  which  the  guild  is  an  affili- 


Hearst  Merges 
His  Two 
Wire  Services 


INS  and  Universal  loined 
As  International  News 
Service  With  Day  and 
Night  Reports 


Consolidation  of  the  two  H--. 
wire  services.  Universal  Service  '■ 
morning  papers,  and  Inierrmti.- 


and  four  Guildsmen  were  released  on  ate.  (2)  The  guild  has  resorted  to 

personal  recognizance  pending  trial  violence.  (3)  The  guild  has  intimi- 

Aug.  30.  dated  Star  printers  and  working  em-  BIG  FISH,  BIG  SMILE 

A  statement  last  night  by  S.  S.  ployes.  (4)  The  guild  strikers  have  Behind  this  string  of  trout,  with  a  smile 

Hahn,  general  counsel  for  the  Scripps  made  false  statements  by  stating  pub-  almost  as  large  as  the  string,  is  Manches- 

League  Newspapers  that  “the  strike  licly  that  printers  of  the  Star  did  ter  Boddy,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
is  as  good  as  ended,”  was  followed  to-  want  to  return  to  their  jobs  and  Daily  and  Evening  News.  Mr.  Boddy  made 


BIG  FISH,  BIG  SMILE 

Behind  this  string  of  trout,  with  a  smile 


is  as  good  as  ended,”  was  followed  to- 


I 

i 

I 


day  by  a  small  riot  near  the  Star  plant  asked  for  picket  lines,  and  (5)  The  the  catch  at  Spray  River,  Canada,  after  Seymour  Berkson 


printers 


guildsmen.  guild  has  unlawfully  destroyed  sev-  packing  in  from  Banff,  on  a  vacation  trip 


Barry  Paris 


I 


Police  arrested  Seller  while  he  was  eral  thousand  Star  newspapers  on  the  from  which  he  has  just  returned.  To  cele 


engaged  in  a  street  fight  with  printers,  streets. 


The  guild  was  making  another  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  block  entry  of  me¬ 
chanical  tradesmen  to  the  newspaper. 
A  temporary  truce  between  printers 


Concluding,  Hahn  said,  “Therefore, 


brate  the  event,  the  boys  on  the  News 
greeted  his  return  with  the  same  picture 


we  deplore  to  deal  with  persons  who  VP  columns,  nine  inches,  and 


do  not  believe  in  law  and  order.” 
Hahn  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 


News  Service  for  afternoon  pap.; 
was  annoimced  Aug.  14  by  King  Fej 
tures  Syndicate.  International  Nev 
Service  will  now  operate  on  a  24-hc^ 


and  Guildsmen,  called  last  Thursday,  was  unable  to  arrange  a  personal 


Homel  Tells  Fish  Secrets."  Of  course,  it 
was  a  special  replate. 


ended  Simday  night  with  the  man-  meeting  with  Hope  to  make  the 


agement  and  the  guild  no  nearer  a  charges  despite  the  fact  Hope  had 
settlement.  At  that  time,  members  asked  for  such  a  meeting.  He  said 


of  the  Star  typographical  union,  voted  Hope  refused  to  see  him  at  the  sched- 
to  go  back  to  their  jobs  and  to  con-  uled  time.  Hahn  said  also  Hope  was 


Girl  Athlete  Wins 
$4,500  Photo  Libel 


St.  Louis,  Aug.  16 — Helen  H.  Steph- 


night  cable  and  domestic  news  i 
Barry  Paris,  editor  of  INS,  will  ec.' 
tinue  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  cor; 
bined  news  service.  Seymour  Bori 
son,  editor  of  Universal,  who 
returning  from  a  business  trip  to  Eu 
rope  this  week,  will  be  in  charge 


tinue  to  do  so  as  long  as  police  pro-  acting  more  as  “a  guild  representa-  ens  of  Fulton,  Mo.,  champion  woman  ftie  night  wire  for  INS.  Joseph  T 
tection  was  afforded.  E.  J.  PeUcey,  five  in  this  situation  than  as  a  repre-  sprinter  and  winner  of  the  100-meter  Connolly  will  continue  as  presid, 
international  organizer  for  the  typo-  sentative  of  the  United  States  Gov-  race  in  the  Olympic  games  in  Berlin  oi  King  Features  and  INS. 


international  organizer  for  the  typo-  sentative 
grai^ical  union,  who  led  printers  emment. 
through  a  mass  picket  line  Monday 
morning,  told  Editor  &  Publisher,  Ted  R( 
“We  have  the  mayor’s  word  that  am-  f**!,:**^ 
pie  protection  will  be  furnished.”  ^niHy 
Mayor  Belligereiif  S^ttl 


last  summer,  obtained  a  $4,500  judg-  Mr.  Paris  explained  the  merger ; 
ment  by  consent  in  Circuit  Court  here  “eliminating  duplication”  and  “te.'id 
against  Look,  Inc.,  picture  magazine  ing  towards  a  smoother  running  or 
publishers,  "nie  action  was  based  on  ganization.”  He  stated  that  the 


Ted  Robertson  Succeeds 
Chitty  As  Allied  Head 


He  stated  that  the  1* 


Seattle,  Aug.  17.— Ted  Robertson,  last  February. 


a  picture  of  Miss  Stephens  published  way  to  describe  the  consolidation  . 


to  say  that  we  are  going  on  the  .sa 


Mayor  John  F.  Dore  announced  meager  of  the  Republic  Miss  Stephens’  suit  alleged  Look  basis  as  AP  and  UP, 


Saturday  that  no  further  mass  picket-  Publ^ing  Com^y  of  Y^ima,  wm  publish^  an  infamous  article”  com¬ 
ing  would  be  tolerated.  He  told  a  ®l®cted  president  of  the  Allied  Daily  parmg  her  with  other  persons  whose 
guild  committee,  headed  by  Emerson  Newspapers  of  Washington  at  a  spe-  photographs  and  captions  cast  doubt 
Daggett,  former  Star  city  editor,  who  executive  board  meeting  here  as  to  whether  she  was  a  man  or  a 

called  on  him  to  protest  the  use  of  Saturday.  woman.  She  took  the  stand  and  the 


40  INS  Bareavt 

INS  has  about  40  bureaus  in  Li 
country  and  Universal  about  10.  Tr 


police  on  behalf  of  the  Star  manage¬ 
ment.  that: 

“I  would  advise  you  to  stay  away 
from  the  Star  Monday  morning  if  you 
don’t  want  to  get  hurt. 


BERGER  TRANSFERRED 


photographs  and  captions  cast  doubt  country  and  Universal  about  10.  H 
as  to  whether  she  was  a  man  or  a  latter  will  be  absorbed  and  in  ak 
woman.  She  took  the  stand  and  the  every  case,  Mr.  Faris  said,  the  D 
judge  asked  her  if  the  inferences  were  bureau  chief  will  continue  in  char 
true.  When  she  said  no  the  Court  of  operations, 
allowed  her  $4,500.  There  was  no  estimate  on  the  nu;: 


from  the  Star  Monday  morning  if  you  Louis  S.  Berger,  reported  in  Editor  The  photo  was  part  of  a  two-page  ber  of  dismissals  that  would  be  ms* 
don’t  want  to  get  hurt.  &  Publisher  last  week  as  resigning  spread  in  Look  of  men  and  women  and  Mr.  Faris  said  that  as  many  Un 

“We  will  be  generous.”  the  mayor  from  the  New  York  Times  advertis-  athletes  and  gave  instances  of  some  versal  men  as  possible  would  be  al 

continued,  “and  let  you  have  two  ing  staff  with  the  appointment  of  Max  who  had  turned  into  the  opposite  sex.  sorbed.  No  executive  changes  sr: 

pickets  outside  the  Star.  The  Star  Falk  to  display  classified  advertising  Other  women  athletes’  pictures  said  contemplated, 

management  doesn’t  mind  them  and  manager,  has  not  left  the  organize-  there  was  no  doubt  that  these  were  The  night  wire  will  carry  more  s; 


The  night  wire  will  carry  more  s; 


the  pohce  don’t  mind  them.  But  if  tion  but  will  be  trmisferred  to  the  women,  but  on  the  Stephens  picture  news  than  formerly  it  was  annoui  .fi  , . 

^  .»  rr _ a: _ 1  _j _ _ _  .1..  ,  .  _ a: _ _ _ t _ 1  __  A-  _  1 _ A  _ a  _i* _ a  aU^  t _ i: _ ** 


you  get  nasty,  we  will  run  them  off  national  advertising  department, 
too.  As  long  as  you  behave,  you  can  ■ 

have  your  two  pickets,  but  if  you  ppiMTPP  PHr'lF  TM  C  P  ncmy  rreyiag,  oi.  l.ouis  lawyer, 

try  to  mass  picket,  there’ll  be  trouble.  *  1  EJi  UN  O.  T .  represented  her  and  said  there  were  "All  of  the  special  writers  of  Un. 

and  the  police  will  disperse  you.  And  Morris  Penter  has  returned  to  the  two  counts  on  which  the  case  could  versal  Service  including  Louella  Par 

anyone  who  resists  will  go  to  jail,  and  Sati  Francisco  Examiner  as  assistant  be  based — inference  and  innuendo,  sons,  Damon  Runyon  and  Bugs  Bst 
anyone  who  resists  too  much  will  go  the  publisher.  Mr.  Penter  recently  and  the  law  of  right  of  privacy  irre-  will  write  for  the  night  wire,”  the  a: 
to  the  hospital  or  to  the  morgue.”  with  the  Washington  Times.  spective  if  false  or  true.  nouncement  said. 


the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  but  will  not  affect  the  by-line  fea 


or  not  she  was  a  woman. 


writers  who  will  remain  on  the  niga 


Henry  Freytag,  St.  Louis  lawyer,  side. 


represented  her  and  said  there  were  “All  of  the  special  writers  of  Un. 


anyone  wno  resists  too  mucn  wi 
to  the  hospital  or  to  the  morgue. 


nouncement  said. 


The  belligerent  mayor  also  informed 
the  guild  committee  that,  “You’re 
licked  and  you  don’t  know  it.  Pub- 


ELUOTT  ROOSEVELT  BUYS  RADIO  STATION 


lie  sympathy  isn’t  with  you.  The  SALE  OF  RADIO  STATION  KABC,  San  Antonio,  to  Elliott  Roosevelt,  son 


Star  is  100%  right  and  the  guild  is  of  the  President,  has  been  completed,  subject  only  to  final  approval  of  the 
100%  wrong.  'The  CIO  is  licked  Federal  Communications  Commission,  according  to  officials  of  Alamo  Broad- 
throughout  the  country  and  is  licked  casting  Co.,  present  owner.  It  was  reported  that  Roosevelt  made  a  down 
here  worse  than  it  is  anywhere  else,  payment  of  $15,000,  part  of  the  purchase  price,  reputedly  between  $50,000 
You  people  dont  know  anything  and  $60,000.  KABC  is  one  of  San  Antonio’s  smaller  radio  stations,  occupy- 
about  labor  and  the  majority  ^of  other  jng  a  suite  in  a  theater  building.  It  is  the  second  in  the  purchase  of  which 

unions  think  you  are  crazy.  young  Roosevelt  has  figured  there.  The  Hearst  organization,  with  Elliott 

Try  to  Block  Entry  Roosevelt  connected  with  it,  purchased  KTSA,  a  larger  station,  now  known 

Finishing,  Mayor  Dore  said  he  was  as  the  “voice  of  the  San  Antonio  Light." 
grateful  Seattle  had  such  an  organ- 

“Ser""s”ccS  PATTERSON  TO  BE  MELLETT  LECTURER 

running  control.”  GROVE  PATTERSON,  editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has  been  selected 

Nearly  a  hundred  guildsmen  and  University  of  Illinois  school  of  journalism  to  give  the  Don  R. 

gyjY^pji^hizers  attempted  to  block  en—  ^^ellett  memorial  address  at  that  institution  Oct.  18.  The  last  lecture  was 
try  to  the  Star  plant  Monday  morn-  given  by  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  then  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Columbus 

ing,  but  several  squads  of  police  kept  (O.)  Citizen,  now  with  Minneapolis  Star. 


International  News  Service  v.^ 
started  in  Jan.,  1910,  to  serve  pape  ^ 
in  the  morning  field,  and  at  the  sar;  j* 
time  the  National  News  Service,  jl  ® 
other  Hearst  organization,  was  .stoL.  ® 
to  service  evening  papers.  Simii  ah 
taneously,  three  other  Hearst  gruup  ®l 
the  Hearst  News  Service,  the  ( 

can  News  Service  and  the  Hearst  Syr 
dicate  closed  their  doors. 

In  March,  1913,  INS  took  over  tr 
activities  of  the  National  News  Servv 
and  supplied  news  to  both  momir 
and  evening  papers  until  July, 
when  Universal  Service  was  organijr 
to  take  over  the  night  service  wi'  w 
George  T.  Hargreaves  as  general  mar.  di 
ager  and  vice-president.  R 

In  Sept.,  1934,  both  of  these  orgar  tl 
izations  were  put  imder  King  FM  li 
tures  Syndicate  as  the  parent  of 
group. 


July  linage  in  newspapers,  they  ap¬ 
parently  had  less  effect  on  broad¬ 
casting.  The  national  networks — 

NBC,  CBS  and  MBS — in  July  took  in 
$4,780,224,  which  was  more  than  in 
any  previous  July,  and  24  per  cent 
ahead  of  July,  1936.  July  Hgiures  for 
local  and  spot  broadcasting  are  not  yet 
available,  but  here  are  the  June  and 
half-year  reports  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Broadcasters: 

June  Jan.-June 

$5,554,987  $35,564,039 

40.6%  26.2% 

128,126  669,293 

21.0%  3.8% 

2,716,000  16,528,100 

44.2%  43.4% 

2,212,800  12,665,000 

13.2%  21.2% 

>10,611,913  $65,426,432 

34.0%  28.8% 

recent  article  in  this  paper,  and  at  ■ 

present,  with  new  models  in  Ae  offing,  To 

there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  down  on  ^  UWltolier  IS  wlTeQ 
advertising  and  wat<di  production  for  OontGRipt 
carefully  to  avoid  having  any  large  im  r-  a 

stocks  to  clean  up.  „  Wilson,  N.  C.,  Aug.  1&-The  W.bon 

An  interesting  factor  in  the  auto-  editor  and  publ^r, 

mobile  situation  is  the  wave  of  price  ^  ur’u  ^  ordwed  be- 

increases  recentiy  announced.  With  Judge  Walter  J  Bone  m  Superior 
costs  increased,  the  motor  makers  are  ,  ^  to  show  cause  why 

looking  forward  to  higher  prices  f®  be  adjudged  in  con- 

sooner  or  later,  and  presumably  want  °  court.  ,  ,  „ 

to  be  able  to  announce  their  1938  .  was  signed  by  County 

models  without  announcing  price  in-  ^^ed 

creases  at  that  time.  But  if  the  price  the  publisher  had  prmted  false 

increases  are  enough  to  slow  down  the  ®  ®  concernmg  the  county 

natural  demand,  there  will  be  a  big-  ..  ®  thereof, 

ger  job  ahead  of  automobile  adver-  ®  citation  mention^  issues  of  the 

tising  than  there  has  been  last  year  °  said  the 

oj.  this  ..  printed  statements  that  the 

Whatever  the  factors  that  held  down  f  lost  its  mfluence  and  is  no 

longer  a  restrammg  influence  for 
^  ^  b  good,  for  law  enforcement  and  for 

obedience  to  law,”  and  another  that 
iff ^8 ^bo  court  had  “lost  its  influence  and 
ffwr ^  usefulness  and  should  no  longer  be 
^  ®bowed  either  in  town  or  county.” 

serted  that  the  judge  had  access  to  the 
>||B  columns  of  the  paper  for  answering 

iBMil  its  editorials. 

*  1  ^  Commenting  on  his  citation  Mr. 

bild  Editor  &  Publisher: 

“We  criticized  the  court  because  of 
5yjy->  fflKn  laxness  in  enforcing  the  law  by  rea- 

son  of  acquittals.  There  were  num- 
■I/, ’  erous  dismissals  of  liquor  law  viola- 

"ft tors,  drunken  drivers  and  repeated 

gambling  violations  for  which  a  sus- 
pended  sentence  was  imposed  upon 

“The  judge  engaged  newspaper  con- 
establishment  a  new 
municipal  record’s  court  which  car- 

SADOR  ON  WHEELS  ^  ^ 

..  .  ..  ....  j  'll  j  i*on  Tuesday.  Tiie  result  was:  for 

Ttmng  the  preis  is  bringing  good  will  and  934;  against  court  539.  The  judge 

a  City  Oaserat  Nawi,  officials  of  tha  paper  _ ]  *.  _  xiicjuukc 

I  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  outlying  communities.  -  .,  ,  new  oomt  and  ite  need 

ias,  as  in  tha  big  August  Poultry-Turkey  day  the  eifforcement  of  law  in  city  was 
ss  tha  float-raprasanting  tha  newspaper-  stressed  by  us  editorially.  The  judge 
id  Wagon  Days  procession  lata  in  July,  and  ‘0°^  exceptiwis  to  the  editorials  and 
1  other  reviews.  Beautiful  qirls,  of  course—  niade  light  of  a  newspaperman’s 
jwni — add  interest  to  the  float.  ability  to  run  a  court.” 


July  Linage  Barely  Above 
Level  Reached  Year  Ago 


Losses  in  General,  Automotive  and  Financial 
Pull  Down  Display  Total  .  .  .  Classified  Still  a 
Bright  Spot  .  .  .  Broadcasting  Unhalted 


National  networks 
Gain  over  ’36. . 
Regional  networks 
Gain  over  ’36.. 
Natl,  non-network 
Gain  over  ’36.. 

Ixjcal  . 

Gain  over  ’36.. 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


over 
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U.  S.N ewsmen  Dodge  Death 
In  Shanghai  War 

Cover  Sino- Japanese  Conflict  From  No  Man's 
t  Land  . . .  Bomb  Barely  Misses  Two  U.  P.  Men  . . . 

File  to  America  Heaviest  in  History 


NEWSPAPER  correspondents  risked 
the  hazards  of  war  this  week  to  bring 
to  the  American  public  graphic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  intense  fighting  in  the 
Orient. 

Disregarding  warnings  of  police 
and  militia,  American  newsmen  and 
photographers  defied  carelessly  aimed 
bombs  and  other  deadly  missiles  of 
complete  war  panoply  to  get  their 
dispatches  to  the  States. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Harris,  wife  of 
the  Associated  Press  Shanghai  bu¬ 
reau  chief,  Morris  J.  Harris,  turned 
“newspaperman”  for  the  first  time 
and  turned  in  a  detailed  first-person 
account  of  the  departure  of  first  refu¬ 
gees  to  the  Dollar  Liner  President 
Taft.  She  described  the  anguish  and 
fear  of  the  women  and  children  of 
the  small  boat  as  it  picked  its  way 
slowly  down  the  15-mile  Whangpoo 
River  to  the  waiting  steamer  amid 
the  explosions  of  bombs. 

Major  War  Overnight 
When  the  war  was  transformed  al¬ 
most  overnight  from  a  small  and  er¬ 
ratic  exchange  of  fire  to  a  determined 
struggle  surpassing  all  previous  Sino- 
Japanese  fighting,  American  corre¬ 
spondents  were  put  to  the  task  of 
covering  a  major  war  from  a  No 
Man’s  Land. 

H.  R.  Ekins,  United  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  made  a  10-day  flight 
from  New  York  to  Shanghai  to  get 
into  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  filed 
Aug.  18  a  first-person  story  of  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  Tazang,  Shanghai  suburb. 
It  said  in  part; 

“I  came  out  today  to  where  the 
bombs  were  dropping  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  were  picking  up  pieces  of  their 
comrades.  Men  were  dying,  and  the 
maimed  were  being  carted  away  in 
trucks.  The  trucks  came  back  with 
fresh,  whole  men,  smilingly  going  to 
defend  their  country  and  to  wind  up 
as  so  much  bomb  fodder. 

“I  huddled  under  the  trees  with 
boys  of  the  Chinese  army,  hoping 
with  them  that  Japanese  bombs  would 
not  hit  us.  They  said  they  were  all 
set  to  fight  ground  forces,  but  that 
they  were  helpless  against  the  rain 
of  death  from  the  sky. 

Aid*  "Scarad  at  I  Wat" 

“The  last  time  I  visited  Tazang  was 
in  1932,  dtxring  the  Shanghai  war  of 
that  year.  It  was  bombed  then,  but 
it  was  mild  stuff  compared  to  this. 
Then  I  had  gone  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Safety  as  a  matter  of  self-pro¬ 
tection,  but  the  building  came  down 
and  I  had  to  go  elsewhere. 

“With  me  was  a  news  photogra¬ 
pher,  Rudolph  Brandt.  Brandt  was 
as  scared  as  I  was,  but  he  took  it  in 
his  stride.  His  job  was  not  only  to 
drive  the  car,  painted  a  military  olive 
drab  and  flying  the  American  flag, 
but  to  take  pictures,  whether  he  was 
flat  in  the  ditch  with  me,  sharing  a 
hope  that  flying  shrapnel  would  not 
strike  us,  or  ignoring  the  Japanese 
bombing  planes,  monotonously  drop¬ 
ping  bombs. 

“Because  of  our  trip  we  are  shop¬ 
ping  for  khaki  clothes.  The  Chinese 
soldiers  who  sheltered  us  under  their 
camouflage  shouted  angrily  at  us  that 
our  clean  white  clothes  made  not 
only  ourselves  and  them  but  the  whole 
village  targets  for  bombs.” 


Ekins  and  John  R.  Morris,  UP  Far 
Eastern  manager,  narrowly  escaped 
death  in  the  Nanking  road  bombing 
Aug.  14.  Their  car  was  struck  by  a 
bomb  as  they  left  it  to  enter  Cathay 
Hotel.  Elkins  made  a  12-foot  leap 
through  one  of  the  broken  windows 
in  order  to  reach  the  UP  offices  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Sassoon  House, 
where  he  filed  an  eye-witness  ac¬ 
count  of  the  air  raid. 

Sassoon  House  is  a  British-owned 
office  building  which  adjoins  the 
Cathay  Hotel.  Police  advis^  the  UP 
to  abandon  its  offices,  but  Morris  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  decided  to  remain 
as  long  as  the  Chinese  government 
radio  offices  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  re¬ 
mained  open  in  the  building. 

Robert  Berkov,  Shanghai  UP  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  was  one  of  the  first 
American  correspondents  to  reach  the 
Chinese  New  World  amusement  re¬ 
sort  on  Tibet  Road,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  Chinese  air  bomb,  kill¬ 
ing,  according  to  police  estimates, 
1.047  people  including  two  Americans. 
Two  days  later  Berkov  accompanied 
Japanese  landing  forces  north  of 
Shanghai  when  they  began  a  major 
drive  on  a  Chinese  division  which 
was  shelling  Japanese  ships  in  the 
river  from  entrenched  positions  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Whangpoo. 
(vaRcral  Dataint  Wrifar 

H.  O.  Thompson  of  the  UP  Tokyo 
staff  went  from  Japan  to  Tientsin  to 
assist  Elarl  Leaf,  manager  of  the  Tien¬ 
tsin  bureau,  and  covered  battles  south 
of  there.  On  the  Nankow  front  Jack 
Belden  walked  into  the  headquarters 
of  the  Chinese  89th  division  and  was 
detained  “for  your  own  welfare”  by 
its  commander.  General  Tang  En-Po. 
The  general  permitted  Belden  to  send 
two  long  eye-witness  dispatches  over 
his  military  telegraphs  before  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  leave  by  way  of  Kalgan 
and  Taiyuan-fu,  the  capital  of  Shansi 
province.  When  the  Japanese  drive 
on  Nankow  began  in  force,  F.  M. 
Fisher  and  Robert  McCormick  of  the 
Peiping  bureau,  went  to  General 
Ishida’s  headquarters  at  Chanping. 

Weldon  Jones  of  Greenville,  S.  C., 
an  American  newspaperman  visiting 
in  Shanghai,  joined  the  UP  staff  for 
the  duration  of  the  crisis.  Fritz  Sil- 
ber,  of  the  Washington  News,  who  was 
in  Tokyo  on  a  world  tour,  joined  UP 
there. 

Record  File  to  U.  S. 

All  available  communication  routes 
— Chinese  government  radio.  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  Mackay 


OFF  FOR  EUROPE 

Monte  Barrett,  co-creator  of  the  comic 
strip  "Jane  Arden,"  which  it  syndicated 
through  Det  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate,  with  Mrs.  Barrett  at  they 
boarded  the  Norwegian  motorship  Tabor 
at  Galveston,  Texas,  last  week  for  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour.  They  expect  to  be  gone  two 
months  visiting  Norway,  Sweden,  England, 
Scotland  and  Germany, 

Radio,  and  Commercial  Pacific  Cables 
were  used  by  UP.  The  file  to  the 
United  States,  costing  from  11  to  50 
cents  a  word,  was  the  heaviest  ever 
known. 

Cable  filing  to  the  AP  desk  in  New 
York  via  Manila  and  through  San 
Francisco,  likewise  has  been  consist¬ 
ently  heavy.  From  Aug.  9  to  16,  cor¬ 
respondents  filed  11.383  words  to  New 
York  through  Manila.  During  the 
same  period,  they  filed  10.835  words 
direct  from  Shanghai;  4,683  words 
from  Tokyo,  and  1,355  words  direct 
from  Tientsin. 

AP’s  war  staff  includes  James  A. 
Mills,  dean  of  its  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents,  at  Shanghai,  who  filed  one  of 
the  first  uncensored  stories  on  fight¬ 
ing  there;  C.  Y.  McDaniel,  in  Tientsin; 
J.  D.  White,  of  Peiping,  who  went  to 
Hangkow;  and  Reiman  Morin,  who 
has  just  arrived  in  Japan  from  San 
Francisco. 

CommuRicatiom  Dalayad 

International  News  Service  reported 
this  week  that  censorship  had  de¬ 
layed  its  conununications. 

Because  of  disrupted  transmission 
facilities  between  Shanghai  and  Tokyo 
INS  was  forced  in  one  instance  to 
route  news  of  the  Shanghai  sector  ap¬ 
proximately  18,000  miles  in  order  to 
get  it  to  Tokyo  to  keep  James  R. 
Young,  its  bureau  chief  there,  in¬ 
formed.  J.  C.  Oestreicher,  director 
of  foreign  service,  met  the  emergency 
even  though  the  news  for  Young  trav¬ 
eled  18  times  the  ordinary  distance 
at  10  times  the  usual  cost. 

Greatest  censorship  difficulties,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Oestreicher,  are  being  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Tokyo.  Young  has 
evolved  one  means  of  getting  around 
the  obstacle  by  having  his  dispatches 
carried  via  motorboat  to  Yokohoma 


M'NINCH  MADE  FCC  CHAIRMAN;  CRAVEN  NAMED 

WASHINGTON,  D,  C.,  Aug.  18 — Frank  R.  McNinch,  former  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  who  has  made  politics  a  career,  and  T.  A.  M. 
Craven,  one  of  the  country’s  leading  experts  in  the  field  of  radio,  have  been 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  McNinch,  who  becomes  chairman,  succeeds  to  the  post  left  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Anning  S.  Prall.  Craven,  now  chief  engineer  for  the  commission, 
succeeds  Conunissioner  Irvin  Stewart,  resigned.  With  respect  to  the  latter, 
the  appointment  carries  out  predictions  here  that  more  technical  knowledge 
was  to  be  infused  into  the  regulatory  body,  now  composed  chiefly  in  any 
branch  of  radio.  McNinch  has  a  flair  for  technical  investigation  and  plodding 
inquisition,  traits  which  are  expected  to  serve  him  well  in  his  new  post,  in 
view  of  the  practical  certainty  that  the  FCC  and  Congress  will  soon  probe  the 
inner  workings  of  broadcasting.  Both  nominations  were  ratified  by  the 
senate  a  few  hours  after  being  sent  up  from  the  White  House. 
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where  they  are  transferred  to  a  neu. 
tral  ship  and  then  wirelessed. 

M.  C.  Ford  of  INS  witnessed  from 
a  vantage  point  in  the  comparativ* 
sanctuary  of  the  International  Settle 
ment  the  duel  between  Japanese  and 
Chinese  airplanes,  while  shore  bat- 
teries  banged  at  a  warship  in  the 
Whangpoo  river,  struck  by  a  tvirfio™, 
“The  shelling  of  Shanghai  prob- 
ably  will  go  down  as  accidental,”  For! 
said.  “The  wind  played  havw:  with 
gtmner’s  aims,  but  there  also  was 
some  downright  poor  marksman- 

.ship.” 

N.  Y.  TIrirs  Office  Raided 

The  New  York  Times  revealed  Aur 
IS  that  its  office  and  the  Shanghai 
residence  of  its  correspondent,  Hal- 
let  Abend,  had  been  searched  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  by  Japanese  soldiws. 
In  the  five  searches  that  have 
place,  the  Times  said,  files  were  gone 
through  and  some  of  Abend’s  per¬ 
sonal  property  taken.  The  soldiers 
claimed  the  office  of  the  Times 
chief  of  staff,  which  is  located  in 
Broadway  Mansions  and  is  under 
a  British  flag,  is  not  a  legitimate  es¬ 
tablishment  and  that  a  servant  was  a 
Chinese  spy.  Formal  complaints  will 
be  made  to  the  United  States  Consul 
General,  Clarence  E.  Gauss. 

A  March  of  Time  camera  man,  Har¬ 
rison  Foreman,  and  George  Krainu- 
kov,  of  Universal  Pictures,  were  put 
off  a  tender  leaving  Shanghai  with 
American  refugees  Aug.  18.  It  was 
feared  that  they  might  take  pictures 
of  Japanese  warships  and  thus  cause 
the  tender  to  be  fired  upon.  Two 
other  camera  men  who  had  secreted 
themselves  in  the  tender  were  not 
foimd  imtil  it  was  underway.  Their 
cameras  were  confiscated. 

Japanese  newspapers  have  repre¬ 
sentatives  numbering  more  than  200 
covering  the  war.  To  date  one  re¬ 
porter  from  Osaka  Asahi  Shinhun  has 
been  killed,  two  Dome!  photogra[^ers 
have  been  seriously  injured  and  one 
Domei  reporter  wound^. 

Japanese  authorities  have  enforced 
a  stringent  censorship  requiring  all 
messages  to  newspapers  in  Japan  to 
be  read  by  a  military  censor  before 
being  passed  for  publication. 

■ 

Labor  Chief  Resents 
Photo,  Calls  Strike 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  its 
Aug.  15  editions  published  a  photo 
graph  of  Arthur  Schading,  business 
agent  of  local  No.  1  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  which  caused  him  to  call  a 
short-lived  strike  of  electricians  the 
preceding  day  at  KSD,  the  Post-Dis 
patch  radio  station. 

Schading  called  the  strike  in  retal 
iation  for  the  taking  of  his  picture  by 
Arthur  L.  Witman,  Post-Di^tch 
photographer,  during  a  recess  in  trial 
of  an  injunction  suit  of  four  sign  com 
panics  against  the  business  agent  and 
other  officers  of  the  union.  He  had 
refused  to  pose  for  the  picture,  telling 
Witman: 

“Go  ahead  and  shoot  it.  If  you  do, 
I’ll  stop  your  presses  and  close  your 
radio  station.” 

After  Witman  made  the  shot,  Schad¬ 
ing  sent  August  Loepker,  his  co¬ 
defendant  and  fellow  business  agent,  to 
the  Post-Dispatch  to  call  a  strike 
Three  KSD  electricians  left  their 
posts,  but  employes  of  the  Post-Dis 
patch  maintenance  department  de 
dined  to  give  heed  to  Loepker  and 
insisted  that  Schading  give  the  order 
in  person. 

Schading  did  not  do  so,  but  swt 
word  an  hovu:  later  that  the  strike  had 
been  called  off.  „ 

“I’ve  something  else  up  my  sleeve, 
he  told  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter. 


They  have  built  this  City  into  the  fireatest  City  of 
Homes  in  all  America.  A  City  in  which  ninety-one  per 
cent,  of  all  dwellings  are  single-family  homes.  A  City 
which  contains  more  single-family  homes  than  all  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo  combined;  more  than  Detroit  and 
Cleveland  added  together. 

And  they  have  built  up  a  great  home  newspaper — 
I'he  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  It  Is  read  by  nearly 
evertone — in  evert'  age  group,  in  every  income  class,  in 
every  section  of  city  and  suburbs. 

Its  circulation,  521,057  for  1936,  is  all  net  paid. 
It  far  exceeds  the  circulation  of  any  other  Philadelphia 
daily  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  one  of  the  largest 
daily  circulations  in  the  nation  .  .  .  the  largest  daily 
newspaper  circulation  in  America  obtained  ivithout  prizes, 
premiums  or  subscriber  contests. 

Because  it  is  a  great  market  of  home  needs,  advertisers 
concentrate  in  Philadelphia  .  .  .  and  in  The  Bulletin. 

Consult  your  Advertising  Agency  about  this  greatest 
market  of  homes,  and  about  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


Ar  his  office  he  is  plain  Mister  Smith  .  .  .  just  an 
average  man.  But  at  home  in  his  garden  he  be¬ 
comes  master  of  his  universe  .  .  .  ruler  of  all  he  surveys. 

His  crown  is  a  battered  panama;  his  royal  raiment 
a  polo  shirt  and  slacks;  his  sceptre  —  a  rake  or  a  hoe. 

He  wages  relentless  war  against  beetles  and  weeds; 
otherwise  he  is  a  benevolent  monarch,  lavishing  his  time 
and  his  care  upon  loyal  subjects — Mrs.  Smith,  their  chubby 
crown  prince,  and  two  tow-headed  princesses. 

No  draft)  castle  is  his,  but  a  modern,  livable  home, 
with  every  comfort  and  convenience  which  his  means  can 
afford.  This  \ear  he  managed  to  install  automatic  heat. 
In  the  Fall  there  are  prospects  of  a  new  car,  if  the  kitchen 
renovating  does  not  take  too  much  ready  cash. 

He  is  Emperor  Smith  —  the  man  with  a  private 
home  .  .  .  The  solid,  substantial  citizen  around  whom 
America  revolves.  He,  and  the  millions  like  him,  are  the 
comfort  of  butcher,  baker,  grocer,  banker,  retail  store,  man¬ 
ufacturer  .  .  .  the  comfort  of  the  whole  fabric  of  business. 
Philadelphia  is  filled  with  Smiths. 


read:) 
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Payne  Request  for  Data 
On  WLW  Is  Refused 

Crosley  Calls  Acting  FCC  Chairman's  Demand 
“Unofficial"  .  .  .  Wordy  Warfare  Expected  to 
Bring  Repercussions 


WASraNGTON,  D.  C.,  Aug.  18— Act¬ 
ing  Chairman  George  Henry  Payne 
ot  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  and 
Powel  Crosley, 
Jr.,  president  of 
the  company  op¬ 
erating  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  pow- 
erfvil  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WLW  at 
Cincinnati,  O., 
engaged  this 
week  in  wordy 
warfare  which 
promises  to  have 
important  reper¬ 
cussions. 

In  an  exchange 
of  letters,  copies  of  which  were  given 
to  the  press  when  they  were  mailed. 
Commissioner  Payne  demanded  of 
Crosley  complete  disclosure  of  curat¬ 
ing  practices  at  WLW,  and  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  head  promptly  re¬ 
fused  to  furnish  the  information  “upon 
advme  of  counsel.’’ 

WLW  is  operating  under  a  six- 
month  extension  of  license,  granted 
July  30  by  Commissioner  Paul  A. 
Walker  when  Acting  Chairman  Payne 
was  out  of  the  city.  This  permit  is 
designed  to  carry  the  station  over  the 
period  of  international  discussion  on 
radio  power  ranges,  one  result  of 
whicdi  will  be  determination  whether 
WLW  will  continue  to  have  500,000 
watts  power.  No  other  station  is  now 
allowed  that  volume. 

Smoke  Screee  Oeeied 

Commissioner  Payne  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  there  is  no  truth  to  current 
reports  that  his  demand  upon  Crosley 
is  designed  to  serve  notice  that  Cros- 
ley’s  employment  of  Charles  Michel- 
son  as  publicity  cxiunsel  will  not  in¬ 
fluence  the  regulatory  body,  or  to 
divert  congressional  attention  from 
FCC. 

The  commissioner  had  directed 
Crosley  to  supply  categorical  answers 
to  more  than  a  score  of  questions.  He 
fixed  Sept.  13  as  the  deadline  for 
answer. 

TTiis  demand  came  three  weeks 
after  Michelson,  Democratic  National 
Committee  publicity  chief,  joined  the 
public  relations  stsJf  of  Crosley  at  a 
retainer  reputed  to  be  $25,000  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  in  addition  to  a  $22,000 
salary  paid  Michelson  by  the  political 
committee. 

Sharply  Worded  Letter 

The  sharply  worded  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  height  of  congressional  de¬ 
mand  for  investigation  not  only  of 
broadcasting  but  also  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  whose  acting  chairman  Payne  has 
been  since  the  death  of  Anning  S. 
PraU. 

Insisting  his  move  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  either  with  the  Michelson  inci¬ 
dent  or  the  prospect  of  congressional 
investigation.  Commissioner  Payne  re¬ 
ferred  to  records  to  show  he  had 
questioned  Crosley  on  the  same  sub¬ 
jects  at  a  public  hearing  Oct.  7,  1936, 
and  accepted  his  proposal  to  file  later 
the  information  he  was  not  then  able 
to  furnish.  He  also  displayed  copy  of 
a  letter  written  one  month  later  re¬ 
minding  Crosley  of  his  promise.  Dl- 
ness  which  kept  him  from  his  office 


George  H.  Peyne 


for  two  months,  and  accumulation  of 
work  which  has  occupied  his  time  pre¬ 
vented  further  attempts,  in  the  nine 
months  which  have  intervened,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  WLW  material,  he  explains. 

The  commissioner  was  careful, 
however,  to  point  out  that  he  did 
have  correspondence  with  Crosley  in 
the  meantime.  His  letter  to  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  head  states: 

"Dofianco  of  Low" 

“On  June  30th  I  received  from  you 
an  invitation  to  a  baseball  game  and 
to  ‘a  small  informal  lunch.’  As  I  had 
never  met  you,  the  invitation  and  the 
proffered  ‘good  fellowship’  seemed  im- 
usual.  When  I  recalled,  however,  that 
an  official  letter  that  I  had  addressed 
to  you  had  remained  unanswered  for 
over  six  months,  the  problem  became 
one  not  of  gaucherie  but  of  defiance 
of  law. 

“I  requested  my  secretary  to  de¬ 
cline  your  invitation  but  to  leave  your 
letter  in  my  open  file  in  order  that  I 
might  consider  it  when  important  and 
more  immediate  matters  were  not  so 
pressing.” 

Station  WLW  is  the  only  outlet  us¬ 
ing  500.000  watts  power,  a  grant  made 
to  that  broadcaster  for  experimental 
purposes  and  scientific  research.  In¬ 
stead,  Payne  claims,  Crosley  company 
has  used  its  extraordinary  grant  “sim¬ 
ply  as  a  means  of  earning  unusual 
commercial  profits.” 

The  commissioner  quoted  criticisms 
made  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  touch¬ 
ing  both  the  commission  and  the 
broadcasters,  and  he  commented:  “In 
view  of  these  statements  from  such 
eminent  authorities,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  I  have  been  very  patient  with 
reference  to  your  failure  to  furnish 
the  desired  information.” 

GaeitioRnaira  to  CretUy 

The  disclosure  is  sought  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  questionnaire: 

“A.  Please  supply  the  following  in¬ 
formation  for  each  calendar  year  or 
portion  thereof  since  the  date  of  the 
Commission’s  granting  authority  to 
employ  additional  power  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes;  also  for  the  last  full 
calendar  year  and  the  portion  of  a 
year  imm^iately  preceding  that  date: 

“1.  Balance  sheet  showing  separately 


300,530 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  (Mornine 
and  Evening  issues)  for  the  month  of 

JULY,  1937 

This  represents  a  gain  of  14,455  over 
July,  1936  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun  circu¬ 
lation  averaged  210,069  per  Sunday 
for  the  month  of  July,  1937 — a  gain 
of  8..330  over  July.  1936. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolvet  Around 


Moraing  Eveaiag  Stuiday 
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(а)  current  assets,  (b)  investments, 
(c)  fixed  assets,  (d)  intangible  as¬ 
sets,  (e)  current  and  accrued  liabili¬ 
ties,  (f)  fixed  liabilities,  (g)  reserves, 
(h)  capital  stock,  and  (i)  surplus. 

“2.  (a)  Profit  and  loss  statement 
showing  separately  (1)  gross  broad¬ 
casting  revenue;  (2)  deductions,  show¬ 
ing  separately  (a)  technical  and  pro¬ 
duction  department  expense,  (b)  sales 
department  expense,  (c)  general  and 
administrative  expense,  (d)  deprecia¬ 
tion,  (e)  amortization  of  intangible 
capital,  (f)  operating  rents,  (g)  taxes 
(except  Federal  income  taxes);  (3) 
net  operating  revenue;  (4)  other  in¬ 
come;  (5)  other  income  deductions; 

(б)  net  income  before  Federal  income 
taxes;  (7)  Federal  income  taxes,  and 
(8)  net  income. 

Seeks  Data  on  Ad  Rates 

“2.  (b)  Amount  of  dividends  de¬ 
clared  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  above  statement. 

“2.  (c)  Number  of  broadcasting 
hours  sold  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  above  statement. 

“3.  Broadcasting  time  devoted  to 
advertising  of  Crosley  products  and 
products  of  companies  affiliated,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  with  the  Crosley 
Radio  Corporation,  the  value  of  such 
time  (state  basis  of  valuation),  and 
the  amount  charged  for  such  time, 
and/or  the  manner  of  accoimting 
therefor. 

“B  (1)  Show  amounts  charged  for 
broadca^ing  per  hour  or  fraction  of 
an  hour. 


“B  (2)  Have  advertising  rates  for 
broadcasting  time  been  increased  since 
the  granting  of  the  experimental  li- 
cense? 

“B  (3)  If  so,  give  the  dates  on 
which  rates  were  increased  and  the 
percentage  of  each  increase  over  rates 
in  effect  immediately  preceding  the 
granting  of  the  experimental  license." 

Rnquast  Called  “Unofficial" 

Crosley’s  reply  to  the  commissioner 
blamed  the  latter  for  the  fact  that  in¬ 
formation  promised  last  year  had  not 
reached  the  communications  commis¬ 
sion’s  files.  He  recalled  two  attempts 
by  company  officials  to  arrange  con¬ 
ferences  with  Payne  and  the  latter’s 
suggestion  that  the  matter  be  held  in 
abeyance  awaiting  further  instruction 
from  him. 

Tlie  acting  chairman’s  right  to  de¬ 
mand  disclosure  v/as  questioned  by 
Crosley  who  branded  the  call  “a  per¬ 
sonal  as  distinguished  from  an  official 
request.” 

“Although  widely  accepted  by  the 
press  as  official,  it  is  none  the  less 
personal,  since  you  are  not  a  member 
of  the  broadcast  division  and  have  not 
been  authorized  by  that  division  or  by 
the  full  commission  to  make  such  a 
request;  moreover,  a  similar  request 
is  not  being  made  of  other  stations,” 
it  was  argued. 

Crosley  defended  the  use  of  WLW 
for  collection  of  commercial  profit  but 
denied  advertising  rates  were  in¬ 
creased  50  per  cent.  Hie  increase  was 
only  20  per  cent,  he  explained. 


JV orcester,  Massachusetts 


In  the  Worcester  retail  trading  zone  alone  the  Telegram- 
Gazette  concentrates  an  average  net  paid  daily  circulation 
far  greater  than  the  TOTAL  circulation  of  any  other 
Worcester  daily  paper. 


population  237,976 

Avaragn  1 8- 

mil*  Rntail  Trading  Zona 


TELEGRAM-GAZETTE  07 
RETAIL  ZONE 
CIRCULATION 

For  3  montiis  onding  March  31,  1937 


Through  the  Telegram-Gazette  ALONE  advertisers  may 
cover  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  homes,  in  Worcester 
and  throughout  the  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zone, 
which  every  day  receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper. 

Preferred  by  readers  of  every  class,  the  Telegram-Gazette 
is  the  dominant  merchandising  factor  throughout  Central 
Massachusetts.  In  the  city,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  homes 
of  highly-skilled  craftsmen  and  on  prosperous  modern 
farms,  readers  turn  first  to  the  Telegram-Gazette  for  news 
of  the  day  and  news  of  the  stores. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  .  .  .  .  1 1 4,098 

For  3  months  ending  March  31,  1937 

Of  this  total  circulation  of  114,098 — more  than  100,000 
is  concentrated  in  Worcester  and  Worcester’s  average  18- 
mile  retail  trading  zone  (population  433,^7) 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 
GEORGE  F.  BOOTH,  Publisher 

PAL'L  BLOCK  .4ND  ASSOCIATES  -  -  NationJ  Representatives 

New  York.  Chicapo.  Detroit,  Hostoii.  Phila^lelphia,  Sail  Francisco.  Los  Ang’elcs, 
Cincinnati 
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94,141  CITY 

nfi  Cl^  CITYfliltf 
WfSIX  SUBURBAN 

1 1 9.500  TOTAL 


^ . the  largest! 

City  Circulation 
ev^^attained  by  any 
San  l^aneisco  Newspaper 


itFigures  from  A.  B.  C,  Publisher's  Statement  for  six  months'  > 
period  ending  March  31,  1937 


The  San  Francisco  News,  growing  steadily  with  the 
city  it  serves,  has  gained  23,344  in  city  circulation 
during  the  four-year  period  beginning  March  31,  1933, 
or  more  than  twice  the  combined  gains  of  the  three 
other  daily  newspapers. 

In  total  circulation,  too.  The  News  has  reached  an  all- 
time  high  in  its  history.  During  the  past  four  years 
The  News  has  gained  37,958  in  total  circulation,  or 
]  0.922  more  than  the  combined  gains  of  the  three  other 
San  Francisco  daily  newspapers. 


THE  NEWS 


The  San  Francisco  News 


ember  of  the  united 
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Skoxt  'Ta.kei 


TRYING  TO  BREAK  INTO  the  peni¬ 
tentiary — unwittingly  of  course — to 
get  a  job  on  a  newspaper  was  the 
experience  of  Ray  E.  Garrison,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Daily  News  writer,  now 
on  the  staff  of  the  Clinton  (la.)  Her¬ 
ald.  He  thumbed  through  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son’s  big  directory  some 
years  ago,  found  the  name  “Reflector, 
Jeffersonville,  Ind.”,  and  wrote  the 
editor.  Three  or  four  days  later  a 
reply  came  back: 

“Dear  Sir — To  obtain  a  job  on  this 
newspaper  you  will  have  to  commit 
some  kind  of  crime  as  The  Reflector 
is  published  within  the  high  gray 
walls  of  the  Indiana  state  peniten¬ 
tiary." 

■ 

A  CERTAIN  Georgia  women’s  col¬ 
lege.  which  we  may  give  the  ficti¬ 
tious  name  of  Brady  College,  offers, 
among  other  degrees,  the  Bachelor  of 
Oratory  degree.  Some  years  ago,  a 
graduate  of  Brady  returned  to  her 
home  in  Texas,  and  shortly  thereafter 
acquired  ownership  of  a  goat  farm. 
The  story  ctune  back  to  Georgia,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  girl’s  picture.  An 
Atlanta  copy  reader  wrote  a  head 
something  like  the  following  to  top 
the  cut  and  story: 

“BRADY  COLLEGE  B.  O.  GRAD 
OPERATES  TEXAS  GOAT  FARM” 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  classified  ad  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record: 

.MAN  (elderly)  for  ke ’ii<  l  work.  $15 

iiifiiith  with  room  ami  Itroad.  Phone 

Hack.  .1  n«40-J. 

■ 

THE  FOLLOWING  account  of  a  wed¬ 
ding  was  received  recently  from  a 
country  correspondent  of  a  Tennes¬ 
see  daily: 

lyLkBRiACE  »  McMimn 
Etowah,  Aug.  4. — The  scenes  of 
Caldwell’s  “Tobacco  Road”  were  re¬ 
enacted  here  today,  when  a  bride 
and  gr(X)m  from  a  remote  section  of 
McMinn  county  accompanied  by  a 
party  of  friends,  called  at  Squire  H. 
D.  Rule’s  (^Sce  to  get  married. 

While  the  Squire  was  writing  out 
the  license,  the  snuff  box  was  passed. 
All  took  an  ample  mouthful  of  the 
weed.  At  this  time  a  large  crowd  of 
townfolk  had  gathered.  Ihey  were 
asked  to  stand.  The  bride  handed  her 
two  year  old  baby  to  one  of  the 
party,  then  journeyed  to  the  door  to 
release  some  spital.  She  then  re¬ 
turned  and  took  the  smiling  groom 
who  had  not  removed  his  hat,  by  the 
hand.  The  Squire  read  a  long  cere¬ 
mony  from  Term.  Code,  and  said 
“You  are  now  man  and  wife.”  At 
this  juncture,  one  of  the  party  rushed 
up  and  said  “Bill,  I  want  to  shake 
your  hand,  you  stood  up  under  that 
long  rigmarole  without  batting  an 
eye.” 

THE  STORY  of  a  woodpecker  that 

repeatedly  pecked  his  way  into  the 
columns  of  a  daily  newspaper  despite 
the  efforts  of  a  united  editorial  staff 
was  told  recmtly  in  his  “Smoke 
Rings”  column  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  by  Earle  Ennis. 

Hiis  woodpecdrer  was  in  a  filler 
item  reading: 

“The  woodpecker  is  a  scansorial 
bird  and  its  tail  feathers  are  rigid,” 
so  Mr.  Ennis  declared. 

The  scansorial  bird  appeared  in 
succession  on  page  2,  page  one  of  an 
early  edition,  in  the  society  coliunns 
on  the  marine  page  and  on  page  5. 
By  this  time  the  editorial  department 
was  in  an  uproar  of  frenzy  over  the 
failure  of  repeated  “kills”  to  kill  the 


woodpecker.  Executives  went  into 
conference-  and  then  the  composing 
room  foreman  was  called.  He  in  turn 
gave  personal  instructions  to  make-up 
men  that  tlie  woodpecker  must  be 
killed. 

Three  days  later  a  copy  reader 
screamed  and  it  was  found  the  wood¬ 
pecker  was  back  in  print  again.  An 
investigation  to  end  all  investigation  5 
started.  Probers  finally  concentrated 
their  cross-fire  on  one  printer  wno 
was  slightly  deaf,  as  he  had  been 
working  on  copy  for  the  page  to 
which  the  woodpecker  returned. 

“No,  I  ain’t  seen  no  woodpecker 
item,”  Mr.  Elnnis  described  the  printer 
as  stating,  adding  the  explanation  that 
“a  printer  is  always  ungrammatical 
when  fighting  for  his  honor.” 

The  foreman  was  thoroughly 
aroused  by  this  time  and  insisted  that 
the  printer  empty  his  pockets.  Out 
tiunbled  a  handful  of  little  lead  slugs 
about  the  woodpecker  and  a  chorus 
of  triumphant  “Ah  Ha’s”  arose. 

“Oh,”  said  the  printer,  “is  THAT  the 
woodpecker  slug?  I  didn’t  read  it.  It 
was  such  a  nice  size  I  made  up  a  lot 
of  them.  They’re  fine  for  plugging 
up  the  first  edition.” 

But  the  woodpecker  was  killed  then 
and  there. 

■ 

HURRIEDLY  glancing  at  a  cepy  i)F 

a  lengthy  speech  given  by  Sul 
Levitan,  state  treasurer,  Seegar  Sw.av- 
son,  managing  editor,  Superior  (Wis.) 
Evening  Telegram,  handed  it  to  a  cub 
remarking,  “Boil  it  down  to  a  half 
column.  You’ll  probably  find  the  lead 
in  the  last  paragraph.” 

Following  the  instructions  literally, 
the  cub  led  off  with:  “It  has  been 
said  that  if  the  nose  of  Cleopatra  had 
been  shorter  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth  would  have  been  changed.  If 
my  nose  had  been  shorter,  perhaps 
my  speech  wouldn’t  have  been  so 
long.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to 
change  my  face  and  give  it  a  Hi¬ 
bernian  complexion.” 

■ 

THE  WOMAN  CHURCH  EDITOR  of 

a  Pacific  Coast  daily  was  having 
trouble  hearing  over  a  poor  phone 
connection. 

“Say  it  again,”  the  spinster  editor 
asked  on  failing  to  understand  the 
sermon  title  selected  by  a  bachelor 
pastor. 

“Say  that  again,  please,”  she 
pleaded  a  second  time,  as  static  once 
more  stifled  the  message. 

Her  embarrassment  was  intense  as 
the  message  finally  came  through: 

“Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another.” 
■ 

Editok  &  PuBLisUEK  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 
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GHOST-WRITING  IS 
A  LUCRATIVE  TRADE 

Two  Former  Newspapermen 
To  Gross  $100,000  in  '37 

The  story  of  two  newspapermen 
who  lost  their  jobs  during  the  lean 
years  of  the  depression  only  to  come 
through  four  years  later  with  an  idea 
which  is  expiected  to  gross  them  $100,- 
000  in  1937,  is  told  in  Time  magazine. 

The  men  are  Fred  E.  Baer  and 
Henry  W.  Woods.  In  1933,  according 
to  Time,  they  established  themselves 
in  the  business  of  writing  other  peo¬ 
ples’  speeches.  At  first  ghost-writing 
was  considered  something  to  be  done 
in  secret  for  the  person  who  pre¬ 
sented  another’s  words  as  his  own 
insisted  that  secrecy  be  maintained. 
Consequently,  Baer  and  Woods  re¬ 
mained  anonymous. 

Their  work  was  good  and  their 
silence  golden.  One  day  last  week, 
according  to  Time,  they  celebrated 
the  writing  of  their  5,000,000th  word. 
Their  speeches  have  been  given  at 
important  banquets,  have  been  broad¬ 
cast,  and  have  been  used  as  simple 
gestures  of  kindness  from  inarticulate 
admirers. 

Woods  and  Baer  do  not  do  all  the 
writing  themselves  but  allot  assign¬ 
ments  to  200  other  writers  who  know 
what  to  say  but  have  no  audience. 

Both  Woods  and  Baer  began  their 
newspaper  training  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Baer  began  on  the  Times  while  Wood  I 
went  to  work  for  the  Republic  ^  I 
later  worked  on  the  PhiladelX  I 
Press  and  Public  Ledger  and  final].,  i 
came  to  New  York  to  work  for  tk  1 
American  Woods  came  directly  ti 
New  York  from  St.  Louis  and  worked  I 
for  the  Herald  and  the  old  World  I 

■  '  I 

“Bill"  Farnsworth  Leaves  I 
Nev7  York  loumal  I 

A  name  that  has  been  followed  ia 
New  York  papers  by  sports  fans  for 
more  than  thirty-four  years  will  m 
longer  appear,  for  Wilton  Stant® 
(Bill)  Farnsworth,  sports  editor  d 
the  Journal  until  the  American  w® 
merged  with  it,  and  then  columnist 
announced  Aug.  12,  that  he  had  re- 
tired  from  newspaper  writing  to  be- 
ceme  vice-president  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Sporting  Club,  of  whid 
Mike  Jacobs  is  president. 

After  a  start  on  the  American 
where  he  worked  up  to  the  position 
of  sports  editor,  Mr.  Farnsworth  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Journal  in  1925  to  direct 
the  sports  department. 

When  the  Joiu-nal  and  the  American 
joined,  Ed  Frayne,  sports  editor  oi 
the  American  was  made  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  combined  paper. 

Farnsworth  worked  in  coc^ration 
with  Damon  Runyon  in  promotin; 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst’s  Milk 
Fund.  Since  1923  he  has  helped  rais: 
$1,250,000  for  the  fund  from  boxing. 


Washington’s  No.  1  Newspaper 
In  America’s  No.  1  Market 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1937  The  Star  print¬ 
ed  11,592,378  lines  of  advertising.  This  is  more 
than  double  the  lineage  of  the  second  paper — 
and  an  increase  of  nearly  400,0(X)  lines  over  The 
Star’s  own  lineage  for  the  first  half  of  1936. 

This  means  that  locally  and  nationally  The 
Star  is  recognized  as  the  ONE,  and  really 
ONLY,  essential  medium  to  cover  this  market. 
Star  circulation,  too,  shows  a  steady  increase — 
keeping  step  with  the  growth  of  Washington 
and  the  25-mile  shopping  radius  into  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1937,  the 
average  gain  in  Star  circulation  was  Evening, 
4,204;  Sunday,  7,097. 

You  will  be  FULLY  represented  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  Washington  Market  through  THE 
STAR — Evening  and  Sunday — carrying  your 
message  directly  into  the  homes. 

An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 
Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 


l^lie  €benmg  ^tar. 


New  York  Ottlce 
DAN  A.  C.4RRUI.I. 
110  K.  4‘Znd  St. 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  OIBee 
4.  E.  LCTZ 
Tribune  Tower 
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A  tUe  Same! 

Detroit  Breaks  Tape  for  a  27%  Gain! 

You  can’t  keep  a  good  man  down  — or  hold  For  your  shore  in  this  active  market,  you  need 

Detroit  back.  Labor  disputes  loomed  large  on  the  The  Detroit  News.  Its  coverage?  The  largest  in  the 

front  page,  but  meanwhile  Detroit's  been  moving  Detroit  trading  area  and  concentrated  where  in- 

.  .  .  and  buying  ...  at  a  1929  gait.  comes  are  high!  It  takes  you  into  the  homes  where 

During  the  past  six  months  all  important  business  most  of  Detroit's  buying  is  done  ...  it  takes  you 

factors  in  Detroit  showed  an  improvement  over  right  in  because  76%  of  its  entire  city  circulation  is 

corresponding  months  of  1 936.  The  average  increase  home  delivered. 

was  27%.  Below  are  three  new  marks:  Complete  statistics  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

•  .^utiimiibile  Prnductiiin  JUMPED  12% 

•  InduHtriul  Empliijfinent  JUMPED  17% 

•  Department  Stiire  Salea  JUMPED  21% 

The  Detroit  1\e«ws 


NeH  Yiirh,  I.  A.  hlEIN,  Inc. 


THE  HUME  IMEWSPAPER 


flhirnuii,  1.  E.  LUTZ 
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20— ADVERTISING 


EDITOR  6,  PUBLISHER 


HOW  NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING  WORKS 

Each  weak  an  advartisinq  classification  will  ba  analyzed  in 
thasa  columns.  Since  practically  all  advertising  finally  canters 
on  a  retail  outlet,  thasa  studies  should  ba  of  equal  intarast 
to  national  as  well  as  local  advertisers. 

By  FRANK  E.  FEHLMAN 

No.  28.  How  to  Sell  Long  Schedules 

ADVERTISERS  FIND  much  to  criti-  If  every  reader  read  every  ad,  and  all 
cize  when  they  examine  the  sales  the  news,  a  40-page  paper  would  con- 
department  of  a  daily  newspaper;  rate  sume  from  5  to  10  hours  of  reading 
cards  are  unfair,  adjustments  not  time. 

easily  made,  positions  of  ads  are  not  No  one  has  yet  found  a  way  to 
good,  proofs  of  ads  never  right,  too  accurately  measure  or  calculate  the 
many  ads  on  the  page,  etc.,  etc.  Sel-  number  of  persons  who  see  and  read 
dom  do  they  praise  the  paper.  a  typical  advertisement.  Clues  we 

TTiis  brief  outline  is  devoted  to  one  have,  coupon  returns  and  increased 
part  of  the  newspaper’s  service  that  is  sales  that  can  be  traced  to  the  adver- 
completely  overlooked  by  the  critical  tising  run.  None  is  complete,  how- 
local  and  national  advertiser — the  case  ever. 

history  book,  or  record  sheets,  show-  Any  study  of  “How  long  should  a 
ing  the  success  and  failure  of  local  schedule  run?”,  must  face  the  facts 
accounts  over  the  past  five  years —  just  presented.  People  do  not,  as  a 
why  some  succeeded,  why  some  failed  rule,  buy  newspapers  because  of  the 
— and  a  detailed  analysis  of  both  sue-  advertising.  They  buy  them  because 
cesses  and  failures.  of  the  news  and  features  the  publisher 

offers.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in 
Elements  to  Be  Considered  preceding  articles,  the  most  successful 

A  TRAINED  ECONOMIST  of  many  ^'J^ertisers  have  been 

years’  experience,  recently  exam-  tl'ose  who  develop  news  about  their 
ined  carefully  fourteen  retail  cam-  stores,  merchandise,  sales  people  and 
paigns  that  have  been  run  continu-  delivery  sennees.  This  having  bwn 
ously  for  the  past  two  to  five  years.  Proven,  we  have  a  solid  foundation 
He  gave  each  element  or  factor  of  which  to  build  a  sales  plan, 
each  campaign  a  percentage  of  a  pos-  Compete  with  the  news  columns, 

sible  100  per  cent  rating.  Some  of  with  competitors.  Get  news  in 
the  things  he  studied  were  headlines,  headline  and  copy, 
copy,  illustrations,  seasonal  appeals. 


must  be  as  interesting  as  the  compet¬ 
ing  news  in  the  next  column. 

Back  to  the  First  Three  Answers 

RETAIL  STORES,  regardless  of  their 

size,  always  do  some  business,  pro¬ 
vided  their  doors  are  unlocked  and 
open.  The  wants  and  needs  of  a 
community  vary  with  the  seasons,  and 
days  of  the  week.  No  one  knows  the 
exact  day  and  hour  when  a  woman 
will  buy  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Junior 
or  a  box  of  powder  for  herself.  This 
being  true,  it  follows  that  the  store 
selling  Junior  shoes,  will  have  more 
chances  of  selling  the  average  woman 
if  his  ads  are  run  on  a  T.  F.  schedule. 
And  the  more  often  he  runs,  the 
greater  will  be  his  chances  of  winning 
new  customers. 

If  a  store  is  worth  opening  each  day, 
with  a  corps  of  salespeople,  it  most 
certainly  deserves  a  listing  in  the 
paper  with  a  little  story  about  the 
items  to  be  offered  the  day  the  ad 
appears. 

A  Slow  Sale 

SELUNG  A  DOZEN  ADVERTISERS 

the  idea  of  using  your  paper  on  a 
T.  F.  schedule  is  not  done  in  a  day  or 
a  week.  It’s  a  long  sale,  but  is,  in 
our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  needed 
things  in  every  local  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  local  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  United  States  stiunble 
along  with  “in-and-out”  advertise¬ 
ments,  expecting  a  miracle  to  happen 
after  a  few  ads  have  run.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  spent  with  little  or  no 
results;  and  national  advertisers  make 
the  same  mistake,  too. 

Long,  indefinite  T.  F.  schedules  in 
a  daily  newspaper  will  sell  anything 


Dowd  Heads  SNPA  Group 
On  Business  Aiiairs 

Ted  Dealey,  president  oi  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  appointed  W.  ('  Dowd,  Jr. 
of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  business  affairs  committee. 
Other  members  named  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  are:  R.  B.  Chandler,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  and  Register;  C.  E.  Palmer,  Tex¬ 
arkana  (Ark.)  Gazette  and  IVeuJs;  J.  S. 
Nims.  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune;  H.  V. 
Jenkins,  Savannah  (Ga.)  JVeius  and 
Press;  B.  F.  Forgery,  Ashland  (Ky.) 
Independent;  J.  W.  Franz,  New  Or¬ 
leans  (La.)  Item  and  Tribune;  L.  P. 
Cashman,  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Herald 
and  Post;  C.  C.  Council,  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun;  H.  H.  Horton, 
Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Times;  J.  M.  Bla¬ 
lock,  Columbia  (Tenn.)  State;  C.  F. 
Worthen,  Longview  (Tex.)  News  and 
Journal;  Carl  B.  Short,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World  News,  and  B.  L. 
Elarly,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Telegraph 
and  Sunset-News. 

m 

DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Independent  suspended  publication  in¬ 
definitely  Aug.  14,  two  weeks  and  a 
day  after  its  first  anniversary.  W.  0. 
Saunders,  editor,  in  a  signed  editorial 
said:  “While  there  is  little  hope  of 
resuming  publication  of  the  daily,  it 
is  possible  that  an  arrangement  may 
be  worked  out  to  enable  us  to  return 
to  the  weekly  field.” 

■ 

TO  CURB  BLURBS 

East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Aug.  16— A 
publicity  control  bureau,  designed  to 
curb  free  commercial  advertising  sent 
out  disguised  as  news,  will  be  estab- 


price,  competition,  size  of  ads,  fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  and  length  of 
schedule. 

Length  of  Schedule  Rated  50% 

THE  ECONOMIST  DECIDED  after  two 
months  study  of  the  14  campaigns 
that  frequency  of  insertion  accounted 
for  at  least  half  of  the  success  of  these 
two  to  five-year  campaigns.  It  is  his 
belief  that  most  newspapers  have  com¬ 
pletely  neglected  the  importance  of 
research  covering  the  length  of  sched¬ 
ules.  His  findings  are  confirmed  by 
our  own  studies  and  experience. 

How  Long  ShotUd  Schedule  Run? 

SEVERAL  ANSWERS,  aU  facetious, 
are  volimteered — as  long  as  you 
stay  in  business — as  long  as  you  can 
pay  for  ihe  ads — as  long  as  you  Wiuit 
an  income  from  your  business.  When 
all  of  the  arguments  have  been  made 
for  continuous  schedules,  these  three 
won’t  seem  facetious,  because  they 
sum  up  all  the  answers  that  can  be 
made. 

The  average  interested  inquirer  will 
want  something  more  definite;  and  it 
is  for  him  that  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made. 

How  Many  See  An  Ad? 

EXAMINE  TODAY’S  COPY  of  your 
paper.  The  Thursday  issue  of  a 
client’s  paper  had  127  local  advertise¬ 
ments,  27  national  ads,  900  classified 
ads  and  about  160  columns  of  news. 
Suppose  the  paper  lives  a  solid  hour 
in  an  average  home,  which  is  longer 
than  the  average  life  of  a  daily.  Two 
or  more  pei^le  read  different  parts  of 
the  paper.  None  goes  through  it  from 
page  1  to  page  48. 

Measure  your  today’s  paper  now — 
count  the  ads,  all  of  them.  Count 
the  news  items.  Now  select  a  typical 
local  advertisement,  say  a  2-column 
by  5-inch  ad.  How  many  persons  will 
see  the  ad  out  of  50,000  circulation? 


Another  Approach  at  a  lower  net  cost.  This  you  can  lished  by  the  Michigan  Press  Associa- 

ONE  TEST  GAVE  US  these  facts.  Promise  any  advertiser.  tion  here  Sept.  1. 


An  ad — 2  columns  by  4  inches — was 
run  14  times  in  14  weeks  before  the 
telephone  calls  fell  off.  Same  copy, 
same  size,  same  day  each  week. 

With  this  to  guide  us,  a  series  of 
ads,  12  in  number,  was  prepared. 
These  ads  are  now  running  twice  a 
week,  winter,  summer,  spring  and  fall 
for  a  full  52  weeks.  Newspaper  peo¬ 
ple,  as  a  group,  do  not  like  to  admit 
that  an  ad  may  be  run  many  times 
before  an  individual  actually  sees  the 
ad.  Such  is  the  case,  but  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  billboards,  street  cars, 
radio,  and  direct  mail. 

The  difference  between  these  medi¬ 
ums  and  newspapers,  is  that  once  you 
buy  a  newspaper  schedule,  you  are 
in  a  position  to  talk  to  almost  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  market. 
Whether  they  hear  your  voice  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  how  ably  your 
headlines  are  written;  and  to  hold 
their  attention  the  copy  that  follows 


11  n  b  n  k  can  agencies, 
publishers  and  broadcasting 
chains  find  a  better  audience 
than  the  33,000  industrial 
and  financial  leaders  who 
pay  $18  a  year  or  7c  a  copy 
for  The  Wall  Street  Journal? 


Somewhere  there  is  a  publisher 

who,  for  reasons  of  age.  health,  or  other  interests 
wants  to  lighten  his  responsibilities.  What  1  am 
looking  for  is  just  this:  I  have  a  substantial  amount 
of  capital  that  I  want  to  invest  in  a  daily  newspaper. 
I  will  take  over  a  property  in  its  entirety  or  a  sizable 
equity  in  a  good  sized  newspaper. 

My  experience  in  newspapering  has  been  strictly 
on  the  business  side — 23  years,  to  be  exact,  with  two 
of  the  country's  largest  newspaper  organizations. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  publisher  who  wants 
to  dispose  of  his  property  but  who  feels  he  has  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  community.  Or  for  one  who 
wants  to  get  out  from  under  the  business  department 
responsibilities. 

Knowing  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  an  organization 
when  it  becomes  known  that  a  newspaper  is  contem¬ 
plating  managerial  changes.  I  can  assure  you  that  all 
negotiations  will  he  treated  in  the  strictest  of  confi¬ 
dence. 

Bank  and  business  references  will  be  furnished 
before  any  negotiations  get  under  way. 


Box  2570,  Editor  &  Publisher,  N.  Y.  City 
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BRINGS  J.  N.  ADAM  6-  CO. 
TO  NIAGARA  FALLS 


1  Kl  Adam  &.  Co. 

L/To'S  LARGEST  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
'Member  o(  the  As.oci.ted  Dry  Goods.  Inc. 


got  th© 


Facts 


about 


J.  K.  ADAM 

O  00  tUPFALO^  LAIteCST 

&  u  U 


Faith  end  eonSdence  in  the  eccompfishnsent.  o<  the  people  o(  Nie^ere  Fell^ 

It  wes  this  teith.  end  the  feet  thel  »e  elreody  heve  e  number  of  «ood  fri^ 
end  customer,  in  your  city,  thet  first  prompted  J.  N.  Adem  *  Ce.  to  consi^ 

,  ...  store  in  Nie^r.  FJIs.  Ue  eny  90od.  -eArun  besmess.  we  hrst 
comprehend.e  survey  your  city  to  qether  importmd  f  net.  or.  to 
b«M  OWP  flA«l  dtciiion.  Ai  »h*»#  f#eH  to  com*  to  v».  whot  on^molv 
bom  moroty  coirfidooeo  wot  ropUeoa  by  tomotbii*9  grootor.  Wo  tbo  «tp*f 
Mio.  rd  ,<«  ,rm,th  frmn  e  popJetim,  of  I2.*3I  in  HM  to  .  psrpJetrm.  <d  ^ 
tO.OOO  todey.  The  inspiretion  of  your  strete^ic  position,  end  your  coosbmed 
hedino  ere.  in  the  United  Stetes  end  Cenede  witb  over  225.0M  persons;  your 
qmndeble  money  income  of  epprodmetely  $1 17,000.000;  end  y««  1*0  jnd  ^ 
hoH  miKon  yeerly  nutor.toth.F.«s.Wefeltthe  inspiretion  ofyourmorethmslifty 
bL^nTend.  evm.  mme.  your  poution  ..  Hm  Power  City  end  Hre  tl^ 
ebrnnioJ  Center  of  Iho  World.  And  we  were  impressed  by  the  P»^ 

purity  of  your  citiiens.  We  reeliied  there  ere  few  cities  in  the  United  Steles  wdh 
the  seme  possibilities  for  continued  yowth  end  Industriel  development.  And 
with  this  confimmd  confidence,  end  this  Inspiretion,  ceme  e  visim.  of  your  city 
of  the  future.  And  so  ...  J.  N.  Adm.  *  Co.  come,  to  Nieoer.  Fdb- 
with  0  store  so  modem  H  will  keep  peon  e  querter  of  •  century  hencel 


J.  H.  ADAM  6>  CO.  -  OFFICIAL  PUBLIC  OPENING  -THURSDAY  NIGHT  -  AUGUST  SHi  -7JO 

From  the  July  24th  issue  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette 


NIAGARA 


City  Population 
Over  80.000 

Trading  Area 
Population  225,000 

Spendable  Money 
Income  $  1 1 7,000,000 

21/2  Million 
Yearly  Visitors 

More  than  50 
Large  Industries 

Prosperity  of 
the  Citizens 


Industrial  Employ¬ 
ment  ]S€}w  at  An 
All-Time  High, 


Industrial  Payrolls 
Alone  More  Them 
$3,000,000  a 
Month, 


Represented  Nationally 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

New  York  —  Chicago 
Boston  —  Philadelphia 
Atlanta  —  Detroit 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

A  progressive,  prosperous  city 

Completely  Covered  Only  by 

NIAGARA  FALLS  GAZEHE 

MEMBER  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  UNITED  PRESS  ABC  MEDIA  RECORDS 
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Huge  Classified  Gains 
Shown  by  Dailies 

Semi-Annual  Linage  Reflects  Better  Business  in 
First  '37  Half ...  38  Papers  Carried  Over 
Million  Lines,  Against  20  in  '36 


By  D.  B.  BARNHART 

IT  HAS  BEEIN  a  well  known  fact,  for 
many  years,  that  classified  linage 
was  the  best  barometer  of  business  in 
the  world.  If  that  saying  holds  good 
then  business  is  due  for  a  continued 
rise  because,  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1937,  there  were  38  newspapers, 
week  day  figures  only,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  which  carried 
over  a  million  lines  of  classified,  as 
reported  in  the  recent  semi-annual 
linage  tabulations  of  Editor  &  Ptjb- 
LISHQt. 

This  compares  with  20  papers  in 
both  1936  and  1935  that  carried  over 
a  million  lines  of  classified,  week  day 
figures  only,  counted. 

Four  papers  report  over  two  mil¬ 
lion  lines.  The  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner  leads  the  field  with  2,480,- 
576  lines  of  classified  which  places 
the  Toronto  Telegram  in  second  place 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

31  Over  Millies  Mark 
The  38  papers  which  carried  over 
a  million  lines  of  classified,  exclusive 
of  Sunday  editions  are  as  follows: 


1 —  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner  . . .  2,480,576 

2 —  Toronto  Telegram  .  2,244,606 

3 —  Los  Angeles  Times  .  2,182,075 

4—  Toronto  Star  .  2,068,203 

5 —  Detroit  News  .  1,962,281 

6 —  Los  Angeles  Examiner .  1,902,665 

7 —  Chicago  Tribune  .  1,836,555 

8 —  yon  Francisco  Examiner .  1,684,890 

9 —  Newark  News  .  1,617,466 

10 —  Akron  Beacon  Journal  .  1,470,050 

11 —  Chicago  Daily  News .  1,440,479 

12 —  IVashingloH  Star .  1,438,994 

13 —  New  York  American  .  1,422,836 

14 —  Miami  Herald  .  1,374,072 

15 —  Vancouver  Province  .  1,353,111 

16 —  Oakland  Tribune  .  1,338,377 

17 —  Milwaukee  Journal  .  1,274,535 

18 —  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  1,183,721 

19 —  Winnipeg  Free  Press  (P.M.)..  1,148,082 

20 —  Detroit  Times  .  1,135,422 

21—  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  1,130,256 

22 —  Winnipeg  Free  Press  (A.M.)..  1,127,817 

23 —  Cleveland  Press  .  1,119,252 

24 —  Indianapolis  News  .  1,105,274 

25 —  Columbus  Dispatch  .  1,099,395 

26 —  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  .  1,096,655 

27—  Buffalo  News  .  1,091,711 

28 —  Pittsburgh  Press  .  1,085,300 

29 —  Baltimore  Sun  (A.M.)  .  1,083,401 

30 —  Baltimore  Sun  (P.M.) .  1,079,711 

31 —  Sacramento  Bee  .  1,074,197 

32 —  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  .  1,064,935 

33 —  Brooklyn  Eagle  .  1.058,693 

34 —  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  1,057,449 

35 —  San  Francisco  Chronicle  .  1,028,719 

36 —  Francisco  News  .  1,021,177 

37 —  New  York  Times  .  1,012,148 

38 —  Houston  Chronicle  .  1,006,852 


The  Newark  Ledger  carried  over  a 
million  lines  in  1935  but  in  the  next 
two  years  failed  to  reach  that  mark. 
The  Brooklyn  Daily  Elagle  fell  below 
the  million  mark  in  1936  but  reached 
that  objective  again  this  year,  while 
the  Seattle  Times  was  just  over  the 
million  mark  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1936  but  was  not  quite  up  there 
this  year. 

Trend  to  Better  Ads 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  writing  a 
classified  ad  properly  is  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  its  own.  For  too  many  years 
the  average  newspaper  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  this  all  important 
phase.  The  transient  advertiser,  sim¬ 
ply  copied  an  ad  that  took  his  fancy 
from  his  favorite  paper  and  hoped  it 


would  bring  results.  But  all  that  is 
undergoing  a  complete  change. 

With  more  and  more  papers  elim¬ 
inating  the  use  of  abbreviations,  a 
habit  that  was  so  bad  several  years 
ago  that  the  average  reader  could  not 
decipher  the  want  ads,  descriptive 
copy  is  now  being  used.  Managers 
and  salesmen  are  suggesting  that  copy 
be  written  to  suit  the  article  to  be 
advertised,  rather  than  take  an  ad 
that  might  be  suited  to  any  one  of  a 
himdred  articles. 

A  lost  ad  can  pertain  to  only  one 
article  and  proper  description  is 
necessary  to  help  in  its  recovery,  if 
the  paper  is  to  be  known  as  one  that 
brings  results  in  this  classification. 
Again  no  one  wants  just  a  maid. 
They  want  a  particular  type  of  maid. 
Send  two  different  t3rpe  girls  to  the 
door  of  a  woman  advertising  for  a 
maid  and  one  is  rejected  for  some 
reason.  That  reason  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  ad  to  save  the  one  girl 
the  trouble  of  making  a  fruitless  call. 

Descriptive  Copy  Impertoet 

The  real  importance  of  making  copy 
fully  descriptive  can  best  be  shown 
through  real  estate  advertising.  Pa¬ 
pers  which  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
being  productive  in  that  line  will  be 
found  to  have  ads  that  truly  describe 
the  properties  for  sale.  Seldom  are 
two  houses  alike.  There  are  always 
some  differences  that  if  brought  out 
in  the  advertising  will  create  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  some  prospective 
buyer.  It  may  be  the  mention  of  a 
certain  kind  of  shrubbery,  odd  wall 
paper,  an  extra  clothes  closet,  or  any 
one  of  a  thousand  peculiarities. 

Next  time  you  have  an  advertiser 
who  expects  to  sell  a  house  the  first 
day  the  ad  appears,  or  who  moans 
when  his  first  ad  fails  to  bring  several 
buyers,  directly  to  his  door,  point  out 
that  newspapers  cannot  do  the  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  surprising  when  you 
consider  the  large  number  of  buyers 
and  sellers  of  real  estate  that  are 
brought  together  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns,  and  at  such  trifling  costs. 

It  is  an  odd  business  this  classified. 
The  advertiser  of  a  lost  watch  wants 


All-Time  Peak  . . . 

July,  1937,  is  the  great¬ 
est  month  in  weekday 
Herald  Tribune  circu¬ 
lation. 

NEW  YORK 

IHeralb  ^Tribune 


Classified  Idea  Comer 

Dance  advertiiing  ii  a  clauifica- 
tion  that  can  stand  development  in 
most  newspapers.  J.  W.  Augustin, 
classified  menager  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Repoter,  Fond  du  Lee,  Wis¬ 
consin,  has  successfully  obtained  a 
steady  flow  of  this  advertising  from 
all  the  surrounding  counties.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  dance  held  in  their 
circulation  area  runs  one  or  more 
classified  dance  ads.  Sometimes 
runs  20  inches  a  day.  Mr.  Augustin 
will  be  glad  to  send  a  tear  sheet. 


only  one  answer,  the  advertiser  of  a 
house  for  sale  wants  himdreds  of 
prospects,  the  firm  advertising  for  a 
salesman  wants  only  one  good  pros¬ 
pect  from  his  ad,  the  automobile  deal¬ 
er  wants  enough  prospects  to  keep 
his  complete  sales  force  busy  for  a 
month. 

And  for  this  service,  we,  in  the 
classified  field,  charge  approximately 
the  same  prices.  In  fact,  the  majority 
of  papers  make  a  smaller  charge  to 
the  commercial  advertiser  who  has  a 
hundred  used  cars  for  sale  than  we 
do  to  the  man  who  has  but  one  car. 

The  commercial  advertiser  can  af¬ 
ford  and  should  have  fully  descrip¬ 
tive  copy  for  all  his  ads.  It  is  the 
one  way  we  have  of  getting  additional 
linage  for  the  extra  business  he 
gets  when  he  uses  the  classified  want 
ads. 

Stars'  Shopping  Contest 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  this 

month  is  running  a  “Go  Shopping 
with  the  Stars”  contest  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns.  Caricatures  of  75  mo¬ 


tion  picture  stars  are  printed  over  « 
two-week  [wriod,  with  clews  dropped 
among  various  classifications.  Con¬ 
testants  must  find  the  clews,  paste 
them  to  the  caricatures  and  identify 
the  latter,  submitting  the  entire  series 
at  the  close  of  the  contest.  Prizes 
amounting  to  $300,  with  the  first  prize 
$100,  will  be  awarded.  There  will  be 
60  prize  winners. 

The  daily  classified  columns  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  were  printed  as  a 
separate  six-page  section  Aug.  12 
While  *he  plan  will  not  be  followed  as 
a  regular  practice,  the  section  vnll  be 
handled  separately  from  time  to  time 
J.  B.  McCormick,  classified  manager 
stated.  The  department  was  given 
proofs  of  the  section  several  days  in 
advance,  and  secured  considorable 
additional  linage  as  a  result,  he 
said. 

Thanks  in  Wont  Ads 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY,  the 

poet,  foimd  an  easy  way  to  reply  to 
friends  who  wrote  notes  recently  in 
praise  of  her  new  book.  She  used  the 
classified  columns  of  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  to  say  “thank 
you.”  Miss  Millay  lives  at  Austerlitz, 
about  30  miles  from  Albany. 

■ 

Daily  Puts  Out  Issue 
by  Candle  Light 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  put 
out  its  issue  of  August  10  partly  by 
candle  light,  following  a  power  fail¬ 
ure.  Lightning  struck  near  the  Ob¬ 
server  building  at  7:30  P.  M.  and 
when  power  was  not  restored  in  a 
few  minutes  a  large  supply  of  can¬ 
dles  was  obtained  and  such  work  as 
could,  largely  in  the  news  rooms, 
went  forward.  Power  was  later  re¬ 
stored. 


“OUR  SHIP  CAME  IN” 

hore  in  Kansas 

and  behold !  when  it  docked  its  precious  cargo  on  the  fertile 
fields  of  Kansas  Farmers  there  was  a  flood-tide  of  gold  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  at 

$384,000,000 

which  represents  an  INCREASE  of 

$44,000,000 

OVER  1936  INCOME 

Brookmire’s  Income  Map  shows  Kansas  with  35%  GAIN 
over  the  same  period  last  year  and  49%  GAIN  over  the 
three  year  average.  No  other  state  bordering  Kansas  ranks 
nearly  as  high  in  estimated  gain. 

Forbes’s  Magazine  picks  Topeka  as  one  of  the  Nation’s 
brightest  spots  for  sales  and  collections. 

THEY  CAN'T  ALL  BE  WRONG! 

And  YOU  can^t  he  wrong,  either  if  you  select 

THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL 

to  carry  a  tempting  story  of  your  products  to  this  highly  prosperous 
and  responsive  Topeka  Market  of  approximately  350,000  people — 
now  eager  and  able  to  buy  anything  and  everything  ^ter  six  lean 
years.  The  CAPITAL  offers  over  50,000  subscribers  with  more  than 
200,000  readers  all  concentrated  in  the  glamorous  agricultural  belt 
of  Kansas.  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  reaches  MORE  THAN 
TWICE  as  many  people  as  any  other  Topeka  Paper — has  the  lowest 
milline  rate  (13c  a  line) — and  gets  best  results  at  lowest  cost. 

THE  TOPEKA  DAILY  CAPITAL 

Arthur  Capper,  Publisher 

Topeka  Member  A3.C.  Kansas 

Represented  by  The  Capper  Publications 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  Kenset  City  Sen  Francisco 
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YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  THE  NASHVILLE  MARKET  ? 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAJOR  MARKET 
AND  THE  BEST  MEANS  OF 
SELLING  IT  Voun,  GOODS 


•  THE  MARKET  —  middle  Tennessee,  including  35 
Tennessee  and  6  Kentucky  Counties  in  a  radius  of 
seventy-five  miles  from  Nashville. 

In  this  area  there  are  863,215  people. 

This  includes  Nashville  with  its  184,353  population. 

23  other  towns  with  a  combined  population  of  292,756 
people. 


the  map  above.  Out  of  these  41  Counties  containing 
24  cities  and  863,215  people.  .  . 

The  Tennessean  leads  in  Nashville. 

The  Tennessean  leads  in  every  one  of  the  remaining 
23  towns. 

The  Tennessean  leads  in  36  out  of  41  Counties. 


This  market  spent  $153,709,000.00  in  retail  outlets 
alone  last  year. 

It  showed  a  47%  retail  spending  increase  over  1933, 
against  a  3 1  %  gain  for  these  United  States  as  a  whole. 

X  Marks  the  Only  Spots  Where 
the  Tennessean  Newspapers 
Do  Not  Lead! 

As  to  the  means  for  selling  this  major  market,  study 


The  opposition  paper 
leads  in  only  5  of  the  41 
Counties. 

Here  is  a  growing,  buying 
market  for  your  goods. 
And  the  only  way  to  cover 
it  completely  is  through 
the  pages  of  the  market's 
favorite  newspaper. 


\ennessean  Newspapers 


MORNING  •  EVENING 


Silliman  Evan* 
President  and  PuMUher 


NASHVILLE. 


•  SUNDAY 

TENNESSEE 


Each  A.B.P.  Publisher  subscribes  to  the 
following  principles  of  publication  prac¬ 
tice: 

1  —  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of 

subscribers. 

2  —  To  work  for  troth  and  honesty. 

3 — To  eliminate  his  personal  opinions 
from  news  columns,  but  to  be  a 
leader  of  thought  in  his  editorials. 

4  —  To  refuse  to  publish  "puffs",  free 

reading  notices  or  paid  "write¬ 
ups";  and  to  measure  all  news  by 
this  standard:  "Is  it  real  news?" 

5  —  To  decline  advertisements  which 

mislead,  or  do  not  conform  to 
'  business  integrity. 

6 — To  solicit  subscriptions  and  ad¬ 
vertising  solely  on  merit. 

7  —  To  supply  advertisers  with  full 
information  regarding  character 
and  extent  of  circulation,  subject 
to  authentic  verification. 

'  8  —  To  cooperate  with  organizations 

and  individuals  engaged  in  crea¬ 
tive  advertising. 

9 — To  avoid  unfair  competition. 

10  —  To  determine  the  greatest  func¬ 
tion  of  the  field  he  serves,  and  to 
promote  thot  function  in  every 
legitimate  way. 


Add  to  these  principles  the  fact  that  A.B.P.  pub¬ 
lications  must  also  be  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  and  you  can  readily  see 
why  buyers  of  space  in  A.B.P.  papers  enjoy 
practically  waste-free,  paid  circulation  among 
worthwhile  buyers  in  whichever  market  they 
choose  to  address. 


■  HE  1937  A.B.P.  Blue  Book,  offering  you  the  combined  knowledge  and 
experience  of  2,537  men,  every  one  marker  minded  and  marker  wise,  is 
now  available.  To  adverrisers  and  advertising  agencies  who  have  made 
profirable  use  of  rhe  previous  issue,  rhis  valuable  reference  book  needs 
no  introducrion  . . .  excepr  ro  say  rhar  it  is  larger  and  more  complere  rhan 
before.  To  rhose  who  are  nor  acquainred  wirh  rhe  A.B.P.  Blue  Book,  a 
glance  inside  (see  illusrrarion)  will  show  how  rhis  volume  sers  forth 
uniformly  and  in  detail,  without  superlatives,  without  idle  claims,  the 
facts  you  need  in  appraising  the  papers  that  serve  the  markets  you  sell. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  initial  mailing  of  office  cop¬ 
ies,  for  agency  and  advertising 
executives,  will  be  made  during 
Aitgust. 
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Orchid  Salesman  Wins  Orchids 
for  Smoothest  Publicity  Gag 


they  were  opened.  As  they  were  cisms  and  suggestions  for  the 
opened,  the  route  number  was  writ-  torial  department;  those  which  ^ 
,  ten  on  the  upper  comer,  the  number  tained  criticisms  and  suggestioi»W 

M.  W.  Dye  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  The  Pacific  coast  orchidist,  a  dif-  on  the  half  ticket,  which  was  the  con-  the  circulation  department,  and  thn! 

some  of  the  smoothest  press  agent^  fident  -  looking  elderly  man,  ap-  testant’s  only  identification  (the  con-  which  had  neither.  They  were  b*! 
Michigan  dailies  have  fallen  for  in  proached  the  editorial  department  testant  retained  the  other  half),  com-  died  in  sUcks  of  100  and  distrfl^ 
years.  through  the  publisher,  usually  intro-  pared  with  the  number  on  the  ques-  to  the  proper  departments  for 

Dye  happens  to  be  a  purveyor  of  ducing  himself  as  a  former  newsboy  tionnaire,  and  the  questionnaires  liminary  judging.  The  blanks  hm. 
“cobra  orchids,”  plants  which  are  oi'  a  former  resident  of  the  town  who  sorted  into  five  piles  (men,  Sunday  gone  through  again  to  make  sure  Ik 
nourished  in  their  native  state  by  was  “just  passing  through”  and  and  daily;  women,  Sunday  and  none  containing  suggestions  had  ben 
trapping  insects  and  worms.  During  wanted  to  reminisce  of  “old  times.”  daily,  and  children)  and  counted,  and  misdirected.  All  questionnaires  wbirk 


ofS  ““  “»•  ““  ““ 

“nn  th«a  wav  tn  Washintrtnn  tn  nrownt  After  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  used  a  Times  circulation,  and  10  per  cent  of  ®  precaution  all  the  coupons  re- 

a  sniito^n  to  SrllatS^l  Lten^  picture  and  story  of  the  gold-digging  the  daily  Times  circulation.  Each  dis-  turned  with  questionnaires  wen 

ffardns  ”  botanist  who,  incidentally,  admitted  trict  was  given  a  quota,  based  on  the  sorted  by  serial  numbers  so  that  an} 

*  Directlv  after  annearance  of  these  ^  ownership  of  a  gold  mine,  also  on  circulation  in  the  district  compared  o'*®  could  be  located  if  it  became  nx 

.  .  u  ^  .  ,  j  ^1  I  .  ..I,  the  slopes  of  the  Olympics,  other  pa-  with  the  total  circulation,  in  order  to  cessary  for  the  identification  of  th 

hnnHw»rfQ  of  the  ^nnt^^to^  which  had  been  similarly  vie-  draw  an  accurate  sample.  Tabulating  winners,  a  situation  which  did  no 

ceTtf!fs2  timized  launched  an  investigation  and  all  would  give  an  unfair  picture  due  develop. . 

,  ■  u  L.  ••  ®  warning  was  carried  on  press  wires  to  the  fact  that  some  districts  returned  ^ 

They  Thrive  or  Hamburger  against  his  operations.  more  than  others. 

Dye  told  the  story  of  having  found  In  Lansing,  he  had  told  representa-  Meanwhile  30  codes  covering  all  in- 
this  allegedly  extremely  rare  orchid  tives  of  the  State  Journal  he  was  giv-  formation  contained  on  the  question¬ 
growing  wild  on  the  slc^s  of  the  ing  a  specimen  of  his  “cobra”  to  naires  were  devised  and  divided 

Olympic  range  of  the  Rockies  be-  Michigan  State  College  botanical  gar-  among  the  14  coders,  arranged  on  a 

tween  the  5,000  and  6,000-foot  levels,  dens  but  the  gift  was  never  received,  straight-line  system  so  that  each  girl 

Removal  of  the  plants  to  sea  level,  he  A  leading  department  store,  how-  coded  only  a  part  of  each  question- 
said,  killed  them  but  he  gradually  ever,  bought  a  good  stock  of  the  naire,  enabling  her  to  work  faster  and 

”  ’  . avoid  mistakes.  After  the  samples 

were  picked  they  were  started  down  vey  was 
a  column  of  the  coding  line.  At  the  end  of  the  Hotchkiss 


In  both  editorial  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments  the  questionnaires  wen 
turned  over  to  departmental  execu¬ 
tives  as  rapidly  as  they  came  in,  wh«( 
each  was  read,  and  the  volume  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  the  hundred  or  so 
most  likely  candidates  for  the  prizes 
Final  decision  as  to  the  winners  was 
made  from  these. 

Need  for  such  a  comprehensive  sur- 


lar  experience  with  the  wily  orchid- 
peddler,  devoting  over 

space  to  a  human  interest  story,  with  line  two  girls  who  were  familiar  with  tual  form  was  worked  out  by  W.  R 
a  three-column  cut  of  Dye.  ‘  '  '  -----  ..  .  -.  ,  . 

■  ■  to  make  sure  that  all  questions  had  tail  Marketing  and  Survey  Depart- 

*in  nnn  been  coded  properly.  The  coded  ment,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  midst 

UUrVUvl  XXllaWxria  questioimaires  were  then  bundled,  of  the  job  of  tabulating  the  findings. 

In  SlirV©Y  still  by  routes,  and  sent  to  an  outside  The  work  is  being  carried  on  by  Rob- 

firm  which  did  the  Hollerith  punching  ert  Baxter,  his  former  assistant,  who 

continued  from  page  9  ^  contract  arrangement.  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  the  de- 

When  the  cards  were  punched,  the  partment. 

Times  paid  5  cents  for  each  family 

from  whom  filled-out  questionnaires  [^^^■■■■■11^  t 
were  collected,  the  route  men  making  Ik 
their  own  arrangements  for  paying 

the  boys.  In  addition  a  number  of  uP ^  i 

prizes  were  awarded.  The  three  route 

men  making  the  best  showing,  return- 

ing  the  highest  percentage  of  filled 

out  questionnaires  from  the  total  orig- 

inally  delivered  to  him,  received  $50, 

of  retimis  from  their  routes  received 

man  having  the  Lincoln-Zephyr  win- 

ner  among  his  customers,  and  the  car-  5^ 

rier  on  that  route  received  a  new 


the  complete  code  made  a  final  check  Ferrell,  late  director  of  the  Times  Re- 


Forr  Getting  $18,000 
for  Signed  Articles 

Ever  since  Tommy  Farr  won  the 
British  heavyweight  boxing  cham¬ 
pionship  from  Ben  Foord  six  months 
ago,  enabling  him  to  crane  to  America 
for  his  fight  with  world’s  champion 
Joe  Louis  Aug.  26,  the  Britisher  has 
been  writing  a  two-column  article 
regularly  for  News  of  the  World,  a 
London  weekly.  Not  acquainted  with 
the  American  custom  of  ^ost-writing, 
Farr  does  all  his  own  stuff  and  cables 
it  every  wedc.  For  the  year’s  work, 
he  will  receive,  according  to  Lester 
Bromberg,  sports  writer  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  the  equivalent 
of  $18,000. 

His  “composition”  is  written  in  what 
he  calls  “journalistic  abbreviations,” 
but  what  American  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  know  as  “cablese.”  Al¬ 
though  self-educated,  Farr  writes  a 
smooth-flowing,  if  somewhat  crude 
style,  studded  with  bits  of  gossip 
about  himself,  his  manager,  and  his 
training  camp,  in  the  usual  sports 
writer’s  jargon. 


History  Repeats 


1937  All  American  and  International  Soap  Box  Derby, 
sponsored  by  Chevrolet  and  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
held  at  Derby  Downs,  Sunday,  August  15,  1937,  again 
drew  a  capacity  crowd  estimated  at  100,000. 


Sunday  Pages  on 
Pood  and  Cooking 
reach 

104,000  Families 
in  the 

Rhode  Island  Market 


The  power  of  this  newspaper  to  draw  crowds 
of  such  proportions,  finds  a  close  parallel  in 
the  volume  sales  it  is  creating  for  advertisers. 
For  complete,  economical  coverage  of  this 
alert,  free  spending  market,  concentrate  in  the 
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Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 
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IN  THE 

TENNESSEAN  PAPERS 


INCLVDINC 


-A^COMICS 


"ALLtY  OOP"— Thot  comicol  eovt  mon— different,  eriginol,  ond  truly  comic. 

"BOOTS  AND  HER  BUDDIES"— She'*  grocfluH  She's  bmtitui!  She's  clever! 
She's  full  of  fun! 

"FRECKLES  AND  HIS  FRIENDS"— Still  young  ond  full  of  fun  though  e  fovorife  no* 
for  20  yMft!  Pocked  with  octior>— loughs— end  odventure! 

"MAJOR  HOOPLE"  In  "OUR  BOARDING  HOUSE."  He's  the  p^ondest  guy  In  the 
comics .  •  i  done  everythirtg  . . .  been  everywhere  . . .  Egod! 

"OUT  OUR  WAY"— The  Worry  Wort  .  .  .Why  Mothers  Get  Groy  ...  The  Ranch  . , , 
Born  Thirty  Yeors  Too  Soon'  A  comic  thot  is  one  big  lough! 

SIDE  GLANCES— Humon  interest  sketches  you'll  thoroughly  enjoy.  Full  of  rich 
humor  ond  oppeoH 

"WASH  TUBBS"— An  omusing  humon  Interest  strip  thot  will  give  you  mony  • 
heorty  lough! 


-A^COLUMNISTS  ond  Speciol  Writers 

McKENNEY  on  'Controct  Bridge  "  He's  the  only  expert  who  writes  on  dl  systems 
of  bidd<r>g  .  . .  the  "Ace"  of  oil  bridge  writers. 

'THE  FAMILY  DOCTOR" — A  greet  heolth  column  by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of 
the  Journol  of  Americon  Medicol  Association.  Common  sense  health  odvice  ond 
comment. 

"IN  HOLLYWOOD"— Delightfully  written  by  Paul  Horrison.  Newsy.  Intimote  corn* 
ments  on  your  fovorite  movte  stors  and  events  In  the  cirtemo  world. 

"GLORIFYING  YOURSELF"  —  Alicto  Hart  soys:  "Beoutify  yourself  from  heod  to 
foot,"  or>d  gives  you  doily  sound  odvice  on  how  to  do  it! 

"YOUR  CHILDREN" — By  Olive  Roberts  Barton,  o  teocher.  outhor  ond  MOTHER 
combir>ed.  Procticol.  interesting  orxf  helpful! 

"RADIO  REVIEW"— Normon  Siegel,  o  "Rodio  Star."  broodcosts  in  print ...  oil  about 
whot's  hoppentr>g  in  rodiO— mterestir^g  stones  obout  persortolities  ond  progroms! 
FASHION  ARTICLES— By  Morion  Young  of  New  York  ond  Rosette  Horgrove  of  Paris. 
Itiustrgted  with  exclusive  photos  and  sketches. 


★fiction 


"THE  BEST  DRESSED  WOMAN" — By  Helen  Welshimer.  A  dromotic  story  nf  o  wife 
%vho  lived  for  her  clothes  ond  lost  her  husbortd  storts  Fndoy  in  THE  EVENING  TEN¬ 
NESSEAN.  will  be  followed  by  other  bnlliont  senol  stones. 


^NEWS  FEATURES 

lllusEretod  nows  foeturo  stories  on  topkt 
every  dey  (eeture  written  with  l!(e  end  e 
Speciel  feetures,  in  seriel  Form,  besed  on 
Specie!  Cwropeen  Feeture  service,  incli 
importenb  events. 


NEWS  PICTURES 

Pest  end  complete  coverege  oF  ell  news 
PICTURES  OF  THE  DIONNE  QUIN1 


The  DIONNE  QUINTUPLETS 

AND  OTHERS  OF  AMERICA'S 
MOST  FAMOUS  FEATURES, 
WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS 


Beginning  Friday,  July  30th,  this  great  parade  starts  .  .  .  lending  life  ond 
interest . . .  bringing  you  fun  ond  omusement . .  giving  you  vividly  the  inter¬ 
pretations  of  world "hoppenings  in  story  ond  picture  . .  .  enriching  your  store 
of  knowledge  about  health  . . .  bringing  your  fovorite  movie  and  rodio  stors 
more  intimotely  neor  .  .  .  presenting  in  your  favorite  newspapers  feotures 
that  run  the  gamut  of  interest  and  edificotionl 


The  Tennesseon  Newsp>opers  Inc.  toke  pleasure  in  presenting  this  greot 
parade  of  features  included  In  the  service  of  NEA-the  Newspoper  Enter¬ 


prise  Associotion,  one  of  the  World's  Greotest  Feoture 


^SPORTS 


A  gaUxy  oF  sUr  writort,  artiste  and  cartoeo 
Instructivo,  on  all  major  sports. 


. 
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JOHN  R.  MORRIS 


H  O  TH  OMPSON 


^  Again  the  United  Press  meets « 
world  crisis  with  a  veteran  stafF..* 
men  brought  up  in  U.  P.  traditions  of 
accuracy,  clarity  and  speed...men  who 
know  the  Orient...men  who  knowwoi 
•.,men  able  to  surmount  its  hardships* 
From  the  bomb-torn  streets  of 
Shanghai,  from  the  camps  of  ths 

j 

Japanese  at  Paoting-fu,  from  the  wori 
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F.  M.  FISHER 


offices  in  Tokyo,  from  Chinese  head¬ 
quarters  at  Nanking,  the  men  behind 
the  news  in  the  Far  East  are  writing 
another  important  chapter  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Orient,  another  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  history  of  journalism. 

FOR  DOMINANT  NEWS  COVERAGE 


RAY  MARSHALL 
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E  D  I 

“BY  TELEPHONE  TO—" 

A  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPER  this  week 
served  us  a  demonstration  of  how  a  publica¬ 
tion  can  lose  friendship.  We  had  run  across  a  story 
worth  at  most  two  or  three  sticks,  but  because  a 
few  friends  happened  to  be  concerned  in  it,  we 
chased  down  the  details  by  a  long-distance  phone 
call,  got  names  and  facts,  learned  that  one  New 
York  paper  had  the  news,  and  good  naturedly, 
decided  to  protect  the  others. 

At  the  price  of  another  toll  call,  we  began  with 
the  paper  whose  number  first  came  to  mind.  We 
asked  for  the  desk  that  covers  this  class  of  news, 
didn’t  get  it  first  crack,  and  for  the  next  five  min¬ 
utes  we  were  shuttled  between  three  or  four 
voices.  At  last  we  got  our  chance  to  ask  if 
the  paper  had  the  story.  Another  wait.  An¬ 
other  voice.  Again  we  asked  our  ques¬ 
tion.  Another  wait.  Then,  the  bnisque  reply, 
“No,  we  haven’t.  We’ll  get  it  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent.’’  We  did  manage  to  hold  the  impatient 
one  long  enough  to  give  him  the  name  and  phone 
number  where  the  story  could  be  had — and  not 
so  much  as  a  “thank  you’’  marked  his  sign-off. 
Our  quarter-hour  and  a  75-cent  phone  charge 
went  down  the  wind.  P.  S. — The  paper  didn’t 
get  the  story. 

The  news  wasn’t  important,  but  for  all  this  fel¬ 
low  knew,  it  might  have  been  a  beat.  He  asked 
no  question  which  might  have  rated  the  yam. 

He  did  not  recognize,  even  when  it  was  spelled 
out  for  him,  the  name  of  a  noted  locality  near 
New  York.  He  displayed  no  interest  in  details, 
nor  any  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  reader  had 
volunteered  a  piece  of  news  without  a  trace  of 
press  agentry.  He  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  stage 
in  a  public  contact  which  ought  to  be  simple  and 
sure  fire. 

The  man  who  answers  a  news  desk  telephone 
is  the  newspaper  itself,  so  far  as  the  caller  is 
concerned.  He  can  be  an  asset  to  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  is  on  some  New  York  papers.  He  can 
get  the  news  and  make  a  friend,  or  he  can  muff 
a  story  and  send  the  caller  away  convinced  that 
newspapermen  are  as  discourteous  and  incompe¬ 
tent  as  the  movies  have  pictured  them. 

STICK  'EM  UP! 

THE  UNION  ELECTRICIAN  who  called  a  strike 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  radio  station 
because  a  newspaper  photographer  took  his  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  type  of  zealot  only  a  little  less  perilous 
to  organized  labor  than  the  racketeer.  There  is 
little  difference  in  their  methods — get  what  you 
want  or  see  that  nobody  else  gets  anything.  The 
brevity  of  the  strike,  however,  is  evidence  that 
the  “stick  ’em  up”  technique  is  not  favored  by 
unions  which  know  from  experience  that  lasting 
gains  are  not  won  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  that 
contracts  must  be  kept  if  they  are  to  be  renewed. 

There  are,  too,  signs  that  John  L.  Lewis  is  not 
pleased  with  subordinates  who,  by  strikes  over 
trivial  causes,  have  sapped  public  and  industrial 
confidence  in  CIO  as  a  responsible  body.  There  is, 
at  the  least,  a  strong  minority  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  against  the  leftish  leadership 
that  ^uts  down  and  then  tries  to  destroy  news¬ 
papers  as  an  industrial  war  measure.  And  it  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  CIO  and  AFL  will  find 
a  way  to  compose  their  differences,  which  have 
disrupted  industry  since  January  and  have  been 
of  incalculable  comfort  to  the  foes  of  labor. 

The  rank  and  file  of  union  men  regard  a  strike 
as  a  last  resort  They  want  to  work,  not  fi^t. 
They  know  that  a  plant  which  is  not  producing 
newspapers,  automobiles,  or  whatever  it  makes, 
cannot  pay  wages  and  faces  the  possibility  of  per¬ 
manent  loss  of  markets.  The  old  craft  union 
tradition  is  against  irresponsibility  and  violence, 
and  John  L.  Lewis  has  had  sufiicient  experience 
in  all  i^iases  of  organized  labor  to  know  the 
soundness  of  that  tradition. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  force  of 
ultra-radicalism  has  been  ^>ent  and  that  wage 
negotiations  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  un¬ 
dertaken  without  the  defeatist  notion  on  either 
side  a  violent  strike  must  be  experienced 

before  common  sense  can  prevail. 


They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy. — 
Psalms,  CXXVI;  5. 


RETORT  CAUSTIC 

WHEN  WE  PUBLISHED  the  observations  of  Mr. 

Tome  Hanes,  managing  editor  of  Norjolk 
Ledger-Dispatch,  in  our  Aug.  7  issue,  we  expected 
a  flareback  from  the  editorial  writers.  In  fact, 
we  were  tempted  to  frame  a  blast  in  refutation  of 
Mr.  Hanes’  idea  that  editorial  pages  cost  more 
and  return  less  than  any  department  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  Vacationing,  our  temptation  was  diort- 
circuited,  and  the  job  was  assumed  by  Grover 
Cleveland  Hall,  for  the  past  27  years  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  widely  noted  for 
salty  comments  on  men  and  events. 

Mr.  Hall  goes  a  bit  further  than  Mr.  Hanes’ 
assault  warranted,  flinging  out  at  news  writers 
and  news  editors  as  having  the  editorial  level  of 
a  chief  of  police — a  comparison  not  intended  as 
flattery.  If  that  is  indignant  hyperbole,  it  is  true 
that  the  modem  generation  of  reporters  and  desk 
men  do  not  display  the  catholic  interests  and  the 
breadth  and  width  of  information  that  Pulitzer 
demanded,  and  that  some  newspapers  still  seek 
in  their  staffs. 

It  is  not  our  notion,  though  it  is  Mr.  Hall’s, 
that  newspaper  writers  are  “diunb.”  They  are 
just  not  inspired.  Few  people  ever  are,  in  any 
walk  of  life,  but  great  success  in  journalism  de¬ 
pends  upon  inspiration  and  enterprise  denied  to 
the  run  of  hiunanity.  Men  and  women  who  are 
writing  for  newspapers  today  have  received  longer 
exposures  to  education  than  was  possible  to  their 
fathers;  they  should  have  derived  from  it  a  back- 
groimd  that  only  needs  to  be  illuminated. 

A  Pulitzer  or  an  E.  W.  Scripps  can  take  the 
same  people,  pay  them  present-day  wages,  with 
the  prospect  of  more  as  earned,  make  many  of 
them  distinguished  in  their  profession,  and  with 
them  produce  great  and  profitable  journals.  It 
is  a  pace  that  kills,  but  that  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  outstanding  success  in  daily  journal¬ 
ism.  Routine  newspaper  work,  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  interested  only  in  the  daily  balance,  the 
managing  editor  bent  on  giving  a  mythical  public 
and  an  imaginary  publisher  what  he  thinks  both 
want,  and  editorial  writers  who  shut  themselves 
in  hermetic  sancta — ^that  combination  can  produce 
passable  and  profitable  products,  but  they  will 
never  produce  a  Hearst,  a  Northcliffe,  a  Bennett, 
a  Medill,  a  Dana,  or  a  Nelson. 

Those  were  positive  characters,  and  it  will  be 
difficult  to  match  them  man  for  man  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  Neither  Medill  nor  Nelson 
achieved  their  distinction  in  metropolitan  joxu:- 
nalism;  they  made  metropolitan,  world-famous 
newspapers  in  cities  that  eventually  came  even 
with  them  in  size  and  distinction.  The  most 
widely  known  and  respected  journalist  in  America 
today  is  William  Allen  White,  who  never  left 
Main  Street.  We  doubt  that  Mr.  Hanes  would 
declare  the  Emporia  Gazette’s  editorial  page  the 
most  expensive  in  the  paper. 

American  journalism  is  not  manned  by  dumb¬ 
bells.  It  is  ofiicered  by  too  many  i>eople  intent 
upon  balance  sheets,  and  content  with  a  product 
that  holds  circulation  and  causes  no  complaints 
from  advertisers  and  articulate  readers.  It  needs 
more  of  the  inquisitive,  hell-raising  spirit  and  less 
complacency  with  things  as  they  are.  With  the 
widespread  elimination  of  competition,  the  com¬ 
petitive  spur  to  enterprise  vanished,  and  unless 
it  is  restored  by  self-starting  executives,  the  news¬ 
papers  which  today  enjoy  local  monopoly  cannot 
expect  to  retain  that  privilege.  Joum^ism  cannot 
be  a  business  only. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

I  A  L 

THAT  POSTAL  SUBSIDY 

NOT  OFTEN  IN  A  YEAR’S  discussion  of  news- 
paper  questions  do  we  find  ourselves  dia. 
metrically  opposed  to  William  T.  Evjue,  militant 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times.  Huj 
is  one  of  the  rare  occasions. 

The  Capital  Times  found  an  editorial  topic  last 
week  in  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  cartoon  repro- 
duced  recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher— an  un. 
usually  effective  treatment  of  the  unbalanced 
national  budget.  Without  taking  sides  on  that 
important  question,  we  dissent  emphatically  from 
the  Capital  Times’  argument.  In  essense,  it  jj 
that  the  Post- Dispatch  and  other  great  daily  news, 
papers  are  putting  the  pressure  on  Uncle  Sam 
for  a  balanced  budget,  but  that  the  press  is  un¬ 
willing  to  contribute  its  share  by  waiving 
second-class  postal  subsidy,  which  according  jq 
Mr.  Evjue,  amounts  to  $86,000,000  a  year. 

That  figure  exemplifies  an  all  too  common,  but 
deceptive,  use  of  statistics.  The  Capital  Times 
states  that  the  Post  Office  handled  in  1935,  a  total 
of  1,120,149,022  poimds  of  second-class  matter,  of 
which  57,559,780  pounds  were  carried  free  of 
charge  in  the  county  of  publication.  Postal  reve¬ 
nues  from  second-class  was  $18,423,226.  Costs  of 
handling  second-class  are  stated  as  $105,474,058 
Subtraction  furnishes  readily  the  massive  deficit 
figure  of  $86,000,000. 

It  is  easy  to  saddle  this  entire  deficit  on  the 
backs  of  the  daily  newspapers,  especially  those 
like  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  which,  named  by  the  Capital  Times,  will  be 
readily  recognized  as  direct  competitors  in  its  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  is  easy  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact 
that  newspapers  are  not  the  principal  beneficiaries 
from  the  $M, 000,000  deficit.  The  Capital  Times, 
in  its  open  letter  editorial,  smoothly  slides  over 
the  gap  by  mentioning  “other  periodicals,”  but 
dees  not  inform  its  readers  that  the  national  maga¬ 
zines,  with  a  circulation  comparable  to  that  of  the 
newspapers  which  use  the  mails  heavily,  put  a  far 
heavier  burden  on  the  Post  Office.  The  amount  of 
free-in-county  distribution,  which  covers  the  bulk 
of  newspaper  second  class,  is  infinitesimal  com¬ 
pared  with  the  total  carried — a  little  more  than  half 
of  1  per  cent.  Hie  mail  circulation  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  Chicago  Tribime,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
New  York  Times,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  other 
papers  which  have  a  wide  mail  distributiem,  will 
not  double  the  free-in-coimty  figure. 

Where  newspapers  use  the  mails  beyond  county 
limits,  they  pay  what  amounts  to  the  parcel  post 
rate — a  figure  not  contemplated  by  the  legislators 
who  set  up  second-class  as  a  means  of  pi^ular 
education.  It  is  a  high  rate,  and  it  has  driva 
out  of  the  mails  thousands  of  pounds  of  news¬ 
papers  which  are  now  carried,  at  equal  or  greater 
expense,  but  at  better  speed,  by  newspapen’ 
trucking  systems.  Other  thousands  are  going  by 
baggage  and  express,  completely  out  of  the  postal 
circle. 

Mr.  Evjue  doubts  the  value  to  education  of  this 
“subsidy.”  We  don’t,  but  we  do  doubt  its  value  to 
the  newspapers  he  names  as  its  beneficiaries.  Its 
promotional  value  to  all  newspapers  has  been 
overrated. 

If  cession  of  the  second-class  mailing  rate  could 
contribute  more  than  a  hair’s  breadth  to  a  bal¬ 
anced  budget,  it  would  be  a  patriotic  and  a  sound 
move  for  newspapers  to  offer  it.  The  proqiect 
is  that  the  contribution  might  not  pay  for  a  dozen 
of  the  new  Post  Offices  that  are  rising  in  marble 
grandeur  from  Maine  to  Texas. 

THE  UNCONQUERABLE  MEEK 

MEEKNESS  IS  A  THING  unconquerable,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  true  and  natural,  and  not 
affected  or  hypocritical.  For  how  shall  even 
the  most  fierce  and  malicious  person  be  able 
to  hold  on  against  thee  if  thou  continue  meek 
and  loving  xmto  him,  and  even  in  the  moment 
when  he  is  about  to  do  thee  wrong,  be  well  dis¬ 
posed,  of  a  tranquil  temper,  and  concerned  to 
show  him  that  the  wrong  he  intends  will  be  to  his 
own  hurt  rather  than  thine? — Marcus  Aureliu*, 
in  “Meditation.” 
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personal 

mention 


L.  ESTES,  publisher  of  the 
longview  (Tex.)  Daily  News, 

headed  a  delegation  of  27  business 
men  of  that  city 
.-7  -j  to  St.  Louis  to 
present  a  de- 
^  mand  that  the 
'■  \  Missouri  Pacific 

■  I  Railroad  build  a 

p  new  $100,000  sta- 
tion  there  to  dis- 
place  a  wooden 
^  building  erected 
lyHnPt  JB  50  years  ago. 

^ - — -  Adrian  (^ch.) 

Telegram,  has 
Carl  L.  Estes  been  appointed 


to  the  new  civil  service  commission 
of  Michigan  by  Gov.  Frank  Murphy. 

Robert  Miller,  assistant  publisher. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Calhoun  Coimty  Society  for  Crippled 
Children. 

Lin  wood  I.  Noyes,  publisher.  Iron- 
wood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  with  his 
wife,  is  on  an  automobile  trip  to  Maine 
and  other  eastern  states. 

W.  R.  Orchard,  editor,  Council  Bluffs 
(la.)  Nonpareil,  is  reported  to  be  in 
good  condition  at  a  local  hospital 
where  he  underwent  a  gall  bladder 
operation  on  Aug.  5. 

Fred  E.  Tarman,  publisher,  Norman 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  Mrs.  Tarman,  and 
their  son  and  daughter,  Roger  and 
Harriet,  are  spending  the  month  of 
August  in  Wisconsin. 

Col.  Samuel  G.  McClure,  publisher, 
Santa  Monica  (Cal.)  Outlook,  and  his 
sister,  are  on  a  tour  of  Europe.  They 
will  return  in  September. 

S.  D.  Chesnutt,  publisher,  Kenedy 
(Tex.)  Advance,  and  past  president  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association,  has  been 
named  by  Governor  James  V.  Allred 
as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Prison 
Board. 

G.  B.  Parker,  editor  in  chief, 
Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  S.  S. 
Malalo  for  a  vacation  in  Hawaii  this 
week.  He  is  expected  to  return  with¬ 
in  a  month.  Meanwhile,  his  assistants 
have  taken  over  his  duties. 

Robert  F.  Sikes,  editor,  Crestview 
(Fla.)  Oskaloosa  News-Journal,  and 
president  of  the  Florida  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  a  featured  speaker  at  the 
2Sth  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  Editors  this  week  at  Gainesville, 
Fla. 

William  F.  Prisk,  publisher,  Long 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  re¬ 
turned  on  the  liner  Mariposa  last 
week  from  a  vacation  in  Honolulu. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Keen  Johnson 
of  Kentucky,  publisher  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Register  in  that  state,  was  the 
chief  speaker  at  an  outdoor  dinner 
held  this  week  on  the  campus  of 
Transylvania  College,  Lexington,  to 
celebrate  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Jdm  Bradford’s  Kentucke  Gazette, 
first  paper  published  in  Kentucky. 
Others  on  the  program  were  Tom 
Wallace,  editor,  Louisville  Times;  Gil¬ 
more  Nunn,  publisher,  Lexington 
Herald,  and  A.  B.  Guthfie,  Jr.,  city 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Leader. 

Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher,  Athol 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  the  Hyannis 
(Mass.)  Cape  Cod  Colonial,  and  Mrs. 
O’Brien  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
Aug.  12. 

George  W.  James,  editor,  Bowman- 
viUe  (Ont.)  Statesman,  became  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  Association  Aug.  14. 


Hubert  R.  Hudson,  president  of  the 
Valley  Publishing  Company  which 
owns  the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald, 
the  Harlingen  Valley  Morning  Star, 
and  the  McAllen  Monitor,  entertained 
the  members  of  the  editorial  staffs  of 
the  three  papers  at  the  Shary  Yacht 
Club  in  Port  Isabel  recently.  Mrs. 
Hudson  was  hostess  for  the  affair. 

Dr.  John  W.  Dafoe,  president  and 
editor-in-chief,  Winnipeg  Free  Press, 
has  been  named  by  Premier  Mackenzie 
King  as  one  of  five  Royal  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  investigate  the  economic 
and  financial  basis  of  Confederation 
in  the  light  of  social  and  economic 
developments  in  the  last  70  years. 

Jerome  D.  Barnum,  publisher,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard,  and 

Meyer  Jacobstein,  former  publisher 
of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Journal- 
American,  have 
been  designated 
as  candidates  for 
the  delegation  to 
the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Conven¬ 
tion  in  the  fall 
primaries. 

J.  P.  Rawley, 
CO  -  publisher. 
High  Point  (N. 
C.)  Enterprise 

Jerome  D.  Barnum  and  Burlington 
(N.  C.)  Times- 
News,  has  been  named  by  Governor 
Clyde  Hoey  to  a  five-member  commis¬ 
sion  to  make  a  survey  and  determine 
whether  or  not  North  Carolina  should 
have  buildings  at  the  World  Fair  in 
New  York  City  and  the  Golden  Gate 
Exposition  on  the  west  coast  in  1939. 

In  the  Business  Office 

Fred  G.  Sappington,  advertising 
manager,  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe,  has  been  appointed  business 
manager  of  the  paper  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties. 

Theodore  A.  Serrill  has  resigned 
from  the  national  advertising  staff  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News  to  become 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News,  effective  Aug. 
16. 

Melvin  J.  Warner,  for  the  past  year 
on  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Daily 
Advance  advertising  staff,  has  joined 
the  business  and  advertising  staff  of 
the  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening 
Telegram. 

William  F.  Harmeyer,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette,  has  been  promoted 
to  national  advertising  manager.  His 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 

HF.T.F.N  ROBERTSON,  home  econom¬ 
ics  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  is  the  author  of  “The  Merry 
Mixer  Cook 
Book,”  published 
this  week  by 
Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 
The  volume,  a 
compilation  of 
revised  columns  ' 
she  has  written  j 
for  her  paper  j 
during  the  seven  j 
years  she  has 
been  on  the  staff, 
has  scored  an 

Helen  Roberston  immediate  suc¬ 
cess. 

Miss  Robertson  went  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  qualified  by  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  in  home  economics. 

Her  first  newspaper  job  was  house¬ 
hold  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune.  In  1930  she  went  to 
Cleveland  to  become  home  economics 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer. 

successor  has  not  been  named. 

Gaston  W.  Grignon,  manager  of 
WISN,  Wisconsin  News  radio  station, 
Milwaukee,  has  returned  to  Milwaukee 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  from  a 
6,000  mile  motor  trip  through  the  east 
and  Canada. 

James  M.  Kirkham,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Solt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  imtil  1934,  when  he  was  called 
to  serve  as  president  of  the  Central 
States  Mission  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints’,  or  Mormon,  Church,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  having  com¬ 
pleted  his  missionary  term. 

Duncan  Graham,  formerly  connected 
with  the  city  circulation  department 
of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail, 
is  now  in  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader 
country  circulation  department. 

Kenneth  B.  Jones,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Rochester  Evening 
Journal  and  Sunday  American,  Hearst 
newspapers  which  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  on  June  30,  and  William  H. 
Gragen,  veteran  member  of  the  Jour- 
nal-American  display  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  have  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  Record,  Rochester’s  business 
and  legal  newspaper. 

W.  J.  Foster,  advertising  manager, 
Marshall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ifrzan  Eaves 

By  popular  request,  Tar- 
zan  returns  to  the  Free 
Press  today. 

Don’t  miss  a 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR- 

They  follow  JOE  PALOOKA 
because  PALOOKA  never  sags. 

The  public's  loyalty  to  JOE  PALOOKA.  strip 
and  page,  rests  upon  the  persistent  originality  of 
the  copy. 

PALOOKA  leads — ^with  his  left  or  right,  as  the 
situation  demands — but  PALOOKA  leadsl 

The  readers  do  not  tire  of  PALOOKA.  because 
the  plot  and  action  never  sink  to  hum-drum  level 


McNaaglil;  Synilieate,  Inc. 

Greenwich.  Conn. 


Turn  to  Page  14 
In  Today’s  Issue 

The  Free  Press 


This  page-one  box  last  Monday 
in  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
tells  again  the  story  of  the  grip 
that  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs’s 
TARZAN  gets  on  readers.  .  .  . 

TARZAN  left  out — clamor  for 
TARZAN  back  —  TARZAN  re¬ 
turned. 

TARZAN  is  that  kind  of  feature. 

If  it  goes  out  of  a  paper,  some¬ 
thing  goes  out  of  the  lives  of 
its  readers  —  a  daily  excitement 
and  color — a  quickening  of  pulse 
and  imagination  —  a  tingling, 
dramatic  suspense.  Once  they 
have  TARZAN  readers  insist  on 
continuing  to  have  it. 

For  samples,  please  write  to 


“TLatiiL 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Pittsburgh  Press,  has  returned  from  cently  assistant  oil  editor,  TmI,„ 
his  vacation  spent  in  Northern  On-  (Okla.)  World,  is  editor  of  the 
tario,  at  the  summer  home  of  Chester  house  organ  of  the  Sunray  Oil  Co 
L.  Smith,  sports  editor  of  the  Press.  ja^k  Specht,  former  San  Antonio 
Claude  Ramsey,  reporter,  Asheville  (Tex.)  Light  and  AP  cameraman  ha 

_  (N.  C.)  Times,  has  been  named  chair-  been  named  official  photographer  ^ 

spondent  for  the  man  of  the  publications  committee  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in 

Herald  Tribune  the  North  Carolina  department  of  the  Texas. 

with  offices  in  American  Legion.  Darrell  Donnell,  San  Francisco  Ex 

the  Chicago  Richard  G.  Harris,  reporter.  Mama-  aminer  radio  editor,  has  taken  as  ad' 
Daily  News  roneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  served  ditional  duty  a  short-term  contract 

Building.  Prior  for  two  weeks  on  the  city  desk  during  to  act  as  coast  news  editor  for  tl^ 

to  joining  the  the  vacation  of  Managing-City  Editor  National  Broadcasting  Company  in  a 
Herald  Tribune  H.  Richmond  Campbell.  special  broadcasting  feature, 

staff  Parsons  Sanford  L.  Cooper,  formerly  tele-  Hugh  P.  Donlon,  whose  ‘Main 
was  for  five  ye^s  graph  editor  Pittsburgh  Press,  re-  Street”  column  annears 
Bol^Tciob'e^  cently  joined  the  Oklahoma  City  (3kla-  the  Amsterdam  (N.^^)  Evening lu 
HU  telegraph  editor,  ^^rder,  recently  conducted  th? 

chief  editorial  Dick  Yoimg,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Nems  amination  for  recreation  commis- 
wrift^r  nf  the  reporter,  has  been  named  sioner  in  that  city,  being  chairman  of 

editor  of  “The  Star  and  Lamp,”  offi-  the  local  Civil  Service  Commission, 
rmerlv  Hterarv  '"^^azine  of  the  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Ja  Carmody,  drama  critic,  Wosfi. 

bwl  SuSe^L'  collegiate  fraternity.  (D  C.)  Evening  Star,  has 

edLrial  ctaff  of  ^  Sullivan,  columnist  for  the  New  rived  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  to  write  a 
t  of  Pitt<!hiirc»h  Yorfc  Daily  News,  and  Richard  Watts,  daily  column  of  film  activities. 

’  ®  ■  drama  critic  for  the  New  York  Malv  accictant  cnent 

r  city  editor,  Los  Herald  Tribune,  returned  from  Eu-  ^ 

Daily  News,  has  rope  this  week  aboard  the  liner  Nor-  awarHa/t  a  i  k*'**’ 

[them  California  m^die  recently  was  awarded  a  silver  cham- 

ditor.  Templeton  „  '  ,  e  •  ,  *  r  pionship  trophy  in  the  Rio  Grande 

Bruce  Mann,  financial  editor  of  the  Vallev  fishina  rodeo.  Fishina 
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and  family  have  returned  from  a 
northern  Michigan  vacation  trip. 

Henry  C.  Page,  general  manager, 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  was  in 
Miami  last  week  on  vacation. 

Recent  sales  staff  additions  in  the 
classified  department  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  in¬ 
clude  Dwight  Hinshaw,  formerly  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  display  de¬ 
partment,  and  J.  J.  Perkinson,  re¬ 
cently  graduated  from  the  Missouri 
University  school  of  journalism. 

Lewis  W.  Herzog,  assistant  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  has  returned  from  a  Ber¬ 
muda  cruise  with  his  wife. 

Don  Anderson,  business  manager, 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  been  named  to  head  the 
business  and  industrial  division  of  the 
(Community  Union  campaign. 


Gaoffrey  Partont,  Jr. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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KNOCK  WOOD 


I  Pege  I  42  I  30  I  25  I  20  I  17  I  16  I 
Tk.  awfU  onliimn  fnrtv-two  line  rate  maker  card  et  e  eoet 
of  lit  par  weak  eama  aa  low  a  rate  on  a  52  time  bade  aa 
any  otbar  asbadule,  namely.  $168  per  page;  $95  half  page; 
$55  ouMttr  pttcc. 

Claaafiad  mtea:  7Se  par  agaU  line  one  time;  60e  per  agaU 
Una  four  timaa. 

SUuatione  waited:  SOe  per  agM  Une  one  tima;  40e  per 
a^te  line  three  timaa  (count  ax  worda  to  the  line). 
Buhaeriptiott  ratea:  By  mail  payable  in  advance  United 
.lul  M.nd  PiiMMainna  $4  oar  year:  Canada.  $4.50: 
FoniCBa  $5. 

Club  ratm:  The  club  ratea  are  appUeabie  to  all  lub- 
aerlptkom  b  any  one  organixatitm — whether  paid  for  by 
the  ~f»"r^"y  or  individuala.  Three  aubaoriptioni  to 
addieaaea  for  one  year  each  or  one  aubaoription 
for  three  yearn,  $10;  five  aufaaoriptiona  to  different  ad- 
dreaaea  ibr  one  year  aaoh  or  one  aubaoription  for  five  yean, 
$15;  ten  aubaenptioDi  one  year  aaah  or  one  for  ten  yean, 
$U.  Member  Aaaoeiatad  Buainent  Papen. 

Chart*  Mvnbar  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Ciroulationa 
wjth  an  average  certified  net  paid  “ AJ.C.*‘  aa  foUowe: 

I  Six  Mootha  i  Net  1  Total  Dia-i 

Paid  I  tributioo 


The  mechanical  executives  of  the 
nation's  newspapers  know  what  they 
want  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of 
dry  mats.  In  an  overwhelming  majority 
they  are  using  Wood  Dry  Mats  because 
they  need  not  trust  to  luck  for  better 
reproductions.  Of  course,  we  hear 
complaints  sometimes  —  but  it's  a  rare 
occasion  when  they  "Knock  Wood". 
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Courier-Journal 
And  Times 
Post  Schedule 

Publisher  Bingham  An- 
noimces  Wage  and  Hour 
Scale  for  Two  Groups  .  .  . 
Ends  Guild  Negotiations 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Aug.  16 — Announc¬ 
ing  a  minimum  salary  scale  for  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes,  a  sched¬ 
ule  of  severance  pay,  and  a  policy  of 
free  bargaining  with  any  group  or 
individual,  the  management  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
last  week  ix>sted  a  statement  of  policy 
that  follows  several  weeks  of  negotia¬ 
tions  brought  about  by  attempts  to 
organize  chapters  here  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Guild. 

Barry  Bingham,  co-publisher  with 
his  father,  Robert  W.  Bingham,  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Great  Britain,  ended  the 
negotiations  by  establishing  two 
groups  each  for  day  and  night  work¬ 
ers,  one  for  “qualified  copy  readers, 
reporters,  rewrite  men,  chief  librarian, 
artists  and  photographers,”  and  the 
other  for  “those  not  included  in  the 
first  group.”  The  schedule,  he  said, 
equalizes  “more  satisfactorily  for  the 
employes  than  before”  the  salaries 
paid,  in  that  it,  generally,  raises  the 
scale  of  night-work  employes  above 
that  paid  for  day  work,  and  boosts  pay 
of  less  experienced  groups  and  those 
in  lower  brackets. 

Day  oad  Niqkt  Scales 

Qualified  employes'  pay  for  day 
work  ranges  from  $25  a  week  for 
those  with  less  than  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  to  $42.50  for  those  with  more 
than  five  years’  experience;  for  night 
work,  the  range  is  from  $25  to  $45. 
The  second  group  range  is  from  $25 
for  less  than  a  year  to  $35  for  more 
than  five  years,  for  day  work,  and 
from  $25  to  $37.50  for  night  work. 

In  addition  to  a  blanket  10%  in¬ 
crease  in  editorial  salaries,  the  guild 
group  wanted  minimums  of  $25  to 
$45  and  24  weeks’  severance  pay  for 
service  of  15  years  or  more. 

The  stated  severance  schedule  calls 
for  two  weeks’  pay  for  employes  on 
the  payroll  between  six  months  and 
a  year  and  ranging  up  to  18  weeks’ 
pay  for  those  employes  12  years  or 
more. 

The  guild  request  for  a  five-day 
week  was  answered  by  retaining  the 
present  40-hour,  six-day  week,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  old  policy  coverhig 
sick  leave,  two  weeks’  vacation. 
Overtime  pay  to  be  accumulated  and 
paid  for  at  quarter-year  intervals,  or, 
at  the  option  of  the  management, 
added  to  the  paid  vacations. 

Oaly  16  Guild  Maoibars 

The  statement  made  it  clear  that  it 
will  openly  and  freely  discuss  wages, 
hours,  working  conditions  or  any 
grievances  with  any  group,  with  edi¬ 
torial  department  committees  or  with 
any  individual.  The  guild  group  did 
not  ask  a  closed  shop. 

The  statement  was  posted  after  Mr. 
Binghcun  first  called  a  mass  meeting 
of  members  of  both  papers’  editorial 
departments  and  told  them  they  were 
free  to  join  the  guild  or  refrain  from 
joining  it  as  they  saw  fit.  There 
would  be  no  discrimination  in  either 
case,  he  said.  Later,  a  guild  commit¬ 
tee  proposed  a  statement  of  policy  em¬ 
bodying  a  salary  schedule  and  other 
points  but  when  it  informed  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  guild  membership  included  only 
16  of  the  151  editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes,  he  requested  committees  from 
non-guild  staff  members  of  each  pa¬ 
per  be  appointed  to  enter  the  discus¬ 
sions  so  that  the  voice  of  the  pre¬ 


ponderant  majority  outside  the  guild 
group  could  be  heard.  After  these 
committees  had  submitted  various 
suggestions,  and  after  a  final  meeting 
with  the  original  guild  committee,  Mr. 
Bingham  posted  his  announcement. 

■ 

Daily  Withdraws 
Guildsman 
On  Strike  Story 

The  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American 
last  week  withdrew  a  guild  reporter 
from  a  strike  story  and  replaced  him 
with  a  non-union  man  when  it  be¬ 
came  known  that  the  strikers,  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  CIO,  had  in¬ 
vited  the  guild  to  send  a  delegation  to 
their  meeting  and  that  the  invitation 
had  been  accepted. 

The  paper’s  explanation  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  said  in  part; 

“The  American  and  the  Republican 
(Waterbury  evening  paper)  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  impartiality  in  presentation 
of  news  of  the  strike  involving  unions, 
the  H.  W.  Conner,  Inc.,  trucking  firm 
and  the  Waterbury  Brewing  Co.  This 
is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  of  these 
newspapers,  to  get  the  news,  get  it 
accurately  as  possible  and  present  it 
without  fear  or  favor  of  either  side 
to  any  controversy.  This  we  hold  is 
the  function  of  the  news  columns 
and  of  the  newspapermen. 

Gaild  Accepted  CIO  Bid 
‘"nie  managers  of  the  present  strike 
invited  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  this 
city  to  send  delegates  to  meet  with 
delegates  of  several  unions  for  sym¬ 
pathetic  consultation  upon  the  strike. 
The  Newspaper  Guild  accepted  this 
invitation.  This  had  led  to  fear  on 
the  part  of  one  party  to  this  strike 
dispute  that  impartiality  might  not  be 
expected  from  now  on  in  the  report¬ 
ing  of  news  of  this  strike.  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  fair  suspicion 
of  any  bias  in  our  news  reports  of 
this  labor  controversy,  the  American 
and  the  Republican  will  see  to  it  that 
reporters  who  are  not  members  of 
the  guild  are  assigned  to  this  task.” 

In  answer  to  a  query  from  labor 
leaders  about  the  non-guild  reporters’ 
sympathies  the  paper  printed  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  its  principle. 

■ 

Guild-Times  Locked 
On  Closed  Shop 

Negotiations  between  the  guild  and 
the  New  York  Times  were  apparently 
brought  to  a  standstill  last  week  by 
requests  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher,  who  was  reported  by  the 
Guild  Reporter  as  demanding  as  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  contract: 

“1.  That  the  guild  not  alone  waive 
the  guild  shop,  but  write  also  a  spe¬ 
cific  statement  favoring  the  open  shop. 

“2.  Hiat  the  guild  in  addition  to 
setting  forth  its  adherence  to  the  open 
shop  write  into  the  pressed  contract 
that  not  now  or  ever  would  it  ask  for 
the  guild  shop.” 

A  mimeographed  report  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  meeting  which  was  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  New  York  Times  guild 
unit,  declared  that  Mr.  Sulzberger  re¬ 
fused  to  discuss  other  questions  imtil 
the  point  of  the  closed  shop  was 
cleared  up.  He  is  reported  to  have 
said;  “We  would  expect  a  ^>ecific 
statement  for  an  open  shop  or  against 
a  closed  shop.  We  have  to  have  such 
a  specific  statement,  and  specific  state¬ 
ment  that  you  will  not  seek  the  guild 
shop  now  or  later  on.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  would  make  no 
statement  to  £k>iTOR  &  Publisher.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  next  nego¬ 
tiations  meeting. 


PERSONALS 
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tor,  Winnipeg  (Can.)  Free  Press, 
spoke  recently  before  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Economics  and  Politics. 

Miss  Essie  V.  Matthews,  Miss  Bea¬ 
trice  Muse,  and  Mason  Meeks  have 
joined  the  Marianna  (Fla.)  Times- 
Courier  staff. 

Carl  Rigrod,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  American,  is  now  on  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  American  rewrite  staff. 

Luther  Harrison,  editorial  writer, 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman,  is 
on  a  committee  of  13  named  by  Mayor 
Frank  Martin  of  Oklahoma  City  to 
prepare  the  city’s  celebration  of  the 
American  Constitution’s  150th  anni¬ 
versary. 

Following  the  death  of  Ben  Hol¬ 
brook  of  the  Boston  Evening  Globe, 
Herb  Black  and  Jack  Pillsbury  of  the 
staff  are  now  on  the  day  desk. 

Wedding  Bells 


LAWRENCE  TOOMPSON,  reporter, 

Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman, 
to  Katherine  Stevenson,  employed  by 
the  social  security  board  in  Oklahoma 
City,  in  Seminole,  Okla.,  July  18. 

Robert  M.  Dockeray,  day  copy 
reader,  Cincinnati  Enquirer  financial 
department,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  journalism  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  to  Miss  Shir¬ 
ley  R.  C.  Kiesewetter  of  Columbus, 
Aug.  8. 

Miss  Jeannette  Marie  Monum  to 
Robert  H.  Frank,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kirkland  (Wash.)  East 
Side  Journal,  at  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis.,  Aug. 
13.  Frank  was  formerly  with  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Journal  and 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Robert  Simpson,  reporter.  Portage 
(Wis.)  Daily  Register-Democrat,  to 
Miss  Naomi  Sealy,  at  Portage,  Aug.  3. 

Perry  G.  O’Brien,  editor  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  News,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  to 
Miss  Alicia  Sexton,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Aug.  9. 

W.  A.  Druce,  office  manager  for  the 
San  Antonio  Express  Publishing  Co., 
to  Miss  Edna  Brown,  cashier,  Aug.  14. 

(Jeorge  Warren  Johnson,  sports 
writer,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record,  to 
Miss  Mary  David  Liles,  Tarboro, 
N.  C.,  graduate  nurse  at  St.  Christo¬ 
pher’s  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
June  26. 

Miss  Catherine  Haggerty,  feature 
writer.  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Home  News  and  Sunday  Times,  to 
Aage  Hansen,  recently  in  Shanghai, 
China,  while  on  a  world  tour. 

Faye  Redman,  reporter.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News-Times,  to  Jack  Church¬ 
ill,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Aug.  14. 

Special  Editions 


LaCrosse  Tribune  and  Leader- 
Press,  special  eight-page  “LaCrosse 
Fair”  edition,  Sunday,  Aug.  8,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  opening  of  the  47th 
annual  Inter-State  Fair  at  LaCrosse. 

Petaluma  (Cal.)  Argus  -  Courier, 
Sonoma  County  Fair  special  edition, 
carrying  a  16- page  insert  devoted  to 
the  annual  event,  Aug.  4. 

Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald,  32  pages 
marking  the  establishment  of  a  new 
plant.  A  series  of  stories  was  carried 
in  the  paper  explaining  the  various 
operations  which  contribute  to  the 
production  of  a  newspaper.  The  Her¬ 
ald  switched  from  weekly  to  tri¬ 
weekly  publication  with  the  special 
edition. 


Printers'  Strike 
Suspends  2  Dailies 

(By  tf  If  graph  to  Editok  &  Pcilishm) 

Everett,  Wash.,  Aug.  19.  — Everett 
was  without  a  daily  newspaper  today 
for  the  first  time  in  40  years  as  tlw 
result  of  a  strike  last  night  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Typographical  Union  Number 
41  which  caused  indefinite  suspension 
of  both  the  Everett  Herald  and  the 
Everett  News.  Both  papers  are  P.Ms 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Best  is  publisher  of 
the  Herald  and  Leonard  Diehl  is  pub- 
lisher  of  the  News. 

Negotiations  between  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  the  printers  were  opened 
May  3.  The  60-day  negotiation  period 
and  the  30-day  grace  period  ended 
last  night  without  a  settlement  The 
strike  was  carried  by  unanimous  vote 
last  week. 

A  difference  of  seven  cents  an  hour 
from  $1,031/3  as  offered  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  and  $1.10  as  demanded  by  the 
union  existed  when  negotiations  ended 
last  night.  Original  demands  of  the 
typographical  union  was  for  a  seven- 
hour  day  and  $1.18  an  hour.  They 
modified  this  to  be  $1.10  and  seven  and 
a  half  hours  last  night. 

Scale  of  the  imion  was  931/3c  in 
effect  since  1933. 

■ 

FDR  Signs  Price  Law; 
Linage  May  Benefit 

A  new  face  will  be  put  on  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  picture  if  national 
advertisers  in  any  great  numbers 
rush  to  control  retail  prices  of  their 
products  under  the  Ty  dings- Miller 
law,  which  was  signed  under  protest 
this  week  by  President  Roosevelt.  He 
objected  to  its  inclusion  as  a  “rider” 
in  a  tax  bill,  and  expressed  fear  that 
it  would  both  weaken  the  anti-trust 
laws  and  raise  price  levels. 

46  YEARS  AN  AGENT 

Montreal,  Aug.  16.— H.  E.  Stephen¬ 
son,  director  of  A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Mon¬ 
treal,  advertising  agency,  has  retired 
after  forty-six  years’  service.  He 
joined  the  agency  when  it  was  the 
only  advertising  agency  in  Canada,  in 
June,  1891,  two  years  after  its  estab¬ 
lishment.  For  a  few  years  he  took 
what  he  called  a  “post-graduate 
course”  in  advertising,  associating 
himself  with  an  agency  in  Boston. 
Later  he  went  to  England  and  assisted 
British  manufacturers  in  planning 
their  Canadian  campaigns,  returning 
to  McKim’s  in  1899. 

HEARS!  REPORT  DENIED 

Chicago,  Aug.  18. — Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  denied  published  reports  in 
Variety  magazine  this  week  Uiat  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  was  about  to 
sell  his  morning  Associated  Press 
membership  in  Los  Angeles  to  Trib¬ 
une  interests.  “Nothing  to  it,”  was 
Col.  McCormick’s  answer  to  an  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  query  concerning 
Variety’s  comment  that  Mr.  Hearst 
was  about  to  combine  his  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Examiner  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  and  Express  and  sell  the  AP 
morning  membership  to  the  Tribune 
for  $1,000,000  cash. 

MAILERS'  STRIKE  ENDED 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  19— A 
strike  called  on  behalf  of  120  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mailers  Local  29  employed 
on  the  Star,  Herald,  Times,  and  Post, 
was  called  off  after  union  officials 
conferred  with  members  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Publishers  Association,  with 
Edward  F.  McGrady  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  acting  as  conciliator. 
The  agreement  involved  assurance 
that  a  collective  bargaining  clause 
will  be  inserted  in  the  mailers  ope¬ 
rating  contract.  No  other  issue  was 
involved. 
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It's  "Tops"  for  Column  Topping 

LIHOTYPE  ERBAR 


The  Face  Designed  Especially  for  News  Heads 


‘LINOTYPE- 


Whether  the  object  is  complete  re-styling  in  the  modern  manner  or 
just  conservative  neatness,  Erbar  does  the  job.  It  fits  into  new  dy¬ 
namic  makeup  or  gives  fresh  life  to  traditional  styles. 

Linotype  Erbar  Condensed  is  much  more  than  another  condensed 
Gothic  for  newspaper  heads.  Its  letter  shapes  have  a  virile  design 
which  differs  definitely  from  cold,  mechanically  cramped  con¬ 
densed  forms  previously  accepted  in  this  kind  of  face.  Erbar  Light, 
Medium  and  Bold  exemplify  in  no  small  degree  the  distinction  and 
smartness  of  the  modern  sans  serif  faces  that  have  proved  so  popu¬ 
lar  the  last  several  years. 

For  newspaper  heads,  three  weights  of  Erbar  Condensed  offer  com¬ 
pactness,  excellent  letter  count,  and  the  utmost  possible  legibility 
in  so  condensed  a  type.  You  will  find  it  useful,  too,  in  advertising 
composition  of  the  modern  character. 


1937  Ayer  Trophy  Winner  Uses 
Erbar  Light  Condensed  for  Heads 


A-P-l  ERBAR  BOLD  CONDENSED,  LINO¬ 
TYPE  ERBAR  BOLD,  MEDIUM  AND  LIGHT, 

metroblack,  metromedium  and  ex¬ 
celsior. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


NiW  YORK  CITY  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  '  CHICAGO  *  NEWORLIANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYDE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

ReprosenlGliYos  in  the  Principil  Citios  of  tho  World 


NOW  A  CHOICE 
OF  THREE  WEIGHTS 


Erbar  Light 
Is  Popular  Face 
For  News  Heads 

And  Metromedium  No.  2 
Is  0  Good  Running  Mote 
For  Second  Decks 

Here  is  a  heading  that  deserves 
consideration  by  editors  who  are 
planning  to  “air  condition”  their 
makeup.  It  is  modern,  attractive 
and  easily  read.  Speed  of  setting 

I  Am  the  New 
Erbar  Medium 
And  a  Honey 

1 2  pt.  Metroblack  No.  2 
Goes  Well  With  It 
For  Second  Decks 

Recently  introduced  to  publishers 
is  this  brand  new  and  mighty  ef¬ 
fective  display  face  —  Erbar  Medium 
Condensed— which  should  prove 
just  as  popular  as,  or  even  more 

Erbar  Bold 
Has  Weight 
And  Power 

So  Does  Metroblack 

For  those  who  want  a  face  with 
plenty  of  “wallop”  this  Erbar  Bold 
Condensed  does  the  trick.  And  of 


ERBAR  BOLD  with  LIGHT 

On  Two-Letter  Matrices 

The  8,  10,  12,  14,  18  and  24  point  sizes  of 
Erbar  are  available  in  two-letter  matrices 
bearing  both  Light  Condensed  and  Bold 
Condensed.  Thus  magazine  capacities  are 
doubled  even  in  the  display  sizes  (18  and 
24  point). 
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Focusing  Simplified  by  New 
Device  for  Cameramen 

By  JACK  PRICE 


J.  G.  STOLL  BUYS 
LEXINGTON  HERALD 

Leader's  Publisher  Continues 
It  As  A  M.  Issue 


Desha  Breckinridge,  who  was  it, 
owner  from  1896  until  his  death  ^ 
February,  1935.  ® 

The  transaction  does  not  affect  tht 
ownership  of  radio  station  WLAP 


T  V  A  A  owned  by  the  American  Broadcastirw 

Lexington,  Ky.,  Aug.  16  An-  Corporation  of  which  Gilmc^w 


A  NEW  TYPE  autofocusing  device 
will  soon  make  its  appearance  in 
the  market.  The  new  apparatus 
which  is  built  like  a  telescope  is  un¬ 
like  any  of  the  preceding  mechanisms. 


is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  simplicity  of  operation 


rvy.,  riug.  Corporation  of  which  Gilmore  k 

nouncement  was  made  here  Aug.  14  is  president.  J.  Lindsay 

of  the  sale  of  the  Le^ngton  Herald  i^to  active  busing 

s,  J.  Lindsay  Nunn  and  Lexineton  but  will  devote  nai-f  l® 


factor  which  every  cameraman  will  uf  to  Lexington  but  will  devote  part  of  his 

The  oiLe  cet  into  N.  Nunn  to  John  G.  time  to  his  newspaper  and  othe, 


Magnatcope  shown  in  oparation.  If  it 
mounfad  on  a  Spaad  Graphic  and  is  baing 
demontfrafad  by  Walfar  Raiff,  camaraman 
for  fha  manufacfurar. 


It  will  be  known  as  the  Magnascope 
and  made  to  fit  any  Speed  Graphic 
camera. 

The  Magnascope  offers  some  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  make  it  quite  pop¬ 
ular  with  newspaper  photographers. 
It  may  be  install^  by  the  camera¬ 
man  without  difficulty.  In  order  to 
meet  with  existing  conditions  throu^- 
out  the  coimtry  where  photographers 
are  using  various  focal  length  lenses, 
this  latest  device  will  have  inter¬ 
changeable  lenses  to  equalize  the 
focus  of  the  camera  lens.  Although 
many  photographers  prefer  the  13.5 
cm.  lens,  there  are  others  who  are 
using  either  15.  cm.  or  16.5  cm.  lenses. 
The  Magnascope  may  be  adjusted  for 
either  size. 

It  is  set  on  top  of  the  camera  almost 
in  the  dead  center.  Allowance  is 
made  to  clear  the  back  sight  and  per¬ 
mit  free  access  to  the  glass  finder. 
When  not  in  use  it  is  turned  so  that 
it  will  not  overhang  the  sides  of  the 
camera.  The  front  lens  of  the  Mag¬ 
nascope  is  set  in  a  sliding  sleeve 
which  is  attached  to  the  front  board. 
This  part  of  the  mechanism  is  simply 
made.  When  not  employed  the  sleeve 
is  unhooked  so  that  the  camera  may 
be  closed  without  obstruction. 

Elimiaatet  Sqaiafiag 

By  racking  the  front  board  for¬ 
wards  or  backwards  the  focusing  is 
adjusted  to  meet  with  accuracy.  The 
front  lens  of  the  device  is  always  in 
line  with  the  camera  lens.  There  is 
also  a  small  ground  glass  in  the  auto¬ 
focusing  gadget  which  remains  in  line 
with  the  camera  groimd  glass.  In 
back  of  this  small  glass  is  an  8-power 
magnifier.  The  operator  will  not 
be  required  to  squint  through  a  peep 
hole  in  order  to  focus  his  object.  The 
vision  in  the  Magnascope  is  plain  and 
the  field  quite  large.  True,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  is  unable  to  view  the  entire 
field  of  focal  range,  but  the  section 
which  is  brought  into  sight  is  ample 
to  secure  proper  focusing  at  any  dis¬ 
tance  ranging  from  two  feet  to  in¬ 
finity.  The  wire  and  glass  finders  on 
the  camera  are  still  employed  for 
sighting.  When  shifting  from  the 
autofocusing  mechanism  to  the  sight 
finder  a  mere  movement  of  the  eye 


enjoy.  The  eye  piece  is  set  well  into 
the  telescope  thereby  eliminating  the 
annoyance  of  extraneous  light  seep¬ 
ing  in.  To  provide  for  the  variance 
of  stigmatic  conditions  of  the  photog¬ 
raphers’  eyes,  a  special  adjusting 
screw  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
which  may  be  set  for  the  individual 
using  the  device. 

Bootleg  Cameras  on  Market 
EXPENSIVE  MINIATURE  cameras 

are  now  being  sold  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  There  are  several  types  of 
European-made  miniature  cameras 
now  competing  in  the  American  mar¬ 
ket.  One  brand  is  made  for  Amer¬ 
ican  consumption  and  scaled  in  feet. 
The  other  is  the  same  brand,  made 
for  the  foreign  market  and  is  scaled 
in  meters. 

The  foreign  camera  which  is  not 
registered  is  called  bootleg.  It  may 
be  purchased  for  about  half  the  price 
of  the  regular  model  sold  in  reputable 
shops.  It  has  been  reported  that 
many  foreign  cameras  are  smuggled 
into  the  country. 

'Hie  advantage  of  pmchasing  a 
standard  brand  camera  from  a  regular 
dealer  is  the  protection  provided. 
Any  reputable  dealer  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  make  any  adjustments  or 
repairs.  'Diis  protection  could  not  be 
expected  when  buying  the  so-called 
bootleg  camera  from  an  unknown 
person. 


Stoll,  owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Lexington  Leader.  The  Herald  will 
be  continued  as  a  morning  newspa- 
jjer. 

Tom  R.  Underwood,  editor  of  the 
Herald,  will  continue  as  its  editor  and 
will  direct  the  editorial  policies.  The 
policies  of  the  Herald  will  remain 
Democratic. 

Fred  B.  Wachs,  general  manager  of 
the  Leader,  will  be  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  both  newspapers. 

There  will  be  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  policies  of  the  iq©/  m  ♦  U* 

two  newspapers.  As  many  members  /o  WSWSpnnt  itlSG 
of  the  present  Herald  staff  as  can  In  S6Ven  Months 
with  the 


newspaper  and  other  in- 
terests  in  the  Southwest  which  he 
retained  after  purchasing  the  Lexinj. 
ton  properties. 

While  no  price  was  definitely  men. 
tioned,  it  was  imderstood  to  be  at  i 
substantial  increase  over  that  paid 
for  the  property  a  year  ago.  A  bond 
issue  of  $500,000.00  is  now  being  ar¬ 
ranged  by  J.  D.  Van  Hooser  &  Com- 
pany,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky.  The 
appraisal  work  was  handled  by  Her¬ 
man  Suter,  of  Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 


be  retained  will  remain 
Herald  organization.  Of  the  news 
staff  most  of  the  older  members,  in 
point  of  service,  will  continue  as 
members  of  the  Herald  staff. 

Although  the  dailies  will  be  issued 
separately  the  Sunday  newspaper  will 
be  published  jointly  as  the  Sunday 
Herald-Leader.  It  will  be  non-par¬ 
tisan. 

Utiag  Leader  Ploet 

Movement  of  the  equipment  from 
the  Herald  building  began  today.  The 
Herald  as  well  as  the  Leader  will  be 
published  in  the  building  on  Short 
and  Market  streets  now  occupied  by 
the  Leader. 

The  Herald  has  been  published  as 
a  morning  newspaper  imder  that 
name  for  more  than  40  years.  J. 
Lindsay  and  Gilmore  Nunn  purchased 


Woman  Publisher  Heads 
West  Texas  Press 

Sweetwater,  Texas,  Aug.  16 — Mary 
Dunbar,  publisher  of  the  Palo  Pinto 
Star,  was  elected  president  of  the  West 
Texas  Press  Association,  Aug.  14,  at 
a  business  session  closing  a  two-day 
convention.  She  succeeeds  R.  Hen¬ 
derson  Shuffler  of  Odessa. 

Vice-presidents  elected  were  Doug¬ 
las  Meador  of  the  Matador  Tribune 
and  Sam  Roberts  of  the  Haskell  Free 
Press.  Cedric  Harrison  of  the  Baylor 
County  Banner,  Seymour,  and  George 
Bennit  of  Sweetwater  were  elected 
members  of  the  board  and  J.  C.  Smyth 
of  the  Scurry  County  Times,  Snyder, 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Hie  Pecos  Enterprise,  published  by 
Barney  Hubbs,  was  awarded  a  gold 
cup  for  the  best  West  Texas  weekly, 
and  Seymour  was  selected  as  site  of 
the  next  convention. 


it  in  1936  from  the  estate  of  the  late  1937. 


According  to  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  total 
North  American  newsprint  production 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1937  was 
19%  over  that  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1936.  North  American  pro¬ 
duction  for  July,  1937,  was  422327 
tons  as  compart  to  375,369  tons  for 
July,  1936. 

Canadian  mill  production  for  seven 
months  of  1937  was  2,098,025  as  com 
pared  with  1,503,415  for  the  seven 
months  of  1930.  United  States  mills 
only  produced  548,241  tons  in  1937 
as  compared  with  788,939  tons  in  1930. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  were  report^  at  79393 
tons  at  the  end  of  July  and  13,090 
tons  at  United  States  mills,  making 
combined  total  of  93,083  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  81,958  tons  on  June  30. 
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-The  infinite  capwcity  for  taking  pains  was  never  more  manifest  than  in  the  work  c: 
Oskar  Barnack,  inventor  of  the  Leica. 

So  carefully  did  he  work,  so  intelligently  did  he  plan,  so  great  was  his  craftsmanship 
that  his  original  camera— the  first  Leica— embodied  all  the  fundamental  principles  thai 
have  revolutionized  modem  photography.  The  original  Leica  is  still,  even  bytodoy'i 
standards,  a  great  camera. 

No  Leica  has  ever  grown  obsolete;  no  imitator,  of  the  dozens  that  have  followed,  hm 
ever  cjuite  equalled  Leica's  precision,  compactness,  accuracy  and  versatility- its  all- 
around  photographic  efficiency. 

Today's  Leica,  Model  G  with  the  Rapid  Winder  and  the  Leitz  Xenon  f:1.5  lens,  is  the 
miniature  candid  camera  at  perfection.  Still  compact,  still  a  miniature  camera,  it  ha« 
compressed  in  its  tiny  self  all  the  essentials  of  the  ideal  all-purpose  photographic  instru¬ 
ment-focal  plane  shutter,  built-in  range  finder,  synchronized  focusing,  super-^jeed 
lens.  It  splits  a  second  into  thousandths,  stops  indoor  action  in  ordinary  artificial  light 
takes  action  shots  in  full  color.  Its  13  interchangeable  lenses  equip  it  for  any  photo¬ 
graphic  task— photomicrography,  photomacrography,  speed  shots,  wide-angle  work, 
telephoto  photography,  portraits,  studio  work,  candid  shots  and  more— all  with  the 
some  basic  camera. 

If  you  are  interested  in  real  miniature  candid  camera  photography— and  you  must  be  if 
you  are  interested  in  photography— you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  own  the  camera  that 
started  it  all. 


Write  for  full  information  and  dramatic  examplos  of  leica 
Photography — FREE 


leica  Model  G  with  Leitz  Xenon  f:1.5  Speed  lens  and  Rapid  Winder 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC.  CO 


Chicago:  211  West  Waclcer  Drive 
New  York:  220  East  42nd  Street 
Son  Francisco:  1st  NotT  Bonk  Bldg 


LEICA 


THE  ORIGINAL  MINIATURE  CANDID  CAMEFA 


E.  LEITZ.  INC.  •  730  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  •  DEPT.  8J 
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GRAVURE'S  KEY  MARKET  "COVERAGE  PATTERN"  NOW  COMPLETE 


SOUTHERN 


ATLANTA  JOURNAL.  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  &  AGE-HERALD,  DALLAS 
NEWS.  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM,  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE.  KNOX¬ 
VILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL.  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL.  NEW  ORLEANS 
ITEM-TRIBUNE. 


The  final  unit  in  a  great 
advertising  opportunity  is 
available.  The  Gravure 
Groups,  for  the  first  time, 
have  a  thoroughly  bal¬ 
anced  key  market  "cov¬ 
erage  pattern"  .  .  .  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  New 
Orleans,  Minneapolis, 
Atlanta  and  Seattle  are 
joined  together  as  an  in¬ 
disputable  factor  in  Na¬ 
tional  advertising  plans. 

.  .  The  six  Gravure  Group 
combination  (including 
Metropolitan)  gives  you  a 
more  complete  coverage 


of  the  country  than  does 
any  other  Group  or  com¬ 
bination  of  Groups  .  .  Six 
Groups,  43  mighty  news¬ 
papers,  the  country's  39 
key  markets,  fifty  million 
readers  every  Sunday, 
Gravure  takes  its  rightful 
place  in  that  narrow  circle 
of  select  media  which  al¬ 
ways  commands  attention . 

GRAVURE  SERVICE 
CORPORATION 

420  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  City 

360  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Chicago,  III. 
General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

284  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MIDWEST 

GRAVURE  GROUP 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
DENVER  POST 
DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR 
KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL-POST 
LOUISVILLE  COURIER-JOURNAL 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 
OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
TOLEDO  TIMES 


CIRCULATION 
LINE  RATE  . 


2,321.891 

$5.70 


EMPIRE  STATE 

GRAVURE  GROUP 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 
NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
ROCHESTER  DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 
♦SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD 

♦Syracuse  Herald  is  available,  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  or  alternative  newspaper  in  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  Group  rate  with  both  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspapers  is  $2.10. 

Scranton  Scrantonian  also  available  as 
optional  member.  Group  rate,  one  Syra¬ 
cuse  paper,  $2.05;  two  Syracuse  papers, 
$2.25. 


CIRCULATION 
LINE  RATE  . 


821,856 

$1.90 


NEW  ENGLAND 

GRAVURE  GROUP 

BOSTON  HERALD 
HARTFORD  COURANT 
PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL 
SPRINGFIELD  UNION  REPUBLICAN 


CIRCULATION 
LINE  RATE  . 


.  392,132 
.  $1.30 


PACmC  COAST 

GRAVURE  GROUP 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
PORTLAND  JOURNAL 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 
SEAHLE  TIMES 


CIRCULATION 
LINE  RATE  . 


.  795,922 
.  $2.05 


SOUTHERN 

GRAVURE  GROUP 

ATLANTA  JOURNAL 
BIRMINGHAM  NEWS  &  AGE-HERALD 
DALLAS  NEWS 

FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 
HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 
KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM-TRIBUNE 


cmcuLA'noN 
LINE  RATE  . 


.  838,873 
$2.65 


/ 
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Michigan  Brewers 
Ask  Home  Support 

The  Michigan  Brewers’  Association, 
as  the  first  step  in  an  intensive  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  enlist  coopera¬ 
tion  of  Detroit  residents  in  supporting 
Michigan  manufacturing  and  produce, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Zinuner-Keller,  Inc.,  Detroit,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  coimsel. 

The  slogan  for  the  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Walter  Zimmer,  will  be 
“What  Michigan  Makes  —  Makes 
Michigan.”  Selection  of  the  agency 
was  made  after  various  agencies  sub¬ 
mitted  plans,  layout  and  copy  to  the 
association. 

“Michigan  products  never  have  had 
the  recognition  that  is  their  due,  and 
we  are  setting  out  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  right  here  in  Michigan  we 
produce  the  best  beer,  apples,  cherries, 
and  beet  sugar  in  the  country,”  Zim¬ 
mer  said.  “We  want,  in  this  cam¬ 
paign,  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Michiganders  consuming  our  own 
home  products. 

“Michigan  breweries  are  brewing 
beer  not  surpassed  in  quality  or  taste 
by  any  other  beer  in  the  world,  do¬ 
mestic  or  foreign,  and  that  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  beer  experts  from  Germany  and 
Bavaria. 

“Here  they  are  paying  their 
labor  the  highest  average  hourly  rate 
in  the  industry,  and  it  is  up  to  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  and  Michigan  to 
support  wholeheartedly  this  campaign 
for  Michigan  products.” 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

BRUCE  BARTON,  chairman  of  the 
board,  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been 
designated  as 
Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the 
17th  New  York 
district.  This 
district  is  to  elect 
a  Congressman 
this  fall  to  fill 
the  vacancy 
caused  by  death 
of  Theodore  A. 

Peyser,  Demo¬ 
crat.  Mr.  Barton 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Re-  Bruce  Barton 
publican  county  committee  for  years. 

J.  L.  Hamar,  Jr.,  formerly  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Charles  W. 

Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Fred  A.  Healy,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  has  annoimced 
appointment  of  Herbert  M.  Faust, 
who  has  been  manager  of  the  New 
York  territory,  as  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  with  headquar- 
at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Faust  will  be  in 
charge  of  advertising  sales  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home 
Journal  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Arthur  M.  Kohler,  who  has  been 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  territory, 
becomes  the  manager  of  the  New 
York  territory. 

Dick  Armstrong,  formerly  with  the 

NV  R/-r«l^cs  .  I  _ _ New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  joined 

■  1  ■  .DOIIKS  X\aV0rTlSG  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  Campaigns  and  AcCOUntS 

pQj'QQ^0jj  Monoy  Schenley  Products  Company.  He  will  - 

“Undaimed  Money-Can  You  Help  COMPANY,  New 

TTc  FinH  fVio  ic:  ftio  monthly  newspaper  York  and  Cincinnati,  has  been  re- 

of  an  advertisement  of  the  Bowery  by  Schenley  in  tfm  interests  tabled  by  the  Household  REntlGERA- 

English  and  foreign-language  daily  John  S.  Wilkinson,  of  Oconomowoc,  Manufacturers  A^ociation  as  counsel 
newspapers  recently.  The  advertise-  Wis.,  for  11  years  general  sales  man-  connection  with  some  special  mar- 
ment  called  attention  to  the  bank’s  ager  of  the  Carnation  Company,  has  ketmg  tests. 

official  list  of  unclaimed  deposits  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  Mono  Service  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
which,  according  to  requirements  of  of  the  company.  manufacturer  of  Kleen  Kup  packages 

the  New  York  State  Banking  Laws,  j(,„^  L  Cobb,  formerly  advertising  for  food  products,  has  appointed  the 
Neui  York  trade  promotion  manager  of  the  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark,  to 
Shell  Oil  Company,  with  headquarters  handle  its  advertising,  effective  Oct.  1, 
Tne  ofncial  advertisement  was  in  Francisco,  has  joined  the  staff  1937,  Plans  are  being  prepared.  Mono 

conformity  with  a  state  law  requiring  q£  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  in  an  execu-  plants  are  located  in  the  United  States, 
the  publication  once  each  ye^  of  all  ^xve  capacity.  Before  going  west  Mr.  England,  France,  Italy,  Australia, 
accounts  of  $10  or  more  which  have  Cobb  was  director  of  public  relations  Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  Canada. 

shown  no  dep^t  or  with^awal  ac-  fgj.  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  “The  World’s  Lareest  Lone-Distance 

tivity  during  the  previous  15  years.  „  me  worms  ingest  L.ong-uistance 

OAer  savings  banks  throughout  Julian  Field,  formerly  with  Young  Movers  — Allm  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  with 
New  York  state  within  the  next  two  &  Rubicam,  has  joined  the  copy  staff  headquarters  in  Chicago,  19  district 
or  three  months  will  advertise  the  of  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York,  offices  in  metropoiltan  centers,  and 
names  and  addresses  of  depositors  Before  joining  Young  &  Rubicam,  Mr.  458  agent-membere  in  other  cities-— 
who  at  one  time  or  another  opened  Field  had  been  vice-president  of  Len-  have  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  & 
accounts  and  apparently  have  forgot-  nen  &  Mitchell  and  for  several  years  Company,  Philadelphia  agency,  to 
ten  all  about  it  over  a  period  of  sev-  on  the  executive  staff  of  the  Columbia  handle  their  account.  A  program  of 
eral  years.  Broadcasting  System.  national  advertising,  the  first  in  the 

These  lists  will  run  into  thou-  W.  Clemens  Bentley,  former  vice-  ^rporations  history,  is  scheduled  to 
sands  of  individual  names,  ac-  president  of  Monroe  F.  Dreher,  Inc.,  begin  before  Labor  Day. 
cording  to  Harry  D.  Adair,  president  advertising  agency  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.  of  Newark, 
of  Metropolitan  Advertising  Company,  and  New  York,  has  joined  the  copy  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
Mr.  Adair  has  prepared  advertising  department  of  the  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  agent  for  the  Trust  Company  of  New 
copy  for  10  savings  banks  in  New  Company,  of  58  Park  Place,  Newark.  Jersey,  with  12  branches  covering 
York  City.  j,  Wilson  has  joined  the  copy  Hudson  County.  Bryant  Griffe  is  ac- 

■  staff  of  William  Esty  &  Company,  New  wunt  execuUve.  Metropolil^  and 

TV  1  T5  n  J  n.  A  York.  He  was  formerly  with  Lord  New  Jersey  newspapers  will  be  used. 

irlGl  DGOr  ilClS  i:\lt  &  Thomas.  “Walk-Over  Shoes  for  Flying  Feet” 

1937  Sales  at  Peak  - 

Sales  of  beer  by  Piel  Bros.,  Brook-  | 
lyn  brewers  since  1883,  reached  the 

highest  peak  in  the  company’s  history  mT/\¥¥T  ¥n  rHYYFl  fYlYlYFl  TW\  fi 

in  the  first  seven  months  of  1937,  ac-  I  I  111/  III  fll|l|j|  f|||lllj1  [I  ill 

cording  to  announcement  by  Kenneth  W  ||  Ul  |  \  |  H  M  |  |  |||  W  |  || 

S  STes!”"'  ^  IlUfi  llj  IIIL  lllflL  Iv 

“We  believe  that  our  newspaper  ad- 

iHfiBisiinHiiiiitniiimi™. 

particularly  is  responding  exceedingly 

Uoial^^fforts  ’ INTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


For  a  Rainy  Day 

Noah's  Ark  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  San  Antonio,  Tei.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  capital  of  $10,000 
by  Al  M.  Heck,  R.  C.  Kittle  and 
Watt  L.  Saunders. 


Ralph  Harrington  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
General  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  it 
is  announced  by 
L.  A.  McQueen, 

General  Tire 
sales  manager. 

Mr  .  Harrington 
has  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  General 
Tire  since  1928 
and  previous  to 
that  time  was 
engaged  in  sales 
promotion  work. 

At  the  same  time,  Ralph  Harrington 
it  was  annoimced 

that  the  company’s  advertising  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  current  year  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  previous  year  in  the 
company’s  history. 

Renshaw  Borie.  recently  resigned 
as  president  of  A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.. 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  after  five  years’ 
connection,  has  joined  the  Roland  G. 
E.  Ullman  Organization,  advertising 
and  marketing  counselors,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Mr.  Borie,  well  known  for  his 
management  and  engineering  experi¬ 
ence,  has  been  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  new  business. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

RALPH  H.  JONES  COMPANY,  New 

York  and  Cincinnati,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Household  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Section  of  National  Electric 
Manufacturers  Association  as  counsel 
in  connection  with  some  special  mar¬ 
keting  tests. 

Mono  Service  Co.  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  Kleen  Kup  packages 
for  food  products,  has  appointed  the 
Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark,  to 
handle  its  advertising,  effective  Oct.  1, 
1937.  Plans  are  being  prepared.  Mono 
plants  are  located  in  the  United  States, 
Ekigland,  France,  Italy,  Australia, 
Switzerland,  Ireland,  and  Canada. 

“The  World’s  Largest  Long-Distance 
Movers” — Allied  Van  Lines,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago,  19  district 
offices  in  metropoiltan  centers,  and 
458  agent-members  in  other  cities — 
have  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray  & 
Company,  Philadelphia  agency,  to 
han^e  their  account.  A  program  of 
national  advertising,  the  first  in  the 
corporation’s  history,  is  scheduled  to 
begin  before  Labor  Day. 

Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
agent  for  the  Trust  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  with  12  branches  covering 
Hudson  County.  Bryant  Griffin  is  ac¬ 
count  executive.  Metropolitan  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers  will  be  used. 

“Walk-Over  Shoes  for  Flying  Feet” 


is  the  theme  of  a  new  Geo.  E.  Kerb 
Company  promotion  based  on  Amai. 
can  Airlines’  exclusive  selection  of 
Walk-Overs  for  all  the  company’s 
stewardesses.  The  company’s  new 
“Advertising  Plan  Book”  includes  30 
men’s  and  women’s  newspaper  adver- 
tisements  in  mat  form,  window  sug. 
gestions,  90  available  mats,  publicity 
stories  and  other  advertising  helps. 
Ferry-Hanly  Company  is  the  agency. 

Proofs  of  the  first  of  a  series  of 
advertisements,  to  be  published  in 
newspapers  in  some  50  American  cities  1 
as  part  of  the  State  of  North  Cabo- 
lina’s  $250,000  advertising  program,.,; 
have  been  submitted  to  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  conservation  and  develop-  : 
ment  advertising  committee  for  ap.  : 
proval.  Eastman,  Scott  &  Co.,  of' . 
Atlanta,  is  the  agency. 

Raymond  Levy  Organization,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  to  handki 
all  advertising  for  the  Vivarex  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  recently  formed  to 
promote  sales  of  the  company’s  new 
brand  of  concentrated  tonic  tablets.. 
First  advertising  will  appear  in  mat 
circulation  magazines,  to  be  supple-  ^ 
mented  by  newspapers  in  some  sec¬ 
tions.  The  same  agency  has  also  bees 
named  to  handle  the  account  of  Facb 
Esthetics,  Inc.  Newspapers  and  direct 
mail  will  be  used.  * 

An  intensive  campaign  to  start  Sept 
1  to  promote  retail  sales  of  Electrolux^ 
gas  refrigerators  and  1.  E.  S.  lamps 
was  announced  recently  by  E.  F.  Jeffs, 
vice-president  of  the  Consoudaoi: 
Edison  Company  of  New  York,  in 
charge  of  sales.  Extensive  advertis* 
ing  in  newspapers  and  in  other  meditj 
will  be  used. 

Wm.  H.  Rankin  Company,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  the  Loyal  Order  or 
THE  Moose,  effective  at  once.  Charles 
W.  Rankin  is  the  account  executive. 

Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  maker  of  Doggie  Dinner, 
has  appointed  McJunkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  Newspapers  are  being  used. 


KNIGHT  KAP  LAUNCHED 

With  a  heavy  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  already  placed  in  Texas  for  Kni^t 
Kap,  new  anti-hangover  drink,  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  preparation  nationally  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  according  to 
Payne  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  San 
Antonio.  Knight  Kap,  Inc.,  has  its 
plant  in  San  Antonio.  Its  merchan¬ 
dising  and  advertising  program  was 
formulated  by  the  Payne  agency. 
Radio,  poster  and  other  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  as  well  as  newspaper  space 
are  being  used.  Hie  program  also  in¬ 
cludes  personal  appesu^ce  of  two 
“knights”  in  armor  as  entertainers  at 
night  spots  and  like  resorts. 


THE  A 

produces  leads,  rules, 
slugs,  and  base  of  the 
greatest  solidity  at  the 
most  economical  cost 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago.  lU- 


He  was  once  a  newspaper  man 

himself.. 


from  ihe  newspaper  world.  And 
they  canH  get  along  without  Editor 
&  Pnblisher.  It  keeps  them  in 
touch  with  newspaper  activities.  It 
keeps  them  posted  on  newspaper 
men  and  newspaper  organizations. 
It^s  the  only  publication  that  does 
this  for  them. 


You'll  find  them  in  almost  every 
large  manufacturing  concern,  in  al¬ 
most  every  large  agency  .  .  .  import¬ 
ant  advertising  executives  who  were 
once  newspaper  men. 

Today  they  are  determining  sched¬ 
ules  and  appropriations,  selecting 
markets  and  mediums.  Today  they 
are  deciding  whether  your  news¬ 
paper  is  to  get  more  advertising  or 
less  advertising.  But  they  can’t  for¬ 
get  that  they  were  once  reporters, 
advertising  solicitors,  cartoonists, 
assistants  in  the  business  office. 
They  can’t  forget  the  sound  of  the 
presses  or  the  smell  of  the  ink  or 
•he  dope  sheets  in  their  brief  cases. 
They  can’t  disassociate  themselves 


Not  only  among  these  newspaper- 
trained  advertising  men  but  among 
hundreds  of  other  key  advertising 
executives  who  want  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  newspaper  circles. 
Editor  &  Publisher  has.  quite  na¬ 
turally,  a  large  and  eager  and  friend¬ 
ly  following.  It  is,  quite  naturally, 
a  logical  .and  effective  place  for  yon 
to  tell  yonr  story. 


HOMER  MCKEE 


The  President  of  the  Homer  McKee  Co.  was  a 
cartoonist  for  the  Star  League  newspapers  of 
Indiana  for  seven  years.  Well-known  and  well- 
liked  in  advertising  circles,  Homer  McKee  is 
one  of  the  many  key  advertising  men  who  read 
Euitob  &  Pi'BLisHER  regularly  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  neicspnper  world. 


1700  Times  Building 


40— A  DVERTISING 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Nashville  Publidty  Ban  Wins  Four-A  Approval  . 
New  Code  of  Newspaper  Relations  Hits  Agency 
Abuses  in  Publicity,  Trade  Aids,  and  Rotes 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


publicity  which  has  no  legitimate 
news,  educational  or  editorial  value. 

“(b)  Inducing  or  influencing  any 
publisher  to  print  news  or  editorial 
items  by  any  promise  of  advertising, 
or  threat  to  withhold  it,  expressed 
or  implied.  (In  this  connection,  it 
seems  undesirable  to  forward  such 
items  to  the  publisher  accompanied 
by  orders  to  insert  advertising.) 

“Such  practices  tend  to  weaken  the 
editorial  influence  of  the  press,  thus 


SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  of  the  Newspaper  Relations  editorial  influence  of  the  press,  thus 

plan  by  which  the  Nashville  dailies  • -the  TRUE  AND  LONG-RUN  in-  impairing  its  value  as  an  advertising 

have  built  a  dilw  against  the  swe  mg  terests  of  advertiser,  publisher  and  medium.  They  also  tend  to  add  to 

of  free  publicity,  as  reported  m  agency  are  closely  interrelated.  the  cost  of  general  advertising  and 

this  paper  (Aug.  7,  page  9),  brings  an  •' 


and  1,347,748  common  shares  are  is. 
suable  upon  purchase  warrants 
The  listing  application  says  that 
based  upon  July  31  amounts,  capital 
stock  accounts  will  be  reduced  $149 
431,272  by  elimination  of  presen" 
shares  and  increased  $120,384,276  bi¬ 
issuance  of  new  shares,  and  that  S 
the  net  reduction  of  $29,046,997  r^. 
suiting,  $19,734,020  will  be  applied  to 
eliminate  the  deficit  on  Dec.  31,  i93g 
and  the  balance  credited  to  surplus 


the  cost  of  general  advertising  and 


approving  nod  in  general  from  the  productive  of  returns  to  the  adver- 
advertismg  agenci^.  John  Benson, 


“When  agencies  make  advertising  to  the  rates  that  all  have  to  pay.” 


Deseret  News  Adopts 
Streamline  Style 


president  of  the  Anierican  Associa-  productive  of  more  business  for  the 


tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  picked  publisher,  and  thus  serve  both  in- 
up  the  Editor  &  Pubusher  page  from  {grests. 


his  desk  this  week  and  waved  it  as 
he  said:  “We’re  glad  to  see  this.” 


“When  agencies  refrain  from  prac¬ 
tices  which  impair  the  value  of  the 


And  to  show  how  definitely  the  n^gdium,  they  make  it  more  useful 
Four-A  has  taken  its  stand  on  pub-  all  their  clients. 


Final  Action  In 
L  R  &  R 

Re-Capitalization 


licity.  President  Benson  produced  a 
printed  official  statement  of  “Prac- 


“Agcncies  should  not  seek  to  ad- 


iices  to  Be  Avoided  in  Newspaper  advertiser  by  de- 

Relations,”  which  the  association  has  cause  w^te  or  improper 


placed  before  its  members  as  a  expense  to  a  publisher  as  the  costs 


guide.  These  standards,  formulated  involved  must  be  reflect^  in  higher 
by  the  Four-A  Committee  on  Agency  adyertismg  charges  to  all. 


Present  Shares  to  Be  Changed 
Into  New  Shares  Sept.  25  or 
At  Earlier  Dote  When  SEC 
Registration  Is  EHective 


Practice,  were  approved  by  the  as- 


^ertismg  ctmrges  to  all.  E  j  Cullen,  president  of  Interna- 

In  this  spirit  of  inutual  interest,  tional  Paper  and  Power  Company. 


sociation’s  Executive  Board  this  sum-  ^  the  following  practices  have  been  announced  Aug.  17  that  the  board  of 

mer,  but  not  publicly  announced  until  “®clarM  not  in  the  best  interests  of  directors  has  taken  final  action  to  put 

now  They  amplify  and  sharpen  pre-  ^advertising  by  the  Committee  on  effect  the  plan  for  change  in  capi- 

vious  statements  of  the  Four-A  on  Agency  Practice  of  the  American  As-  talization. 

these  topics.  sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  As  a  result  of  the  filing  of  a  regis- 

and  by  its  Executive  Board.  tration  statement  for  the  new  sh^es 


Rates,  Service.  Publiaty 


Roto  Demoralization 


PUBLICITY  is  only  one  point  cov-  ..prippTNr  opmobat  itattom 
ered  in  this  official  statement  on  FORCING  pEMOR/UJZATION  of 


talization. 

As  a  result  of  the  filing  of  a  regis¬ 
tration  statement  for  the  new  shares 
to  be  issued  under  the  plan  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  date  on  which  present  shares  are 
to  be  changed  into  new  shares  has 


newspaper  relations.  The  others  are  discrinunatory  rates.  to  be  ch^ged  into  new  shar^ 

rate  demoralization  which  the  affen-  Agencies  are  bound  to  obtain  for  been  fixed  by  the  directors  as  Sept, 
rate  demoralizaUon,  which  the  agen  clients  the  lowest  rates  avail-  25,  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  regis- 

cies  do  not  want;  and  trade  aid,  which  cnenu,  me  lowesi  rates  avail  ’  .  ,  ,, 

,  .,  •  j  able  to  anv  other  similar  advertiser  tration  shall  become  effective. 

but  they  should  not  force  deutoroli-  New  York  Stock  ^change  Tuesday 


The  stand  on  publicity  turns  an  of- 
ficial  frown  on  “that  indiscriminate  ““on  of  rate  structures. 


type  of  free  publicity  which  has  no 
legitimate  news,  educational  or  edi- 


Trade  Aid 


authorized  the  listing,  upon  official 
notice  of  issuance,  of  929,762  shares 
of  $100  par  5  per  cent  voting  pre¬ 
ferred  and  5,499,358  shares  of  $15  par 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Aug.  16... 
A  number  of  changes  have  been  nuik 
in  the  make-up  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  changing  its  entire 
appearance. 

Its  readability  has  been  increaied 
through  the  introduction  of  Paragoo 
body  type  and  Bodoni  head  letters 
All  headings  are  flush  to  the  left  in  a 
streamlined  style  and  the  seven  and 
a  half  point  body  type  is  indented  a 
half  em  on  each  side.  Another  fea¬ 
ture,  classification  of  news,  has 
brought  considerable  comment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark  E.  Peterson,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Page  two  has  bron  made 
a  “World  Aflairs”  page  with  news 
not  covered  on  page  one.  Two  col¬ 
umns  of  late  news  flashes — one  from 
America  and  one  from  abroad— ate 
carried  there.  Page  three  carried 
major  news  of  city  and  state-wide 
interest  and  page  one  of  the  second 
section  is  the  local  page. 

Banner  heads  on  the  inside  pages 
arc  v/ritten  in  bulletin  fashion  with 
one  or  two  words  in  60  point  type 
For  instance,  ACCIDENTS  in  60  poin: 
with  details  of  the  case  in  two  pro¬ 
truding  24  point  italic  lines  tops  the 
stories  of  the  day’s  accidents. 


torial  value.”  Too.  the  ^e  of  threats  “DEMANDING  from  publi^ers  or  eommon  of  international. 


or  promises,  or  even  hints,  to  get 
publicity  matter  into  print,  is  in  dis- 


encouraging  su^  lo^l  trade  aid  as  ^he  Board  of  Governors  of  the 


favor.  So  far  as  the  Four-A  platform  paper  to  render  without  charge. 


is  not  a  proper  function  of  a  news-  ^ew  York  Curb  Exchange  approved 


Wednesday  the  application  of  I.  P. 
&  P.  to  list  purchase  warrants  for 


is  foUowed,  there  should  be  an  end  “Agencies  are,  of  course,  free  to  p  warrants  ’ for 

to  the  suppo^y  subtle  plan  of  in-  accept  Jor  timir  clients  any  amount  or  shares  of  wmmon  stock  upon 

closmg  publicity  m  advertismg  orders,  kmd  of  trade  aid  a  newspaper  may  notice  of  i««iiance 

with  a  note:  “Please  hand  this  to  your  offer,  but  should  not  dem^d  any  Of  the  total  amount  925,538  pre- 
city  editor.  services  of  this  kmd  which  are  m  t 1  00c  _  _ 


city  editor.” 


And  it  woidd  1^  a  n^e  to  sup-  excess  of  what  is  generally  regaled  ^e  issued  in  exchange  for  pres- 

pose  that  the  Four-A  pronoimt^-  by  newspapers  as  proper  and  whi^  7  preferred  shares;  4,224 

ment  is  sunply  a  rendermg  of  lip  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the  pub-  oreferr^  and  3 168  common  kh^s 
sendee  to  a  theoretii^  aim.  While  lisher.  has  a  tendency  to  in-  ^  “change  for^^s- 

vanous  agencies,  umludmg  possibly  crea^  rates  to  ^  general  advertisers  g  per  cent  preferred  shares;  898,- 
some  Four-A  members,  may  pursue  whether  they  utilize  such  services  or  499  co^on  shares  are  issuable  in 
practices  at  variance  with  those  of-  not.  for  a  r  aoH  r 


flcially  recognized,  the  Four-A  is  a 

real  influence  in  the  conduct  of  its  Free  Publicity 


members,  and  its  ex^ple  is  felt  even  OBTAINING  FOR  ADVERTIS-  of  new  5  per  cent  preferred  shares. 


beyond  its  own  circle. 


ers  that  indiscriminate  type  of  free 


Publishers'  Part 


IT  TAKES  COOPERA’nON  from 

both  sides  to  get  results.  President 
Benson  commented.  Just  as  agents 
feel  they  are  sometimes  pushed  into 
undesirable  practices  to  protect  their 
clients  when  some  competitor  de¬ 
mands  and  wins  a  special  favor,  so 
the  cause  suffers  when  a  paper,  to 
win  a  contract,  volimteers  favors  far 
beyond  those  that  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  advertisers.  An  agree¬ 
ment  such  as  the  one  in  Nashville, 
by  applying  sensible  rules  to  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  alike,  takes  the  wind  out  of 
most  complaints. 

This  point  is  covered  in  the  open¬ 
ing  section  of  the  new  code  on  news¬ 
paper  relations,  which  declares  that 
all  advertisers  must  pay  the  bill  if 
one  advertiser  wins  an  advantage  that 
causes  waste  or  improper  expense  to 
the  publisher. 

Following  is  the  official  copyrighted 
Four-A  statement: 


WHAT 

Are  Brltieli  NewipApermen 
ABd  AdTertleere  doing? 
Their  own  weekly  JonrnAl. 
wlU  tell  yon. 


P0at  free  •p«eimen  copy 
fr»m 


THE  NEWSPAPER 
WORLD  and  ADVER¬ 
TISING  REVIEW 


154  Fleet  Street, 
London 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS  INC. 

jHiCAtj'. 

PUBLISHERS fi.E  PUBUCATIOMj 
IN  THE  BUILPIN'-,  f;”'-'  ■' 


NO  FOOD,  DRUG  ACT 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  19.— TIk 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  anc 
Foreign  Commerce  today  voted  to 
postpone  until  the  1938  session  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  food  and  drug  legis¬ 
lation. 


Of  the  total  amoimt  925,538  pre¬ 
ferred  and  925,538  common  shares 


The  Toughest 
Assignment  .  .  . 

for  any  omployor  on 


exchange  for  present  A,  B  and  C 
common  shares;  2,324,405  common 
shares  are  issuable  upon  conversion 


.  .  .  nowspapors 
.  .  .  press  associations 
.  .  .  magazines 
.  .  .  radio 


is  that  of  finding  the  RIGHT 
personnel,  especially  when  im¬ 
mediate  action  is  necessary. 


The  solution  is  easy  when  em¬ 
ployers  seeking  top  flight  ed¬ 
itorial  or  advertising  men  call 
on  The  Personnel  Bureau  for 
assistance. 


The  Personnel  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  complete  records,  includ¬ 
ing  investigated  references  on 
hundreds  of  qualified  men  (with 
new  listings  each  week)  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  with  years 
of  experience. 


Write,  wire  or  telephone  and 
get  the  RIGHT  man,  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  basis  of  your 
exact  requirements. 


THE  PERSONNEL  BUREAU 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 

Chicago— 35  Eat«  Wackar  Drhw 
Lea  Aagalas— 2317  Taviet  Straal 


•nr*  «  O 
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Best  Drug  Business^^' 
I’ve  Had  Since  '29 


■K 

A  conservative  estimate  (based  on  U.  S. 
Census  figures)  indicates  that  1937  retail  drug 
sales  in  Pennsylvania  will  total  approximately 
$88,425,000  or  an  increase  of  more  than  $12,000,- 
000  over  1929. 

The  2,500,000  families  in  Pennsylvania  buy 
enough  toothpaste,  shaving  cream,  cosmetics, 
razor  blades  and  other  newspaper  advertised 
products  to  place  Pennsylvania  4th  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  retail  drug  sales. 

No  matter  whether  you  sell  drugs  or  drapes 
you'll  find  that  Pennsylvania  families  buy  when 
you  advertise  in  Pennsylvania  Hometown 
Newspapers.  Pennsylvania  newspapers  are 
the  most  economical  medium  you  con  use  for 
complete  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  Hometown 
Markets  because  there  are  five  newspapers  for 
every  four  families. 


USE  Pennsylvania’s  Home  Town  Newspapers 


Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (e) 
Butler  Elagle  (e) 

Chambersbturg  Public  Opinion  (e) 
Chester  Times  (e) 

Clearfield  Progress  (e) 

Coatesville  Record  (e) 

Connellsville  Courier  (e) 
Greensburg  Review-Tribune  (me) 
Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (e) 
Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (m) 


Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (e) 
Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (e) 
Lansford  Evening  Record  (e) 
Lebanon  News-Times  (e) 
Lehighton  Leader  (e) 

Lock  Haven  Express  (e) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (e) 
Norristown  Times-Herald  (e) 
Pottsville  Republican-Schuylkill 
Reporter  (me) 


Punxutawney  Spirit  (e) 

Ridgway  Record  (e) 

Tarentum  Valley  News  (e) 

Towanda  Daily  Review  (m) 
Washington  Observer  &  Reporter  (me) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (e) 
Wilkes-Barre  Times-Leader  (e) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (m) 
Williamsport  Sun  (e) 
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Pegler  Discusses 
The  Guild 


Allegorically 


Relates  Development  of 
Society  for  Revival  of  Dem¬ 
onstration  of  Suspenders  in 
Drug  Store  Windows 


Stating  that  he  has  “been  having  a 
terrible  time  lately  over  a  problem 
which  just  grew  out  of  nothing,” 
Westbrook  Pegler,  in  his  column  “Fair 
Enough,”  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  Aug.  16,  continued  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  creation  of  the  Society  for 
the  Revival  of  the  Demonstration  of 
Suspenders  in  Drug  Store  Windows 
of  which  he  was  a  “founding  father.” 
Suspender  demonstrating  hadn’t  been 
done  much  since  about  1915,  he  said. 
His  column  is  distributed  by  United 
Features  Syndicate. 

Pegler  told  of  the  original  200  join¬ 
ers,  of  the  50  cents  initiation  fee  and 
the  dollar  a  year  dues  for  which  he 
received  a  funny  card,  and  “for  the 
high  sign,  you  opened  your  vest,  put 
your  thumbs  under  your  galluses, 
rim  them  up  and  down,  stretch  the 
galluses  out  and  let  them  snap.”  He 
related  how  the  original  organizer 
and  several  others  elected  and  re¬ 
elected  themselves  as  officers  simply 
because  “most  of  us  didn’t  bother” 
to  vote,  and  how  they  changed  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  “usually  in 
the  direction  of  frivolity”  imtil  “the 
idea  caught  on  and  two  years  ago 
there  were  10,000  on  the  rolls.” 

Column  li  ParobU 


EDITOR  <&  PUBLISHe- 


over  225,000  words  during  the  tk 
Both  NBC  and  CBS  broadcast 


Columbus  Dispatch  sent  a  porter 
wirephoto  outfit  to  Derby  Dovp 
Detroit  News’  photo  plane  ! 
evidence  throughout  the  day.  Sp. 
eral  other  planes  owned  by  ne* 
papers  were  on  hand. 

The  entire  race  was  practically  • 
the  minute  on  schedule.  Feature  r 
the  event  was  a  dead  heat  run  in  23 
seconds  in  the  semi-final  round  b; 
tween  the  Detroit  News’  Kemie 
Richardson,  and  Hugh  Flury, 
sored  by  the  Atlanta  Corwtitwjm' 
In  the  runoff,  Richardson  won  by 
hair’s  breadth. 


Winning  the  championship,  Rober 
Ballard  is  the  recipient  of  a  four, 
year  scholarship  to  any  universii 
or  college,  a  national  silver  tropl, 
and  a  gold  medal  with  diamonc 
setting. 


100,000  SEE  SOAP  BOX  DERBY  FINAL 


Airplane  view  showing  thousands  of  cars  parked  at  Derby  Downs.  Runway  for  derby 

in  on  the  left. 


AKRON,  O.,  Aug.  15 — Robert  Ballard, 
12  years  old  and  rather  small  for 
his  age,  is  the  soap  box  champion  of 
the  world,  and  the  White  Plains 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  can  boast  of  having 
sent  the  champion  to  the  All-Amer¬ 
ican  and  International  derby  today. 
Before  an  estimated  crowd  of  more 


As  the  colunm  continued  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  parable  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  tracing  its  or¬ 
ganization  and  development  down 
through  affiliation  wiffi  the  CIO. 
When  asked  on  the  phone  if  he  was 
referring  to  the  guild,  Pegler  said; 

“We’ll  have  to  let  people  draw  their 
own  conclusions  on  that” 

Pegler ’s  allegory  continued,  in  part; 

“About  that  time,  politics  and  per¬ 
sonal  ambition  reared  their  ugly 
heads.  A  clique  got  into  the  control¬ 
ling  offices  and  called  a  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Denver  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  open  the  rolls  to  people 
who  liked  to  watch  men  demonstrate 
exercising  machines  and  razor-strops 
in  drug-store  windows,  although  our 
original  membership  explicitly  ab¬ 
horred  exercising  machine  and  razor- 
strop  demonstrations,  regarding  them 
as  aesthetically  inferior  to  suspender 
demonstrations.  Then  the  usurpers 
put  through  an  amendment  at  the  last 
minute  to  include  people  who  liked 
to  watch  mechanical  sock-darner 
demonstrations,  fountain-pen  demon¬ 
strations  and  potato-paring  and  slic¬ 
ing  demonstrations. 

“But  still  we  original  members  did 
not  take  the  matter  seriously  until 
the  next  annual  convention  which  was 
held  in  Milwaukee.  None  of  us  at¬ 
tended  because  it  was  too  far  away 
for  most  and  anyway  we  couldn’t  get 
any  of  our  people  elected  delegates. 

“So  at  the  Milwaukee  convention 
the  Moscow  crowd  decided  to  go 
CIO  on  the  ground  that  if  you  elevate 
those  who  live  in  the  valleys  of  soci¬ 
ety  you  benefit  those  who  live  on  the 
peaks.  The  national  president  made 
a  speech.  He  was  very  insulting  to¬ 
ward  us  founding  fathers  and  when 
one  of  our  original  number  got  up  and 
denounced  him  for  a  parliamentary 
trickster  and  a  demagog,  a  big  rough¬ 
neck  of  the  Left  Wing  element  took 
a  sock  at  our  founding  father  and 
knocked  him  for  a  loop. 

“Well,  they  not  only  went  CIO,  in 


spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  us 
favored  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  thus  were 
put  on  the  spot,  but  they  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  Stalin  against 
Trotsky,  the  Madrid  Communists 
against  Franco’s  Fascists  and  oysters 
against  clams.  They  also  adopted  as 
a  new  high-sign  the  clenched  fist. 

Of  course  some  of  us  may  have 
sympathized  with  Stalin  over  'IVotsky, 
Madrid  against  Franco  and  oysters 
against  clams  but  even  so  most  of  us 
thought  these  matters  were  not  prop¬ 
erly  the  business  of  our  society. 

PegUr  Hates  Oystars 

“Ihen  they  raised  the  dues  to  $200 
a  year,  instituted  a  series  of  fines  and 
pledged  themselves  to  throw  the  full 
strength  of  the  CIO  into  a  picket  line 
around  any  office,  plant  or  other  busi¬ 
ness  premises  employing  anyone  who 
might  resign  from  our  society. 

“Personally,  I  wouldn’t  mind  except 
that  I  hate  oysters  and  love  clams  and 
will  be  damned  if  any  bunch  of  dirty 
Communists  and  demagogs  is  going 
to  make  me  hate  clams  and  love  oys¬ 
ters.  I  would  join  that  Fascist  Johns¬ 
town  citizens’  thing  in  a  minute  ex¬ 
cept  that  you  never  can  tell  what  an 
organization  will  do  after  you  are  in. 
They  might  come  out  for  tapioca.” 


iiWSPAPER  news 


SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 

The  only  journal  giving 
the  news  of  advertisers, 
advertising,  publishing, 
printing  and  commercial 
broadcasting  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales 
campaigns  or  are  interested 
in  these  territories  read 

“NEWSPAPER  NEWS.” 


Published  Monthly 
Subscription  rets  ?/•  per  year 
poet  free 


Warwick  Bldg.,  Hamilton  St., 
SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


than  100,000  persons,  young  Ballard 
won  heat  after  heat  with  such  ecise 
that  the  lesult  of  the  derby  was  being 
forecast  after  his  second  round  vic¬ 
tory.  His  small  car  ran  the  1,175- 
foot  course  consistently  under  30  sec¬ 
onds,  and  in  the  finals  he  was  clocked 
at  29.28  to  defeat  Kenneth  Richardson 
of  the  Detroit  News. 


In  the  International  round,  Danie 
Wegge,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  South 
Africa,  John  Feiteria,  of  Honolulu 
and  George  Wilson  of  Toronto  lost  to 
Ballard. 


More  than  120  newspapers  sent  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  the  races  which  are 
co-sponsored  by  the  Chevrolet  Motor 
Company.  More  than  200  writers  filed 


THE  WINNAH! 


Champion  Robert  Ballard,  White  FUim 
(N.  Y.)  Reporter  entry,  receiving  tropky 
from  Chevrolet  official  at  finish  lint. 


The  National  Conference  of  Jews  and  Christians 
invites  the  editors^  publishers  and  newspaper 
writers  of  the  nation  to  attend  the 


1937  Williamstown  Institute 
of  Human  Relations 


at  Williams  College  in  Massachusetts  August 
29th  thru  September  3. 


^Public  Opinion  in  a  Democracy’ 


Program:  Daily  Forums  on  the  Press.  George  Fort  Milton, 

The  Chattanooga  News,  Chairman.  Speakers:  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Contributing  Editor,  ’’The  Nation;”  Henry  R.  Luce,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  ”Time.”  ^Fortune,”  ”Life;”  James  N.  Rosenberg,  Norman 
Thomas,  Fulton  Oursler,  editor-in-chief,  ’’Liberty;”  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  Executive  Editor,  "The  Christian  .Science  Monitor”  and 
others. 


.4Im>  daily  furum>  on  the  radio  and  motion  pictures. 


Special  Feature:  Daily  Symposium  on  ’’Unifying  Influences  in 

a  Democracy.”  Chairman:  Arthur  Krock,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  ’’New  York  Times.”  Mr,  Krock  has  invited  as  participants: 
Henry  Haskell,  editor,  ’’Kansas  City  Star”;  Frank  Kent,  columnist, 
’’The  Baltimore  Sun”;  Sir  W'iUmott  L^is,  Washington  Corre¬ 
spondent,  ’’The  London  Times”;  Herbert  Agar,  Editorial  Writer, 
’’Louisville  Courier- J our noT’ ;  Wilbur  Forrest,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Editor,  ’’New  York  Herald  Tribune” ;  Senator  Robert  La- 
Follette,  and  Ambassador  William  E.  Dodd,  of  Berlin. 


REGISTRATION  FEE:  $5.00  for  entire  Institute. 


R.  S.  V.  P. 

Everett  R.  Ciinchy,  Director,  Williams  College, 
Williamstown,  Massachusetts 
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United  Features 
Has  Football 
Rating 

Preparing  Advance  Copy 
On  Ratings  and  Pre¬ 
dictions  by  P.  B.  Williamson 
For  '37  Season 
By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN 

United  Feature  Syndicate  this 
began  preparing  advance 
copy  to  introduce  the  Williamson 
Scientific  Football  Ratings  and  Pre¬ 
dictions,  which  will  be  resumed  this 
vear  the  week  of  Sept.  20. 

The  Williamson  ratings  are  a  statis¬ 
tical  summary  of  college  football, 
covering  more  than  600  colleges 
throughout  the  country  in  their  more 
than  2.600  games  of  the  football  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  produced  by  Paul  B.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  a  New  Orleans  geologist  and 
engineer,  who  devised  his  system  as  a 
hobby  during  a  quarter-century  of 
dose  attention  to  the  game.  The  fea¬ 
ture  consists  of  two  releases  a  week. 
In  the  first  one,  released  each  Tues¬ 
day,  a  percentage  rating  is  assigned 
to  every  team  in  the  coimtry  on  the 
basis  of  its  record  through  the  games 
of  the  previous  week-end.  The  sec¬ 
ond  release,  out  Thursday,  is  a  com¬ 
plete  football  schedule  of  the  com¬ 
ing  week-end,  and  predicts  the  out- 
c«ne  of  every  game  basing  the 
prediction  on  the  week’s  ratings. 

Last  season  Williamson  predicted 
2,620  games  among  610  teams,  and 
picked  91  per  cent  of  them  correctly, 
not  counting  ties. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  ratings 
and  predictions  Williamson  this  year 
will  give  subscribers  several  late-sea- 


Branner,  the  character  cop  in  the 
“Just  Kids”  comic  strip.  King  says  it 
has  been  endorsed  by  such  people  as 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner  Lewis  J.  Valentine.  The  con¬ 
test  is  due  to  start  Sept.  27.  Carter 
will  feature  the  Ccunpaign  in  his  strip 
for  three  weeks  starting  on  Sept.  27. 

Clayton  Knight,  artist,  who  draws 
Captain  Elddie  Rickenbacker’s  “Ace 
Drummond”  and  “Hall  of  Fame,”  is 
leaving  Saturday  on  the  Grace  Liner 
Santa  Clara  for  Chile  to  gather  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  book,  and  also  information 
on  Latin-American  pilots. 

Thompson  Publicity 

DOROTHY  THOMPSON,  New  York 

Herald  Tribune  columnist,  received 
some  very  profitable  publicity  out  of 
the  current  rumor  that  she  will  nm  for 
the  Presidency  in  1940.  Harry  Staton, 
manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  reports  that  she  returned  from 
her  vacation  in  South  Pomfret,  Ver¬ 
mont,  with  14  more  papers  on  her  list 
than  when  she  went  away. 

According  to  Heywood  Broun  in 
his  column  this  week,  the  “Thompson 
for  President”  idea  was  cooked  up  by 
himself  and  another  newspaperman 
as  a  good  “yam”  for  a  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  It  was  started  as  a  joke, 
Broun  says,  but  now  he  is  afraid  that 
Dorothy  is  going  ahead  and  make  it. 

Gannett  Entertains 

GRANTLAND  RICE,  sportswriter; 

Bruce  Barton,  advertising  man  and 
author,  and  John  Wheeler,  manager 
of  North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance,  were  guests  of  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  aboard  the  latter’s  yacht. 
Widgeon,  over  the  week-end  of  Aug. 
7-9.  ITie  party  fished  in  Lake  On¬ 
tario  and  golfed  in  Canada. 

Artist  Marries 


More  Comments 
On  Our  New  Heads 

Readers  Approve  Change  to 
More  Modem  Style 

Additional  comments  on  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  new  headline  style  fol¬ 
low: 

Worth  $50  a  Year 

Russell  K.  Lowry,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Interstate  Stores  Buying  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York:  “May  I  offer 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  book.  I  think  the 
change  is  a  marvelous  departure,  and 
it  certainly  puts  you  in  the  ‘big  maga¬ 
zine’  class.  I  have  watched  Editor  & 
Pubusher  for  a  good  many  years.  I 
have  been  one  of  your  constant  read¬ 
ers.  And  whenever  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  goes  up  to  $50  per  year,  do 
not  remove  my  name  from  your  list. 
That’s  the  way  I  feel  about  Editor  & 
Publisher.  And  I  wish  you  con¬ 
tinued  good  luck  and  sustained  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  of  your  endeavors.” 

New,  Modem  Aspect 

A.  Schaefer,  advertising  manager. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette: 
“You  deserve  the  commendation  of 
all  your  readers  for  the  new,  modem 
headline  style  that  you  have  inaugu¬ 
rated  for  Editor  &  Publisher.  As  a 
leader  in  all  things  that  are  strictly  of 
interest  to  the  newspapers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  you  have  again  demonstrated  your 
progressiveness  with  a  style  type  that 
is  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  gives  your 
interesting  publication  a  new,  mod¬ 
em  aspect.  You  can  view  with  satis¬ 
faction  this  agreeable  change.  ’There 
is  little,  if  anything,  left  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  to  do  to  increase  its  ef- 


&  Thomas,  advertising  agency:  “I 
have  taken  occasion  to  get  hold  of  an 
old  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  and 
compare  it  with  one  of  your  latest 
issues.  I  think  you  are  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  your  new  headline  dress 
and  format.” 

A  Progressive  Step 

William  A.  ’Thomson,  director.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association:  “Let 
me  congratulate  you  on  the  new  dress 
for  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  like  the 
type,  and  I  specially  like  the  new  pol¬ 
icy  of  sub-heading.  I  like  the  looks 
of  the  editorial  page,  except  that  I 
believe  a  two-  or  three-line  initial 
letter  would  be  preferable  to  the 
capitals  used  in  the  opening  line  of 
each  item.  By  and  large,  however, 
you  have  done  a  progressive  thing  and 
have  made  it  easier  to  read  the  very 
interesting  material  which  you  are 
constantly  offering  readers.” 

Striking  Improvement 

Harry  T.  Saylor,  editor.  New  York 
Post:  “The  new  format  and  headline 
dress  is  a  striking  improvement  and 
adds  greatly  to  an  already  interesting 
magazine.” 

*T'm  for  Streamlining" 

A.  W.  Walliser,  managing  editor, 
San  Antonio  Evening  News:  “I’m 
for  streamlining  myself.  I  think  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  made  a  move  in  the 
right  direction.  Anything  to  brighten 
up  a  page  is  good.  I  think  the  new 
style  lends  itself  more  advantageously 
to  one  and  two-column  heads  than 
larger  ones.” 

More  Readable 


son  features.  These  include  1^  “All-  HOWARD  BAER,  Esquire  Features  ficiency  or  enhance  its  prestige  among 
Anwrican  selections,  which  he  artist  who  draws  “Too  Late  to  tfi®  craft.” 

deiives  from  hundreds  of  question-  Classify,”  sailed  early  in  August  for 
nakes,  newspaper  articles,  and  rec-  paHs  where  he  is  to  wed  Lenore 
ords.  Other  specials  rate  the  various  Pettit.  ’The  couple  plans  to  return 
college  conferen^s,  ^alyze  intersec-  j^e  United  States  around  Sept.  1. 
tional  play,  and  pick  a  Little  All 

American”  team  from  among  the  McManus  As  Jiggs 
smaller  schools  which  escape  general  ACCORDING  ’TO  HARRIET  Parsons, 
attention.  INS  Hollywood  writer,  George 

_  , ,  r-  A  A  McManus,  creator  of  “Bringing  Up 

l^uc  rnend  Lontest  Father”  for  King  Features  Syndicate, 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  is  is  going  to  portray  the  role  of  “Jiggs” 

offering  its  first  Public  Friend  Num-  in  a  picture  about  to  be  shot  at  War- 
ber  One  contest  to  newspapers  fea-  ner  Brothers.  Production  on  the  pic¬ 
turing  Ad  Carter’s  “Just  Kids”  comic,  ture,  “Bringing  Up  Father,”  is  to 
This  contest  is  being  given  free  of  start  in  about  three  weeks, 
charge  to  these  newspapers.  Elach 
newspaper  is  invited  to  nm  its  own 
local  Public  Friend  Number  One  con¬ 
test  and  to  offer  daily  or  weekly 
prizes. 

All  the  local  prize  winners  will  be 
eligible  for  the  National  Awards — a 
grand  prize  of  an  all-expense  trip  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  complete 
tour  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as 
the  winners’ 


Frank  Ragsdale,  news  editor,  San 
Antonio  Light:  “It’s  an  improve- 
,  D  1*  ment.  Perhaps  it’s  not  so  pretty  typo- 

You  re  to  Be  Complimented  grapically  but  I  agree  it’s  more  read- 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  president.  Lord  able.” 


They’re  A’comin’  Round  the  Mountain 


And  jceain^T^ 

'  \  .  Atmaifiji/' 

\  V  X 


gets  fcc  permit 

Elxaminer  John  P.  Bramhall  has 
recommended  to  the  FCC,  Washing¬ 
ton,  that  the  Press  Union  Publishing 
Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  be  granted  a 
permit  to  construct  and  operate  a 
radio  broadcasting  station. 


Interesting  and  modern.” 

—  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


guide  and  host.  ’This 
award  will  go  to  the  boy  and  girl  who 
write  the  best  letters  on  why  the 
policeman  is  my  Public  Friend  Num¬ 
ber  One. 

The  contest  is  inspired  by  Sergeant 
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By  PAUL  WEBB 

The  Triplets  from  Wild  Cat  Ridge 

A  Comic  Strip  That  Is  Funny  Every  Day! 

Esquire 

Features,  Inc. 

Howord  Denby.  Editor 
919  N.  Michigon  Avenu* 

Chicogo 


A  weekly,  full-matted  picture 
page  that  tells  a  dramatic 
story. 
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Ballots  Mailed 
For  Guild  Vote 
On  Ten  Questions  ' 

Necessary  Second  Adds  ^ 
Three  More  Questions  to 
Columbus.  O.,  Original 

r,  1 

Seven 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
referendum  on  10  decisions  of  the  St. 
Louis  convention  got  under  way  this 
week  with  all  ballots  mailed  out  to 
guild  units. 

Balloting  will  begin  immediately  with 
approximately  6,823  guildsmen  in  38 
locals  expected  to  vote.  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  new  members 
from  the  newspaper  business  offices 
numbering  about  1,600  who  were  ex¬ 
cluded  by  vote  of  the  International 
Executive  Board. 

Only  members  who  joined  before 
June  and  those  paid  up  through  June 
can  vote.  Ballots  must  be  returned 
to  the  international  office  before 
Sept.  10. 

Most  important  of  the  questions  are 
whether  the  guild  membership  will 
rescind  the  action  of  its  convention 
in  joining  the  CIO  and  in  opening  its 
ranks  to  business  office  workers. 

Vigorous  campaigning  on  the  part 
of  several  guild  groups  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.  Both  the  Guild  Reporter  and 
the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
ANG  Convention  Program  see  in  the 
referendum  danger  of  giving  ground 
to  the  publishers  and  charge  them 
with  “stalling”  in  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  to  see  if  the  vote  will  benefit 
them.  One  statement  is  made  that 
“publishers  are  openly  boasting  of  the 
‘revolt’  they  have  created  in  the 
guild.” 

CoRstitational  Changes 

In  addition  to  the  seven  questions 
proposed  by  the  Columbus,  O.,  unit 
for  the  referendum,  three  questions 
submitted  by  the  Washington,  D.  C., 
unit  have  received  the  necessary  sec¬ 
onds  in  the  last  week  and  have  been 
added  to  the  ballots.  These  questions 
are: 

“1.  Shall  the  ANG  repeal  the  last 
sentence  of  Article  X,  section  three 
of  the  constitution,  which  reads: 
‘Members  who  lose  good  standing 
shall  be  automatically  suspended  and 
in  the  event  they  remain  delinquent 
two  months  more  they  shall  not  be 
reinstated  to  good  standing  except 
upon  the  specific  decision  of  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  local’;  and  repeal 
the  third  sentence  of  Article  X,  sec¬ 
tion  12  of  the  constitution,  which 
reads,  ‘Such  reinstatement  shall  not 
be  granted  to  a  member  more  than 
once  without  the  approval  of  the 
lEB’? 

“2.  Shall  the  ANG  repeal  sections 
3,  4  and  5  of  article  XVI  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  providing  for  revocation  of 
local  guild  charters  otherwise  than  by 
conventions  and  without  appeal  and 
providing  for  suspension  from  the 
ANG  of  members  of  suspended  or  ex¬ 
pelled  local  guilds;  and  substitute 
therefor  article  IV,  section  6a  of  the 
old  ANG  constitution? 

“3.  Shall  the  ANG  repeal  article 
XVIII  of  the  constitution,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  new  method  of  collective 
bargaining  and  deprives  local  guilds 
of  their  former  measure  of  control; 
and  substitute  therefor  article  XII  of 
the  old  constitution?” 

Original  Savnn  Onactioni 

The  seven  questions  proposed  by 
the  Columbus  guild  are  whether  the 
guild  shall  affiliate  with  CIO,  shall  it 
open  its  ranks  to  business  office  work¬ 
ers,  shall  it  abolish  the  office  of  vice- 
president  for  wire  services,  express 


sympathy  for  Loyalists  in  Spain,  en¬ 
dorse  independent  political  action, 
demand  adequate  appropriation  for 
WPA  of  aroimd  three  billion  dollars, 
and  support  President  Roosevelt’s 
Supreme  Court  plan. 

The  Milwaukee  Newspaper  Guild 
“flatly  rejected  and  condemned”  the 
Columbus  proposal  for  a  referendum 
and  declared  that  demand  for  a  vote 
could  serve  only  one  purpose,  “To 
help  the  publishers  in  their  most  con¬ 
certed  drive  to  smash  the  guild.”  The 
Milwaukee  group  states  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  is:  “Which  way  shall  I  vote 
to  give  the  guild  more  strength  and 
unity”;  and  adds  that  “every  vote 
against  CIO  is  a  vote  for  the  pub¬ 
lishers.” 

Unit  Disband* 

Protesting  the  guild’s  action  in 
passing  several  resolutions  at  its  con¬ 
vention  and  the  guild’s  affiliation  with 
the  CIO,  25  members  of  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  Newspaper  Guild  Aug.  14 
announced  their  withdrawal  from  the 
organization.  The  action  amounted 
to  disbanding  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  unit,  of  which  all  were 
members. 

Their  withdrawal  was  preceded  a 
month  ago  by  the  resignation  of  How¬ 
ard  Noble,  Tribune  police  reporter, 
as  chairman  of  the  South  Bend  Guild. 
Noble  asserted  he  was  unable  to  serve 
as  a  leader  vmder  the  CIO  banner  and 
with  the  stand  to  which  the  guild 
was  committed  at  the  convention. 

The  South  Bend  Guild  voted  a  sec¬ 
ond  to  the  national  referendum  pro¬ 
posal  now  being  carried  out,  but 
later  rescinded  its  second. 

The  News-Times  unit,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  membership, 
has  taken  no  withdrawal  action. 

Eighteen  members  of  the  Tribune 
staff  presented  a  signed  greeting  to 
F.  A.  Miller,  president  and  editor,  in 
which  they  said  in  part: 

“We,  the  imdersigned,  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  South  Bend  Tribime, 
desire  to  make  this  expression  of 
confidence  in  your  attitude  towards 
us  as  individuals  and  as  a  group.  .  .  . 
In  this  connection  we  desire  individ¬ 
ually  and  as  a  group  to  inform  you 
that  by  affixing  oiu*  signatures  to 
this  letter  we  are  severing  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild.” 

Protest  Against  Onn  Box 

A  protest  was  voiced  this  week  by 
53  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  editorial  department 
against  action  by  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  deciding  to  have  only 
one  ballot  box  and  that  in  guild 
headquarters. 

The  Ledger  editorial  employes  sub¬ 
mitted  a  petition  to  Charles  P.  Polk, 
piesident  of  the  Philadelphia-Camden 
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guild,  requesting  that  guildsmen  be 
permitted  to  vote  by  mail  or  have 
ballot  boxes  in  each  of  the  local 
newspapers.  The  Philadelphia  vote 
on  the  convention  decisions  will  be 
taken  August  23,  24,  25  and  28.  A  let¬ 
ter  from  the  guild  executive  council 
pointed  out  that  “members  must  ap¬ 
pear  in  person  to  vote,”  but  that  ab¬ 
sentee  ballots  would  be  permitted  in 
case  of  members  being  away. 

Voted  Against  CIO 

Members  of  the  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Guild  have  voted 
disapproval  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  convention’s  decision  for 
affiliation  with  the  CIO  without  first 
taking  a  vote  of  the  guild  member¬ 
ship.  The  vot3  was  138  to  119,  posted 
notices  stated. 

The  ballot  was  on  the  convention 
decision  to  represent  the  membership 
rather  than  permit  a  referendum,  it 
was  announced.  Northern  California 
delegates  were  authorized  to  vote 
for  a  referendum,  but  not  authorized 
to  vote  for  affiliation  itself,  the  notices, 
posted  in  newspaper  offices  at  San 
Francisco,  declared. 

After  calling  attention  to  proposEd 
of  the  Columbus,  O.,  guild  chapter 
for  a  national  referendum  on  the  con¬ 
vention’s  vote  to  affiliate  with  the 
CIO,  the  resolution  added  that  as 
“silence  of  the  NCNG  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  following  action  of  the  delegates 
at  St.  Louis  might  be  construed  as 
approval  of  the  CIO  affiliation  with¬ 
out  a  general  vote  of  the  membership, 
be  it  therefore  resolved  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  coimcil  of  the  NCNG  hereby 
disapproves  the  action  of  the  St. 
Louis  convention  in  refusing  a  ref¬ 
erendum.” 


the  local  guild  will  present  a  “stand- 
ard  guild  shop”  contract  to  be  ne¬ 
gotiated  imder  the  general  sunerviriJ! 
of  the  lEB.  Pervisjon 

Meanvdiile,  local  guild  units  are  in 
the  process  of  reorganizing  leader¬ 
ship,  following  recent  transfers  and 
dismissals  of  local  guild  officers.  Kirk 
Eamshaw  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Herald  &  Examiner  unit,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Murray,  recently  dis^ 
charged.  A  successor  to  Martin  Kane 
local  guild  president,  who  has  been 
transferred  to  New  York  by  the 
United  Press,  is  yet  to  be  chosen 
Units  are  now  engaged  in  creating  a 
new  representative  assembly  after 
which  an  election  of  guild  officers  will 
be  held. 

■ 

Daily  Sold  by  SheriU 
ior  $36,600 

Bernard  Mainwaring  and  Lucien 
Arant,  publishers  of  the  Baker  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald,  purchased  at  public 
auction,  Aug.  7,  the  Nampa  Idaho  Free 
Press  for  $36,600.  Sale  by  the  sheriff 
at  Nampa  was  made  to  satisfy  a  mort¬ 
gage  held  by  Mainwaring  and  Arent 
and  came  after  long  and  involved 
litigation  which  saw  the  case  taken  to 
the  Idaho  Supreme  Court.  Stock 
ownership  and  transfer  of  bonds  into 
preferred  stock  featured  court  issues 
over  the  paper’s  sale.  It  has  been 
published  under  the  direction  of  J.  T. 
LaFond,  general  manager,  who  sub¬ 
mitted  a  bid  of  $36,500,  but  refused  to 
go  further. 


Guild  Seeks  Heorst 
Contracts  in  Chicago 

Chicago,  Aug.  17 — ^The  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild,  at  the  request  of 
the  Chicago  American  and  Chicago 
Herald  &  Examiner  units,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recently-adopted  ANG 
Hearst  Chain  Coimcil  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  program,  this  week  asked  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  two  local  Hearst  papers 
to  enter  into  contract  negotiations 
with  the  local  guild. 

Publishers  of  both  papers  indicated 
a  willingness  to  meet  with  guild  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  first  conference 
between  the  guild  committee  and 
Merrill  C.  Meigs,  American  publi^er, 
was  arranged  for  Aug.  19.  Emanual 
Levi,  Herald  &  Excuniner  publisher, 
who  returned  from  a  vacation  this 
week,  stated  he  would  arrange  a 
meeting  with  guild  representatives  in 
the  near  future. 

Under  the  program  adopted  by  the 
Hearst  Chain  Council  here  July  13, 
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STEREOTYPING 
is  a  Craft 
within  a  craft 

NO  man  today  learns  the 
whole  trade  of  printing 
expertly.  It  has  become  far  too 
complicated.  Yet  the  man 
who  knows  a  single  trade  in  the 
printing  field  today  has  a  more 
intensive  knowledge  and  skill 
than  the  oldtime,  all  round 
printer. 

Your  stereotyper  deserve* 
the  best  equipment  and  the 
materials  to  demonstrate  the 
skilled  touch  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  given  him. 
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accomplishments  of  newspaper  car¬ 
rier-salesmen. 

New  features  and  stunts  have  been 
added  to  the  program.  Chief  items 
on  the  week’s  schedule  will  be  street 
parades,  carrier  picnics  and  banquets, 
theater  parties,  adiletic  meets,  radio 
broadcasts,  and  salesmanship  con¬ 
tests.  During  the  week,  most  news¬ 
papers  will  stage  a  mass  meeting  for 
carriers  and  their  parents.  Public 
officials,  business  leaders  and  news¬ 
paper  executives  will  speak  and  out¬ 
standing  carrier  boys  will  be  honored 
with  special  awards. 

A  series  of  ads  has  also  been  pre¬ 
pared,  featuring  the  week’s  program, 
giving .  interesting  facts  about  carrier 
activities  and  value  of  newspaper  boy 
training.  Supplementary  publicity 
material  is  also  furnished  by  the  NBA 
to  keep  the  newspaper  and  its  car- 
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Publishers  Study 
Question  of 
Carrier  Insurance 

SNPA  Conducting  Survey  on 
Compensation  Insurance 
Relating  to  Carriers  .  .  .  Wis¬ 
consin  Low  Solves  Situation 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 
Hie  question  of  compensation  in¬ 
surance  applying  to  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  boys  is  before  some  publishers 
in  certain  states.  The  problem  has  a 
dual  relationship  in  view  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  newspapers 
carrying  compensation  insurance  on 

Little  Merchant”  carriers,  should  at-  .  ...  ui-  j  •  - 

tip^t  to  classify  them  as  “independent 
contractors”  with  respect  to  the  Social  ' 

Security  Act. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  question, 

Cranston  Williams,  secretary-man¬ 
ager  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  issued  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  compensation  insurance 
for  carriers  to  SNPA  members.  He 
points  out  that  companies  issuing 
workmen’s  compensation  insurance 
policies  in  several  states  have  refused 
to  write  policies  on  employes  of  news¬ 
papers  which  do  not  include  carriers 
on  the  “Little  Merchant”  plan. 

“In  one  case  the  company  used  a 
rider  specifying  that  carriers  were 
not  covered  by  this  rider,  but  was  re¬ 
fused  by  the  bureau  supported  by  all 
of  the  companies  to  pass  on  such  mat¬ 
ters,”  stated  Mr.  Williams.  “It  fol¬ 
lows  that  if  carriers  are  covered  as 
employes  in  workmen’s  compensation 
policies  the  carriers  are  automatically 
classified  as  employes  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.” 

Wisconsin  Law  Cited 
Such  is  not  the  case  in  Wisconsin, 
however,  where,  under  a  recent  new 
law,  newspaper  boys  and  magazine 
carriers  who  make  sales  on  the  street 
or  from  house  to  house  are  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  workmen’s 
compensation  act,  but  are  exempted 
from  the  state  imemployment  insur¬ 
ance  law.  Under  provisions  of  the 
Wisconsin  law,  if  the  boys  operate 
under  a  distributing  agent  who  is 
otherwise  subject  to  the  workmen’s 
compensation  act,  such  agent  must 
cover  the  boy.  If  no  such  agent  ex¬ 
ists,  the  boy  is  the  publisher’s  obliga¬ 
tion. 

Exemption  of  carrier  boys  from  im¬ 
employment  compensation  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  under  the  Wisconsin 
law  no  newspaper  boy,  being  em¬ 
ployed  four  hours  or  less  per  day, 
could  possibly  receive  any  unemploy¬ 
ment  Wnefits  no  matter  how  much  the 
enqfioying  publisher  was  obliged  to 
contribute  on  his  account.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  11  other  states  have 
alao  exempted  newspaper  boys  under 
their  local  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  acts.  It  is  believed  by  some  pub¬ 
lishers  that  a  preponderance  of  state 
acts,  similar  to  the  Wisconsin  law, 
tnay  have  a  bearing  in  regard  to 
amending  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act  in  this  respect. 

Newspaper  Boy  Week 
NA'nONAL  NEWSPAPER  boy 
week,  sponsored  by  Newspaper 
^ys  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be  ob¬ 
served  Sept.  28-Oct.  2  by  a  large 
group  of  newspapers,  according  to  re¬ 
ports  reaching  NBA  headquarters  at 
hidianapolis.  This  year’s  event  will 
®ark  the  third  of  its  kind  staged  by 
NBA.  All  newspapers  are  invited  to 
Psrticipate.  ’Die  purpose  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  public  with  training  and 


which  covers  much  territory.  Not  many  of  house  chart  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
us  realize  just  how  much  it  takes  in.  ment 

“One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
my  wanting  my  boy  to  become  a  Gazette  car¬ 
rier  is  the  development  of  the  following  ch;^- 
acteristics:  Loyalty,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  in  life;  honesty  and  straightforward¬ 
ness;  learning  to  get  along  with  people,  meet¬ 
ing  them  with  a  smile  and  a  good  word,  al¬ 
ways  courteous  and  obliging;  trustworthiness; 
accuracy  in  his  bookkeeping;  all  these  experi¬ 
ences  are  steps  in  his  broadening  processes. 

Virtually  they  are  on  their  own.  They  have 
a  responsibility  for  which  they  alone  have  to 
answer. 

“Aside  from  the  serious  side  of  life  they  are 
a  grand  group  of  boys,  from  all  walks  of  life. 

“Everyone  likes  the  carrier  boy.  Several 
times  I  was  official  substitute  for  Donald. 

Once  on  Sunday  morning,  and  you  know  bow 
early  that  would  be.  There  were  a  good  many 
yawns  and  stretches  and  blinking  eyes,  but  all 
tbe  boys  had  a  smile  and  a  ‘good  morning’  for 
me.  They  made  me  feel  like  one  of  them  and 
made  me  wish  I  were.” 


No  Expensive  Contests 

AUGUST  WEBER,  Galveston  (Tex.) 

News  &  Tribune  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  writes  that  exx>ensive  promotion 
contests  are  not  used  by  his  papers 
during  summer  months.  Not  having 
competition  in  Galveston,  the  News 
and  Tribune  stage  short  contests,  of¬ 
fering  small  cash  prizes  to  carriers 
and  their  assistants.  Such  contests 
never  run  over  $125  per  event,  he 
states,  and  prizes  are  divided  among 
15  carriers,  graduating  from  $20  to 
$3.  “We  generally  rim  these  contests 
for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks  and 
find  that  in  this  manner  we  can  keep 
our  home  circulation  at  a  peak,”  he 
writes. 


“Bike  Bug"  Bites 

THE  BICYCLE  BUG  “bit”  Chicago, 

Aug.  15,  when  more  than  3,500  bike 
riders  wheeled  their  way  to  honors 
while  20,000  spectators  witnessed  the 
first  annual  Chicago  Times’  Bicycle 
Pageant.  Those  who  attended  the 
event,  staged  as  the  Times’  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Chicago’s  Charter  Jubilee  cele¬ 
bration,  saw  oldsters  at  85  and  young¬ 
sters  at  two  all  imited  in  common 
enjoyment — bicycle  riding,  plain  and 
fancy,  fast  and  slow,  costumed  and 
non-costumed. 

Approximately  $2,000  in  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  Times  for  the  oldest 
bike  rider,  the  youngest,  the  funniest, 
the  fanciest,  etc.,  along  with  awards 
for  winners  in  bike  races.  A  queen 
was  crowned  as  part  of  the  festivities. 
The  event  was  staged  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Marvin  McCarthy,  Times 
sports  editor,  and  Russ  Stewart,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager. 

A  Mother's  Viewpoint 

A  MO’THER  of  a  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 

Gazette  carrier  boy  outlines  her 
viewpoint  of  a  newspaper  boy,  em¬ 
phasizing  loyalty,  honesty  and  cour¬ 
tesy  as  leading  characteristics  of  car¬ 
rier  training,  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Gazette  Courier.  Circulators  are 
quite  familiar  with  men’s  reactions 
to  carrier  boy  training,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  of  special  interest,  because  it 
expresses  a  mother’s  point  of  view 
toward  her  son’s  work: 

“Like  all  mothers  I  want  my  boys  to  grow 
up  able  to  cope  with  the  many  problems  of  li.'e. 
In  equipping  themselves  for  the  day  when  they 
are  men  they  must  start  very  early.  We,  the 
parents,  leach  them  constantly  from  babyhood 
but  have  learned  along  the  way  that  Experi¬ 
ence  is  a  greater  teacher. 

“Being  a  newspaper  carrier  is  an  experience 
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Dog-House  Days 
DISTRICT  MANAGERS  in  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  circulation  department 
are  trying  despterately  to  keep  from 
“winning”  the  doubAful  honor  of  “dog¬ 
house  owner”  for  one  week.  The  low 
manager  and  district  really  lead  a 
dog’s  life  this  month  at  the  Times. 
The  manager  is  not  only  presented 
with  the  “Flea  Palace,”  but  also  re¬ 
ceives  a  hamburger  flavored  with 
garlic,  dog  biscuits,  a  bone,  and  a  toy 
dog.  He  is  also  required  to  carry  the 
dog  house  around  in  his  car  that 
week.  “Keep  Your  District  Out  of  the 
Dog  House”  is  the  slogan  among 
Times  carrier  boys,  while  district 
managers  eagerly  watch  the  dog- 


P.  M.'s  DROP  EDITIONS 
IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

The  San  Antonio  Light  and  Evening 
News,  rival  dailies,  each  recently  dis¬ 
continued  its  earliest  edition,  formerly 
on  the  street  at  9  and  9:30  a.m.,  re¬ 
spectively.  Now  the  earliest  effition 
of  each  paper  is  issued  at  11  a.m. 
One  advantage  has  been  to  avoid 
picking  up  for  the  early  runs  ads  or 
news  run  the  day  before.  Another 
has  been  to  cut  pressroom  overtime 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Each  papier 
formerly  had  an  11  a.m.  edition,  too, 
-SO  there  is  now  one  less  edition  a  day 
for  each. 
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WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


CIRCULATION  AT  A  PROFIT 

NO  RISK  —  NO  CASH  OUTLAY 

Publishers  Service  Company,  Inc.,  in 
a  new,  dynamic  circulation  building 
plan,  enables  you  to  offer  to  the  people 
of  your  community,  almost  as  a  gift, 

THE  OXFORD 

Universal  English 

DICTIONARY 

IN  10  MASSIVE  VOLUMES 

Here  is  a  book  presentation  with  universal 
appeal — ten  superb  books  published  with  the 
sanction  of  Oxford  University — the  supreme 
law  of  the  English  langfuage!  Nothing  you 
might  offer  the  readers  of  your  newspaper — 
practically  for  the  asking — could  be  more  ap¬ 
preciated — more  welcome — than  the  “Oxford" 

— the  world’s  greatest  dictionary.  Wire  or 
write  today  for  complete  details  of  this  sure¬ 
fire  circulation  and  good  will  builder.  Make 
sure  of  exclusive  franchise  for  your  territory. 

Publishers  Service 
Company,  Inc. 

75  West  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 

REVIEW  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Book.  But  Not  a  Book 

WE  HAVE  WITH  US  this  week  the 

new  and  ambitious  1937  market 
guide  of  the  Ohio  Select  List,  the 
first  issued  in  large  page  sizes  by 
11  inches).  Previous  issues  have  been 
pocket-size. 

The  volume  is  attractively  printed, 
and  in  loose-leaf  style — this  last  for 
a  very  definite  reason.  For  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  a  data  book  for  non¬ 
metropolitan  Ohio,  the  volume  is  also 
a  collection  of  promotion  sheets  for 
48  of  that  state’s  small-city  markets. 
J.  W.  Cullen,  Jr.,  of  the  John  W. 
Cullen  Company,  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  group,  informs  us 
that  these  individual  sheets  are  used 
in  two  ways.  Each  newspaper  re¬ 
ceives  copies  of  its  own  page,  for  use 
as  a  maiMg  piece,  for  distribution  to 
salesmen,  etc.  In  many  cases,  he 
says,  small-city  newspapers  do  not 
have  adequate  printed  material  on 
hand  about  themselves  and  their  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  loose-leaf  pages  are  ex¬ 
pect^  to  fill  a  definite  need. 

In  the  second  place,  loose-leaf  pages 
will  be  presented  to  the  larger  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  for  their  files.  “Quite 
often  a  book  such  as  we  have  pre¬ 
pared  is  overlooked  when  an  agency 
is  looking  for  information  on  a 
specific  market,”  Mr.  Cullen  com¬ 
ments.  “If  the  agencies  will  file  these 
pages  individually,  they  will  have  the 
up-to-date  facts  and  figures  at  their 
finger  tips.” 

Small  Cities'  Case 

THE  OHIO  BOOK,  as  far  as  we  could 

tell,  fulfilled  all  but  one  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  data  books  itonized 
by  Kenneth  Mason  (Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Review  Aug.  7).  The  one 
point  missing  is  an  index.  Since  the 
bulk  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  the 
individual  market  listings,  and  since 
these  pages  are  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically  by  cities,  the  index  would  not 
be  missed  except  that  over  in  the 
back,  behind  “Zanesville”  we  find  a 
few  more  pages  of  general  data.  One 
page  lists  the  member  newspapers 
that  accept  run-of-pap»er  color,  Sun¬ 
day  comic  section,  or  marginal  color, 
advertising.  Another  gives  number  of 
retail  outlets  by  product  and  by 
cities;  and  another  outlines  the  mer¬ 
chandising  service  offered.  These 
pages  in  the  back,  we  fear,  will  be 
missed  by  all  but  determined  readers. 

Let  not  this  minor  criticism  detract 
from  the  impression  of  the  book  as  a 
whole.  One  thing  it  does  is  to  make 
an  impressive  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  small-city  daily  as  against  the 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine.  The  Ohio  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  less,  with  the 
rural  districts,  account  for  60.2  per 
cent  of  the  population,  we  are  told, 
and  47  per  cent  of  the  retail  sales. 
And  while  the  Ohio  Select  List  does 
not  claim  to  cover  the  whole  of  this 
population,  its  member  newspapers 
are  said  to  reach  65  per  cent  of  the 
homes  in  their  trading  areas. 

One  thing  we  liked  about  the  book 
was  its  cheerful  recognition  that  after 
all  there  is  more  to  Ohio  than  its 
own  members’  territory.  On  one 
page  at  least,  we  find  a  tabulation  of 
retail  sales  for  1935,  listing  not  only 
the  Select  List  cities  (in  caps)  but 
an  equal  number  of  other  cities,  from 
the  biggest  in  the  state  down.  But 
naturally  the  principal  stress  in  on 
member  newspapers. 


The  Broken  Record 
THE  BROKEN  RECORD,”  as  you 

may  recall,  kept  on  playing  the 
same  strain  over  and  over.  At  least 
it  made  listeners  conscious  of  those 
few  notes. 

Chicago  Evening  American,  whose 
records  we  have  mentioned  before,  is 
unwilling  to  let  a  good  idea  die;  so 
we  have  a  new  piece  in  its  series  of 
promotion  items  addressed  to  schools 
and  colleges.  This  one  is  a  piece  of 
white  cardboard  bearing  fragments  of 
a  broken  phonograph  record  glued  on 
(yes,  they  didn’t  come  off  in  the  mail) 
around  a  drawing  of  a  man  swinging 
a  mighty  mallet.  “We  made  a  record 
in  May;  we  broke  it  in  June,”  says 
the  heading,  and  the  text  tells  of  a 
30.9  per  cent  increase  in  reader  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  American’s  School  and 
College  Bureau,  and  a  9.7  per  cent 
increase  in  advertising. 

The  series,  as  all  thorough  readers 
of  this  column  remember,  started  with 
the  mailing  of  a  phonograph  record 
to  school  and  college  officials  with  no 
caption  or  explanation  except  “A  rec¬ 
ord  we’re  proud  of.” 

Happy  the  promotion  man  who  can 
get  a  theme  that  carries  forward,  ac¬ 
cumulating  reader  -  recognition  from 
one  appearance  to  the  next. 


Fall  Bringing 
Good  Business 


continued  from  page  6 

pany,  Detroit:  “Advertising  outlook 
excellent  Anticipate  increased  sched¬ 
ules.  Rising  prosperity  will  dictate 
some  changes  in  advertising  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Schedules  Heavy 

Albert  P.  Hill  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  “The  business  we  have  sched¬ 
uled  for  fall  shows  considerable  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year.  Newspaper 
schedules  are  heavy.  Copy  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  strong  selling  features.” 

More  Newspaper  Space 

Chas.  H.  Eyles,  president,  Richard 
A.  Foley  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Philadelphia:  “Generally  speaking 

clients  will  use  more  newspaper  space 
this  fall  than  last  depending  some¬ 
what  on  third-quarter  showing  and 
uncertainty  of  legislation  before  Con¬ 
gress  adjourns.” 

More  Assurance 

Louis  H.  Frohman,  executive  vice- 
president,  Wales  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York:  “From  personal 
observation  and  contact  with  adver¬ 
tisers,  I  find  that  there  is  more  as¬ 
surance  of  business  continuing  sound 
and  active  without  being  as  much 
affected  by  future  actions  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  as  was  thought  some 
months  ago. 

“Our  clients  as  a  whole  are  using 
and  planning  to  use  slightly  more 
newspaper  space  than  last  year. 

"Changes  in  advertising  tactics  are 
all  toward  closer  and  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  of  merchandising  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  advertising  continuing  to 
grow  in  importance  as  an  actual  ad¬ 
junct  to  sales  plans.” 

Bonner  Auto  Year 

W.  A.  MacDonald,  Hupp  Motor 
Company,  Detroit:  “Auto  advertising 
for  1938  will  no  doubt  be  in  keeping 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Aug.  27-28 — Indiana  Demo¬ 
cratic  Editorial  Association, 
summer  meeting,  French  Lick, 
Ind. 

ScpI.  9-10 — Tennessee  Wom¬ 
an's  Press  and  Authors  Club, 
37th  annual  convention,  Chat¬ 
tanooga. 

Sept.  11 — International  Typ¬ 
ographical  Union,  meeting, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Sept.  13-14 — Insurance  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference,  Briarcliff 
Lodge,  Westchester  County, 

N.  Y. 

Sept.  13-16  —  Financial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Assn.,  meeting,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

with  expected  volume.  As  predictions 
point  to  a  five-million-car  year  and 
also  due  to  the  fact  that  definite  an¬ 
nouncements  have  a  number  of  inde¬ 
pendents  back  in  the  field  with  ade¬ 
quate  financing  and  outstanding  new 
products,  1938  should  be  a  banner 
year  for  automobile  advertising.  Sell¬ 
ing  appeals  and  merchandising  stra¬ 
tegy  will  probably  place  the  accent 
on  appearance,  comfort,  dependabil¬ 
ity  and  safety.  TTie  buying  trend 
toward  cars  in  the  middle  brackets 
should  continue  upward.” 

Biggest  Since  1929 
A.  C.  Bond,  advertising  manager. 
United  Drug  Company,  Boston:  “We 
plan  an  extension  of  our  fall  adver¬ 
tising  plan  to  include  newspapers  on 
a  national  scale  and  radio  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale.  The  year  1937  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  largest  outlay  for  adver¬ 
tising  since  1929. 

"The  outlook  for  business  is  good 


for  those  who  go  after  it.  The  reporti 
of  boimtiful  crop  throughout  the  n*. 
tion  is  an  indication  that  those  who 
have  national  distribution  or  semi¬ 
national  distribution  are  presented 
with  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
sales,  and  this  company  proposes  to 
do  so  aggressively.” 

Splendid 

Robert  Van  Orden,  Emil  Brisacher 
&  Staff,  San  Francisco:  “Business 
should  be  splendid  this  fall.  In  our 
own  firm,  Petri  Cigar  Company  is 
planning  a  fall  campaign.  Caswell’s 
Coffee  is  using  newspapers  for  the 
first  time  in  several  years  and  the 
campaign  will  continue  through  the 
fall.  We  have  been  appointed  to 
represent  Par  soap,  produced  by  Gor¬ 
don-Alien,  Ltd.,  in  a  campaign  which 
will  be  in  full  swing  Sept.  15.  We 
have  been  named  Coast  agency  for 
Malto  Meal,  which  also  will  use 
newspapers  in  a  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign.” 

Further  Recovery 

Austin  B.  Fencer,  Fenger-Hall 
Company,  president,  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion:  “San  Francisco  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  anticipate  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  business  rise  in  the 
fall  after  the  seasonal  summer  reac¬ 
tion.” 

Planning  For  Ahead 

Fred  Tomaschke,  Tomaschke-Elliott 
Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal.:  "The  best  fall  we 
have  had  in  a  long  time  appears  ahead 
of  us.  Advertisers  are  more  willing 
to  make  contracts  on  a  long-time 
basis  than  at  any  time  since  1928, 
and  are  making  plans  a  year  to  a  year 
and  a  half  ahead.” 


niiniiiiu  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRESi 


Are  You  In  The  Rough... 

A  general  manager  of  a  large  Southern  daily,  stymied  by 
new  ownership  is  looking  for  a  position  on  a  paper  that  is 
off  the  fairway. 

He  has  had  several  years  of  successful  experience  as  a 
publisher,  general  manager,  business  manager  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  He  knows  how  to  operate  at  lowest  cost — and 
on  least  amount  of  capital. 

He  builds  circulation  and  advertising  linage  without  un¬ 
necessary  expense.  Develops  reader  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  advertisers,  local  and  national. 

Willing  to  undertake  general  management  or  departmental 
management  on  a  contingent  basis — compensation  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  results  over  adequate  period  for  development. 
Preferably  on  a  paper  of  25,000  to  50,000  circulation  with 
possibilities  of  expansion. 

We  will  gladly  supply  you  with  complete  details  concern¬ 
ing  him  (confidentially),  or  put  him  in  direct  touch  with 
you.  ^rite,  w'ire  collect  or  ‘phone: 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 
another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 

1 708  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  ''iiiini.r  i  iiii  mi'  'i 
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-OR  AUGUST  21.  1937 

JULY  NEWSPAPER  LINAGE  FOR  LEADING  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  Medio  Records,  inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1937  1936  Gain  or  Loss 

Press  . (e)  615,774  620.185  4,411  L 

S  journ;.!  . (e)  1.097,075  1.043,263  53.812  G 

l^fress  . (S)  186.261  183.882  2,379  (i 

.,.,1  Daily  .  1,712,849  1,663,448  49.401  G 

Sunday  .  186,261  183,882  2.379  G 

Total  .  1,899.110  1,847,330  51,780  G 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

r  iAerbocker  News  .(e)  654,082  540,509  113,573  0 

“^fl-ion  . (m)  496,013  607,120  111,107  L 

I^S^Union  . (S)  158.792  134,646  24,146  G 

Tn»al  Dailv  .  1,150,095  1,147,629  2.466  G 

S  Sunday  .  158.792  134.646  24.146  G 

*aii<i  ToUl'  .  1,308,887  1,282.275  26,612  G 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

,,nul  . <ni)  344,955  326,304  18,651  G 

•;“LL  . (e)  352,716  318.135  34.581  G 

. (S)  51,920  .59.794  12.126  G 

Total  Daily  .  697,671  644,439  53.232  G 

Trtal  Sunday  .  51,920  39,794  12,126  G 

Grand  Total  .  749,591  684.233  65,358  G 

ASHEVILLE.  N.  C. 

1,^  . (m)  347.257  337.499  9,758  G 

. (e)  376.156  351.389  24,767  G 

Citian' Times  . (S)  117.545  115.327  2.218  G 

Toul  Daily  .  723,413  688.888  .54.525  G 

Total  Sunday  .  117,545  115,327  2,218  G 

Grand  Total  .  840,958  804,215  .56.743  G 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

,>on(ian  . (e)  412,492  .592.921  19.571  G 

I,nrnal  . (e)  588,176  528,546  59.630  G 

Constitution  . (m)  445.152  457.7.58  12.586  L 

•(merican  . (S)  149,616  153,162  .5.546  L 

,|oumal  . (S)  142,436  142,726  290  1. 

Constitution  . (S)  118,639  124,539  5.900  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,445.820  1.379,205  66.615  G 

Toul  .Sunday  .  410,691  420.427  9.736  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,856,511  1,799.632  56.879  G 

ATLANTIC  CITY.  N.  J. 

Prel^Union  . (nj)  447,009  436,011  10.998  G 

I'reis-Union  . (S)  60,187  56,461  .5.726  ('. 

Grand  Total  .  507,196  492,472  14.724  (i 

Sold  morning  and  evening  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  shown. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Xews-Post  . (e)  815.399  768.964  46.435  G 

Sun  . (c)  927,131  917,300  9.831  G 

Son . (m)  506,040  478,351  27.689  G 

•.Xmerican  . (S)  231,157  268.170  37,013  1. 

nSun  . (S)  313,992  .529,503  15,511  L 

Toul  Daily  .  2.248.570  2.164,615  83,955  G 

Total  Sunday  .  545.149  597,673  52,524  1. 

Grand  Total  .  2,793,719  2,762.288  31,431  G 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

Commercial  . (e)  267,142  210,448  56.694  G 

News . (m)  373,766  412,568  .58.802  L 

Grand  Total  .  640.908  623,016  17.892  G 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

A|^Herald  . (ra)  421,917  321.956  99.961  G 

.'iewi  . (e)  568,413  527,537  40,876  G 

I’od  . (e)  401.129  332.242  68.887  G 

r.4S6Herald  . (S)  201,916  209,716  7.800  L 

Toul  Daily  .  1.391,459  1,181,735  209.724  G 

Total  Sunday  .  201,916  209,716  7.800  1. 

Grand  Total  .  1,593,375  1.391.451  201.924  G 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  . (ra)  229.153  219,298  9.855  G 

.(merican  . (e)  277,183  293,481  16.298  L 

'aohe  . (me)  447.883  497,137  49,254  L 

Heuld  Traveler  . . .  (rae)  671,246  677.564  6.318  L 

Post  . (ra)  361.142  389,188  28,046  L 

Transcript  . (e)  268.264  278,389  10,125  L 

•Adrertiser  . (S)  152,640  173,289  20,649  L 

Saobe  . (S)  232,347  245,378  1.5.031  L 

rHerald . (S)  212.887  199.622  1.5.265  G 

Post  . (S)  79,623  94,394  14.771  L 

Toul  Daily  .  2,254.871  2.355.057  100.186  L 

Toul  Sunday  .  677,497  712.683  35.186  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,932,368  3.067,740  135.372  L 

Globe  (ra  &  e)  sold  in  corabination  only.  Linage  of 
one  edition  shown. 

Herald  (m)  and  Traveler  (e)  sold  in  combination. 
Herald  linage  shown. 

Traveler  sold  also  in  combination  with  Sunday  Herald. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

(Wier  Express  _ (m)  503.935  461,752  42.183  (J 

iicws  . (e)  901,793  883,058  18.735  G 

Times  . (e)  499.299  459,875  .59.424  G 

(^rier  Express  . (S)  141.393  116,233  25.160  ('. 

'JTimes  . (S)  95,580  110,246  14,666  1. 

Total  Daily  .  1,905,027  1,804,685  100,342  C. 

Toul  Sunday  .  236,973  226,479  10.494  G 

Grand  Total' .  2,142,000  2.031,164  1 10.8.56  G 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

Durier  . (e)  551.210  532.650  18.560  G 

Courier  (e)  and  Dost  (ra)  sold  in  combinatio  i.  Linage 
of  Courier  (e)  shown. 

CHATTANOOGA.  TENN. 

ones  . (ra)  292,250  330.746  38.496  I. 

'«*»  . (e)  387,105  467,794  80.689  L 

Press  . (e)  451,907  . 

Ones  . (S)  87,147  71,747  15,400  G 

Ptw  Press  . (S)  127,432  . 

Total  Daily  .  1,131.262  798,540  332,722  (1 

Toul  Sunday  .  214,579  71,747  142,832  (1 

Grand  Total  .  1,345,841  870,287  475,554  (1 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 


1937  19.56  Gain  or  larss 

Tribune  . (m)  951.468  954.418  2,950  1. 

Herald  Examiner  ...(m)  615.145  568,512  46.633  (1 

tDaily  .News  . (e)  .844,270  859,252  14.982  1. 

.\merican  . (e)  574,769  581,397  6,628  1, 

Times  . (e)  465.835  .566.227  99,608  G 

mibune  . (S)  374,719  389,023  14,304  L 

•Herald  Examiner  ...(S)  214,339  233.199  18.860  1. 

Times  . (S)  45,328  36,096  9,232  (1 

Total  Daily  .  3.451,487  3,329.806  121,681  G 

Total  Sunday  .  634.386  658.318  23.9.12  L 

Gr.and  Total  .  4,085.873  3,988.124  97,749  (1 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer  . (m)  445,044  3.54,337  110.707  (1 

Dost  . (e)  585.230  .540,918  44,312(1 

Times-Star  . (e)  766.959  770,548  .5,589  1. 

tEnquirer  . (S)  327,482  .565,637  .58.155  1, 

Total  Daily  .  1.797,233  1,645.803  151.430  (1 

Total  .Sunday  .  327,482  .565,6.57  38,155  I, 

Grand  Total  .  2,124.715  2,011,440  113.275  (1 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Dlain-Dealer  . (m)  655,856  595,408  60,448  G 

News  . (e)  595,182  573,445  21,737  G 

Dress  . (e)  1,013.751  979,683  34,068  (1 

ti'Dlain  l)e.aler  . (S)  356,577  322.519  34,058  (1 

Total  Daily  .  2.264,789  2,148,536  116,253  (1 

Total  .Sunday  .  356.577  322,519  .54,058  (1 

Grand  Total  .  2,621,366  2,471,055  150,311  (1 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  959,218  881,896  77,322  G 

Citizen  . (e)  522,002  .508,599  13.403  (1 

Ohio  State  Journal.,  (m)  258,594  224,045  .54,549  G 

Dispatch  . (S)  214,993  197,220  17,773  (1 

Star  . (S)  49,432  44,201  5,231  (1 

Total  Daily  .  1,739.814  1.614.540  125.274  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  264,425  241,421  23.004  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,004,239  1,855,961  148,278  (1 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

Xews  . (m)  617,913  638,609  20,696  L 

TimesHerald  . (e)  783,450  772,821  10.629  (1 

lournal  . (e)  544,047  524,586  19,461  (1 

ihsiutch  . (e)  276,193  274,634  1,559  (1 

tNews  . (S)  225,023  234,419  9.396  L 

Times-PIerald  . (S)  175,662  214,439  .58,777  L 

Disp.atch  . (S)  61,058  81,599  20,541  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,221,603  2,210,650  10,953  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  461,743  530,457  68,714  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,683,346  2,741,107  57.761  L 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Tournal  . (m)  348,553  295,915  52,638  G 

Herald  . (e)  642,636  578,973  63,663  G 

News  . (e)  859,087  766,171  92,916  G 

lournal  . (S)  86,624  83,193  3,431  G 

S'ews  . (S)  113.742  103,683  10,059(1 

Total  Daily  .  1,850,276  1.641.059  209,217  G 

Total  Sunday  .  200,366  186.876  13,490  (1 

Grand  Total  .  2,050.642  1.827,935  222,707  (1 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Kocky  Mt.  News  _ (m)  295,727  344,823  49,096  L 

Post  . (e)  806.955  751,620  55.335  (I 

Rocky  Mt.  News  _ (S)  59,465  52.298  7.167  G 

Do.st  . (S)  185.612  184.794  818  (1 

Total  Daily  .  1.102.682  1,096,443  6.239  G 

Total  Sunday  .  245,077  237,092  7.985  (1 

Grand  Total  .  1,347.759  1,333,535  14,224  (1 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register  . (m)  326,774  .501.255  25,519  G 

Tribune  . (e)  492,228  469,713  22.515  G 

Register  . (S)  160.664  159.843  821  G 

Total  Daily  .  819.002  770,968  48,034  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  160,664  159,843  821  G 

Grand  Total  .  979,666  930,811  48.855  G 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Times  . (e)  662,100  642,412  19.688  G 

News  . (e)  1.117.435  1.057,916  59,519  (1 

Free-Dress  . (m)  530,579  512,699  17,880  G 

•Times  . (S)  229,045  240,080  11,035  L 

tfXews  . (S)  308.378  317,832  9,454  L 

Free-Dress  . (S)  137.591  132,813  4.778  (1 

Total  Daily  .  2.310.114  2.213,027  97,087  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  675,014  690,725  15,711  L 

Grand  Tot.al  .  2,985.128  2.903,752  81,376(1 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  . (m)  317,014  .526,057  9,043  1. 

Herald  Post  . (e)  411.118  ,588,67  7  22,441  G 

Times  . (S)  95.367  113,427  18.060  1. 

Total  Daily  .  728.1.52  714,7.54  13.398  G 

Total  Sund.iy  .  95  .567  113,427  18,060  L 

Grand  Total  .  823,499  828,161  4,662  L 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald  . (e)  464.426  465,732  1,306  1. 

Times  . (e)  484,395  434,174  50,221  G 

Dispatch-Herald  . (S)  189.442  55,602  133.840  G 

Total  Daily  .  948  821  899,906  48,915  G 

Total  Sunday  .  189,442  55.602  1-33,840  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,138.263  955,508  182.755  (1 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  481,264  432,342  48,922  (1 

Press  . (e)  623,756  539,819  83.937  (1 

Courier  . (S)  119,003  114.094  4,909(1 

Dress  . (S)  111.511  110,501  1.010(1 

Total  Daily  .  1.105,020  972,161  1.52,859  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  230,514  224.595  5.919  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.335.534  1,196,756  138,778  (1 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald-News  . (e)  404.073  438,517  .54.444  1, 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


1937  19.56  Gain  or  Loss 

Journal-Gazette  . (m)  395,624  381,128  14,496  (1 

News-Sentinel  . (e)  728,570  693,317  35,253  G 

Journal-Gazette  . (S)  146,909  134,680  12.229  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,124,194  1,074,445  49,749  G 

Total  Sunday  .  146.909  134,680  12,229  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,271,103  1,209,125  61,978  (1 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (m)  273,760  280,813  7,053  1. 

.Star-Telegram  . (e)  531,555  512,819  18,736  G 

Diess  . (e)  394,322  392,142  2,180  G 

.Star-Telegram  . (S)  109.646  153,248  43,602  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,199,637  1,185.774  13,863  G 

Total  Sunday  .  109,646  153,248  43,602  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,309,283  1,339,022  29,739  1. 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD.  N.  Y. 

Review  ind  Star . (e)  339,614  293.758  45,856  G 

Star  merged  with  Review  Feb.  28,  1937. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Ilee  . (e)  442,389  443,115  726  L 

I5ee  . (S)  64,830  60,497  4,333  (i 

Total  Daily  .  442,389  443,115  726  L 

Total  Sunday  .  64,830  60,497  4.333  G 

Grand  Total  .  507,219  503,612  3,607  G 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  . (m)  435,895  377,857  58,038  (1 

Post-Star  (m)  and  Times  (e)  sold  in  combination. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

D-itriot  . (m)  482,601  433,760  48,841  (1 

Telegraph  . (e)  514.081  309,415  204,666  (1 

Grand  Total  .  996.682  743,175  253,507  G 

The  News  (e)  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising 
as  the  Patriot  (m). 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  382.621  .533,928  48.693  G 

Times  . (e)  897,032  838,391  58.641  (1 

Courant  . (S)  174,286  180,740  6,454  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,279,653  1,172,319  107,3.54  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  174,286  180,740  6,454  L 

Grand  Total  .  1.453,939  1.353,059  100,880  (1 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e)  782,299  697,997  84.302  G 

I’ost  . (m)  460,224  429,490  30,734  G 

Dress  . (e)  469,032  459,685  9.347  (1 

Chronicle  . (S)  189,871  194,808  4,937  L 

Post  . (S)  146,245  147,919  1.674  L 

Total  Daily  .  1.711,555  1,587,172  124,383  (1 

Total  Sunday  .  336,116  342,727  6,611  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,047,671  1,929,899  117,772  G 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News  . (e)  837,386  771,880  65.506  G 

St.ar  . (m)  556,810  520,295  36,515  G 

Times  . (e)  645,401  648,643  3,242  L 

tStar  . (S)  245,716  283,053  37,337  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,039,597  1,940,818  98,779  G 

Total  Sunday  .  245,716  283,053  37,337  L 

Grand  Total  .  2.285.313  2,223,871  61,442  G 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Cnion  . (m)  682,513  460,535  221,978  G 

Journal  . (e)  520,201  598,762  78,561  L 

Times-Union  . (S)  178,487  161,916  16,571  G 

Total  Daily  .  1.202,714  1.059,297  143,417  G 

Total  Sunday  .  178,487  161,916  16,571  G 

Grand  Total  .  1.381,201  1,221.213  159,988  G 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Jt  tirnal  . (e)  382,605  355,972  26.633  G 

Dost  . (m)  .587,1.52  322.088  65,044  G 

Grand  Total  .  769,737  678,060  91,677  G 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune  . (e)  638.249  636.680  1.569  G 

Tribune  (e)  is  sold  in  combination  with  Democrat  (m). 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

lournal  . (m)  378,123  .580,703  2,580  L 

News-.Sentinel  . (e)  444,183  484,652  40.469  L 

Journal  . (S)  103,442  97.308  6,134  G 

News-Sentinel  . (S)  111,090  195,159  84,069  L 

Total  Daily  .  822.306  865,355  43.049  L 

Total  Sunday  .  214.532  292.467  77.935  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,036,838  1,157,822  120.984  1. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Kxaminer  . (m)  694.(>04  674.134  20,470  (1 

Daily  -News  . (m)  379,494  334.534  44.960  G 

Times  . (m)  909.758  901,587  8,171  G 

Herald  Kxpress  . (e)  901.360  908.498  7,138  L 

News  . (e)  303.161  284,729  18,432  G 

•examiner  . (S)  386,243  .592  365  6.122  L 

Times  . (S)  ,1.55.774  .533.945  1,829  G 

Total  Daily  .  3.188,377  3.103.482  84,895  G 

Total  S  inday  .  722.017  726,310  4.293  L 

Grand  Total  .  3,910,394  3,829,792  80,602  G 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal  . (m)  786,336  632,951  153,385  G 

Times  . (e)  769,126  626,608  142,518  G 

Courier-Journal  . (S)  270.511  270,829  318  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,555.462  1,259,559  295.903  G 

Total  Sunday  .  270,511  270,829  318  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,825,973  1,530,388  295.585  G 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

l’nion.I.<ailer  . (m)  456,224  436,511  19,713  (i 


Union  (m)  and  I,eader  (e)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  Union  (m)  shown. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 


Commercial  Appeal...  (m)  670,438  630,738  39,700  G 

Dress  .Scimitar  . (e)  398.889  386,031  12,858  G 

tCommercial  Appeal.. (S)  243,597  261.720  18,123  L 

I'otal  Dailv  .  1,069.327  1.016,769  52.558  G 

Total  Sunday  .  243,597  261.720  18,123  T- 

Gr.md  Total  .  1,312,924  1,278,489  34,435  G 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

July  Newspaper  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


FO 


MIAMI,  FLA. 


Herald  . 

...(m) 

1937 

568,495 

1936 

613,023 

N  ews  . 

. . . . (e) 

441,508 

413,746 

Tribune  . 

. . .  (m) 

256,521 

133,247 

Herald  . 

...(S) 

238,519 

240,580 

News  . 

.,.(S) 

116,543 

148,374 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

136,901 

37,074 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,266,524 

1,160,016 

Total  Sunday  . 

491,963 

426,028 

Grand  Total  , , . 

1,758,487 

1,586,044 

44,528  L 


27,762  G 
123,274  G 
2,061  L 
31,831  L 
99,827  G 


65,935  G 
172,443  G 


Sentinel  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

Leader  . (e) 

News  . (e) 

•Sentinel  . (S) 

tjonrnal  . (S) 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


431,233 

892,021 

156,845 

447,959 

167,016 

230,394 


275,198 

939,577 

144,300 

540,651 

187,186 

241,415 


156,035  G 
47,556  L 
12,545  G 
92,692  L 
20,170  L 
11,021  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,928,058  1,899.726 

Total  Sunday  .  397,410  428,601 

Gmnd  ToUl  .  2,325,468  2,328,327 


28,332  G 
31,191  L 
2,859  L 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 


T()urnal  . 

...(e) 

517,099 

507,938 

Tribune  . 

...(e) 

584.873 

565,162 

Star  . 

,...(e) 

369,676 

447,194 

^Journal  . 

...(S) 

111,217 

98,980 

Tribune  . 

...(S) 

183,918 

183,995 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,471,648 

1,520,294 

Total  Sunday  . . 

295,135 

282,975 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,766,783 

1,803,269 

9,161  G 
19,711  G 
77,518  L 
12,237  G 
77  L 


48,646  L 
12,160  G 
36,486  L 


MODESTO.  CALIF. 

_ (e)  394,099  355,820 


38,279  G 


....(e) 


Star  .... 

Gazette  . (m) 

La  Presse  . (e) 

Heiald  . (e) 

La  Patrie  . (e) 

La  Patrie  . (S) 


MONTREAL.  CANADA 


798,082 

359,220 

727,864 

185.477 

112,001 

63,064 


815,753 

328,153 

729,463 

207,676 

95,777 

47,875 


17,671  L 
31,067  G 
1,599  L 
22,199  L 
16,224  G 
15,189  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,182.644  2,176,822 


Total  Sunday 
t.rand  Total 


63,064  47,875 

2,245,708  2,224,697 


5.822  G 
15,189  G 
21,011  G 


Press 

Star 

Star 


MUNCIE.  IND. 


.(e> 
.  (in) 
.(S) 


398,205 

419,705 

88,700 


370,153 

366,116 

83.547 


28,052  G 
53,589  G 
5,153  G 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


817,910 

88.700 


736,269 

83,547 


906,610  819,816 


81,641  G 
5,153  G 
86,794  G 


Banner  . (e) 

Tennessean  . (m) 

Banner  . (S) 

Tennessean  . (S) 


NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


310,461 

369,358 

149,416 

101,399 


330,568 

336,112 

135,014 

112,062 


20,107  L 
33,246  G 
14,402  G 
10,663  L 


679,819 
250,815 

_  930.634 

Tennessean  (m)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 
edition  only  is  shown. 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


666,680 

247,076 

913,756 


13,139  G 
3,739  G 
16.878  G 


Ledger  . (m) 

News  . (e) 

Star  Eagle  . (e) 

Call  . (S) 

Lclger  . (S) 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 


224,808 

949,506 

366,114 

163,184 

72,127 


227,021 

907,761 

379,514 

182,713 

70,602 


2,213  L 
41,745  G 
13,400  L 
19,529  L 
1,525  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,540,428  1,514.296 

Total  Sunday  .  235,311  253,315 

Grand  Total  .  1,775,739  1,767,611 


26,132  G 
18,004  L 
8,128  G 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Tiraes-Picayune  . . . 

.  .(m) 

812,742 

774,901 

Tribune  . 

.  .(m) 

301.145 

333,663 

Item  . 

...(e) 

523,853 

551,262 

States  . 

...(e) 

445,286 

402,652 

Times-Picayune  & 
States  . 

,..(S) 

276,152 

272,482 

fltera-Tribune  .... 

...(S) 

200,860 

233,918 

Total  Daily  . 

2,083,026 

2,062,478 

Total  Sunday  . . 

477,012 

506,400 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,560,038 

2,568,878 

37,841  G 
32,518  L 
27,409  L 
42,634  G 


3,670  G 
33,058  L 


20,548  G 
39,388  L 
8,840  L 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


Times  . 

..(m) 

829,720 

798,527 

Herald-Tribune  . . 

. .  (m) 

606,553 

578,938 

News  . 

..(m) 

919,793 

891.591 

Mirror  . 

..(m) 

288,863 

222.572 

Journal  . 

...(e) 

675,861 

462,623 

Sun  . 

...(e) 

756,416 

727,221 

World- Telegram  . 

...(e) 

738.984 

714,254 

Post  . 

. .  - (e) 

540,003 

363,755 

•.American  . 

...(S) 

261,367 

280,740 

Times  . 

...(S) 

494.492 

492,384 

Mirror  . 

...(S) 

80,094 

67,308 

tNews  . 

...(S) 

300,413 

338,178 

tHerald-Tribune  . . 

...(S) 

355,430 

341,634 

Total  Daily  . . . , 

5,356.193 

4,759,481 

Total  Sunday  . , 

1,491,796 

1,520,244 

Grand  Total  . . . 

6,847,989 

6,279,725 

31,193  G 
27,615  G 
28,202  G 
66,291  G 
213,238  G 
29.195  G 
24,730  G 
176,248  G 
19,373  L 
2,108  G 
12,786  G 
37,765  L 
13,796  G 


596,712  G 
28,448  L 
568,264  G 


Eagle 

Eagle 


RROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

.(e)  825,939  778,279 

123,084  143,823 


.(S) 


47.660  G 
20,739  L 


Total  Daily  . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


825,939 

123,084 

949,023 


778,279 

143,823 

922,102 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  601,903  504,370 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 


Post-Enquirer  . (e) 

Tribune  . (e) 

Tribune  . (S) 


462,543 

694,338 

136,192 


461,549 

686,251 

133,571 


Total  Daily  .  1,156,881 

Total  Sunday  .  136,192 

Grand  Total  .  1,293,073 


1,147,800 

133,571 

1,281,371 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 


1937 

1936 

Gain  or  Loss 

. .  .(m) 

408.826 

388.985 

19,841 

G 

....(e) 

559,472 

503,963 

55,509 

G 

. . . .  (e) 

346,146 

303,925 

42,221 

G 

....(S) 

184,213 

183,401 

812 

G 

....(S) 

98,228 

84,309 

13,919 

G 

Total  Daily  .  1,314,444 

Total  Sunday  .  282,441 


1,196.873 

267,710 


Grand  Totol  .  1,596,885  1,464,583 


117,571  G 
14,731  G 
132,302  G 


Bee-News  . (e) 

World-Herald  . (e) 

•Bee-News  . (S) 

tWorld-Herald  . (S) 


OMAHA.  NEB. 


387,285 

570,098 

158,405 

163,576 


416.451 
594.399 

174.451 
167,167 


29,166  L 
24.301  L 
16,046  L 
3,591  L 


Total  Daily 
Total  Sunday 


1,010,850 

341,618 


957,383 

Grand  Total' . .  1, 2791364  1,352,468 

Bee-News  and  World-Herald,  sold  in  combination,  mom 
ing  and  evening.  Linage  of  one  edition  only  shown. 


53,467  L 
19,637  L 
73,104  L 


Jcurnal-T  ranscript 

Star  . 

Journal-Transcript  ...(S) 
Star  . . 


47,660  0 
20,739  L 
26,921  G 


97,533  G 


PEORIA,  ILL 

...(e) 

579,587 

501,544 

78,043 

G 

...(e) 

595,297 

564,331 

30,966 

G 

..(S) 

118,206 

109,974 

8,232 

G 

..(S) 

95,834 

95,854 

20 

L 

1,174,884 

1,065,875 

109,009 

G 

214,040 

205,828 

8,212 

G 

1,388,924 

1,271.703 

117,221 

G 

Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 

Journal-Transcript  sold  in  morning  and  evening  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin  . 

...(e) 

774.434 

764,990 

9.444  G 

Inquirer  . 

. .  (m) 

695,123 

614,272 

80.851  G 

News  . 

...(e) 

254.899 

250,363 

4,536  G 

Public  Ledger  . . . 

...(e) 

824,195 

864,533 

40,338  L 

Record  . 

..(m) 

530,847 

562.646 

31,799  L 

(Inquirer  . 

..AS) 

329,517 

345,135 

15,618  L 

(Record  . 

...(S) 

226,180 

247,824 

21,644  L 

Total  Daily  . . . 

3,079,498 

3,056,804 

22.694  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

555,697 

592,959 

37,262  L 

Grand  Total  . . 

3,635,195 

3,649,763 

14,568  L 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 


Republic  . 

....(m) 

419,116 

Gazette  . 

. (e) 

481.444 

Republic  . 

_ (S) 

108,435 

Total  Dailv  . . . 

900,560 

Total  Sunday 

108,435 

Grand  Total  . 

1,008,995 

PITTSBURGH.  P 

Sun-Telegraph  . . 

. (e) 

771,893 

Post-Gazette  _ 

. . .  .(m) 

519.142 

Press  . 

. (e) 

1,090,278 

•Sun-Telegraph 

. (S) 

219,681 

((Press  . 

. (S) 

235,663 

Total  Daily  . . 

2,381,313 

Total  Sunday 

455,344 

Grand  Total 

2,836,657 

390,487 

451.257 

93,278 


28,629  G 
30.187  G 
15,157  G 


841,744 

93,278 


58.816  r. 
15,157  (I 
73,973  G 


794,405 

476,521 


232,111 


22,512  L 
42.621  G 
43.704  G 
12.430  L 
17.784  G 


63,813  G 
5.354  G 
69,167  G 


Oregonian  . (m) 

Journal  . (e) 

News.Tclegram  . (e) 

Oregonian  . (S) 

Journal  . (S) 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 


486,540 

749.210 

328.934 

181,346 

105,820 


470,373 

669,320 

373,647 

188,729 

90,612 


16,167  G 
79,890  G 
44,713  L 
7,383  L 
15,208  G 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 


Bulletin  . (e) 

Journal  . (m) 

Star-Tribune  . (e) 

Journal  . (S) 


1.564,684 

1,513,340 

51,344  G 

287.166 

279,341 

7.825  G 

1.851.850 

1,792.681 

59,169  G 

ENCE,  R. 

1. 

891,756 

919,359 

27,603  L 

346,569 

342,796 

3,773  G 

346,232 

211,797 

134,435  G 

153,669 

137,176 

16,493  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,584,557 

Total  Sunday  .  153,669 


1,473,952 

137,176 


Grand  Total  .  1,738,226  1,611,128 

READING,  PA. 


110,605  G 
16,493  G 
127,098  G 


Eagle  . 

. (e) 

611,517 

Times  . 

524,238 

Eagle . 

. (S) 

38,213 

565,893 

473,621 

33,010 


45,624  G 
50,617  G 
5,203  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,135,755  1,039,514 


Total  Sunday 


38,213  33,010 


Grand  Total  .  1,173,968  1,072,524 


96,241  G 
5,203  G 
101,444  G 


News-Leader  . (e) 

Times-Dispatch  . (m) 

Times-Dispatdi  . (S) 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


872,427  887,958 

500,360  525,364 


176,764  197,904 


15,531  L 
25,004  L 
21,140  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,372,787  1,413,322 

Total  Sunday  .  176,764  197,904 

Grand  Total  .  1,549,551  1,611,226 


40,535  L 
21,140  L 
61,675  L 


Times  . (m) 

World-News  . (e) 

Time*  . (S) 


ROANOKE.  VA. 


258,906  255,030 

419,097  402,600 


118,170  108,635 


3,876  G 
16,497  G 
9,535  G 


Total  Daily  . , 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


678,003 

118,170 

796,173 


657,630 

108,635 

766,265 


20,373  G 
9,535  G 
29,908  G 


ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Times-Union  . (e)  758,573  669,957 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  (m)  757,672  654,917 

Democrat  &  (Tbroniole.  (S)  185,277  177,788 


Total  Daily  .  1,516,245 

Total  Sunday  .  185,277 

Grand  Total  .  1,701.522 


1,324,874 

177,788 

1,502,662 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


994  G 
8,087  G 
2,621  G 


Register-Republic 

Star  . 

Star  . 


ROCKFORD.  ILL 


..(e) 

.(m) 

.(S) 


529,626  478,008 

450,303  392,171 

92,285  84,474 


1937 

1936  ( 

Union  . 

.  (m) 

253,088 

295,576 

Bee  . 

.(e) 

782,871 

712,594 

Union  . 

.(S) 

88,854 

109,058 

Total  Daily  . 

1,035,959 

1,008,170 

Total  Sunday  . . . . 

88,854 

109.058 

Grand  Total  . 

1,124,813 

1,117,228 

SALT 

LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

Tribune  . 

.  (m) 

657,075 

563,699 

Deseret  News  . 

.(e) 

402,516 

325.540 

Telegram  . 

.<e) 

528,435 

493,567 

Tribune  . 

.(S) 

147.836 

149,946 

Total  Daily  . 

1,588.026 

1,382,806 

Total  Sunday  _ 

147,836 

149,946 

Grand  Total  . 

1,735,862 

1,532,752 

«,4M  L 

?0,277C 
2034  L 


27,789 G 
20.204  L 
7,585  c 


93.376 C 
76,976  0 
34.868  0 
2,110  L 


205.220  0 
,  2,110 L 
203,110  c 


9,081  G 
2,621  G 
11,702  G 


Total  Daily  . . 
Total  Sunday 
Grand  Total  . 


870,179 

84,474 

954,653 


Light  ... 

Express  . (ra) 

News  . (e) 

•Light  . (S) 

Express  . (S) 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

(e)  531,938  498.217 

289,762 
553,880 
238,252 
168.571 


294,619 

523,681 

270,155 

163,631 


33,721  C 
4,857 L 
30.199 C 
31,903  L 
4.940  0 


Total  Daily  .  1,3  75,5  80  1,3  1  6,5  1  7  59,063  0 

Total  Sunday  .  406,823  433,786  26  9631 

Grand  Total  .  1,782,403  1,750,303  32,'lOOC 


88.616  G 
102.755  G 
7,489  G 


191,371  G 
7,489  G 
198,866  G 


Cnion  .... 

Sun  . (e) 

Tribune  . (e) 

Cnion  . (S) 

Sun  . (S) 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

(m)  457,489  483,793 

452,020 
725,985 
192.667 
72,069 


469,255 

746,155 

213,741 

93,614 


26,304  L 
17235  L 
20,170  L 
21,074  L 
21,545  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,63  5.494  1,699.20  3  63,709L 

Total  Sunday  .  264,736  307,355  42  619 L 

Grand  Total  .  1,900,230  2,006,558  106.328  L 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


Chronicle  . 

.  ..(ra) 

450,666 

542.599 

Kxaminer  . 

. .  .(m) 

610,727 

625.116 

Call-Bulletin  . 

....(e) 

524.640 

536,410 

News  . . 

....(e) 

642,606 

597.661 

‘Examiner  . 

...(S) 

316,832 

353.965 

Chronicle . 

...(S) 

152,967 

175,575 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

2,228,639 

2,301,786 

Total  Sunday  . , 

469,799 

529,540 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,698,438 

2.831.326 

91,933  L 
14.389  L 
11,7701 
44,945  G 
37.133  L 
22.608  L 


73,147  L 
59,741  L 
132288  L 


SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (m)  647,260  601,850  45,410C 

Union  Star  . (e)  592,54  1  525,925  66,616 G 


Grand  Total  .  1,239,801  1,127,775  112,0260 


SCRANTON.  PA. 


Tribune  . 

..  .(ra) 

486.691 

Times  . 

....(e) 

786.530 

Scrantonian  . 

...(S) 

160,267 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

1,273,221 

Total  Sunday  . . 

160.267 

Grand  Total  , . , 

1,433.488 

Post-Intelligencer 

Star  . (e) 

Times  . (e) 

•Post-Intelligencer  _ (S) 

Times  . (S) 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

.  (m)  420,728  462,952 

276.484 
729.674 
294,349 
197,882 


305,004 

785,054 

296,884 

233,245 


42224  L 
28,520  L 
55,380  L 
2,535  L 
35,363  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,426,886  1,553,010  126,1241 

Total  Sunday  .  492,23  1  530,129  37,898  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,919,117  2,083,139  164,022L 


SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 

Journal  . (d)  278,415  261.320  17,0950 

Tribune  . (e)  289,786  302,729  12,943  L 

Journal  . (S)  62,722  75,351  12,6291 


Total  Daily  , . , 

568,201 

564,049 

Total  Sunday  . 

62,722 

75,351 

Grand  Total  . . 

630,923 

639,400 

SOUTH 

BEND.  IND. 

News-Times  . 

....(e) 

423,352 

424,208 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

551,936 

555331 

News-Times  .... 

....(S) 

63,228 

44,077 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

63,416 

63,552 

Total  Daily  . . . 

975,288 

980,039 

Total  Sunday  . 

126.644 

107,629 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,101.932 

1,087,668 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review 

...(m) 

370,399 

348,970 

Chronicle  . . 

. (e) 

597,207 

548,666 

Press  . 

. (e) 

242,446 

263,135 

Spokesman-Review 

...(S) 

158,742 

147,150 

Total  Daily  , . . 

1,210,052 

1,160,771 

Total  Sunday  . 

158.742 

147,150 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,368,794 

1,307,921 

4,152 G 
12,629  L 
8,477  L 


856  L 
3.895  L 
19,151 G 
136  L 


loorw 

HerzJ 

PWt-6 

•Ame 

Hersl 

Port-S 


4,751 1 
19,015  G 

14,264  G 


21,429  G 
48,541  G 
20,689  L 
11,592  G 


49,281  G 
11.S92G 
60,873  G 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Globe-Democrat  . . . 

.  .(m) 

500,895 

474,544 

Post-Dispatch  . 

...(e) 

767.650 

816,248 

Star-Times  . 

...(e) 

533,859 

462,006 

((Globe- Democrat 

...(S) 

203,064 

163,534 

Post-Dispatch . 

...(S) 

293.170 

292,794 

Total  Daily  .... 

1,802,404 

1,752,798 

Total  Sunday  . . 

496,234 

456,328 

Grand  Total  . . . 

2,298,638 

2,209,126 

Tot 

Tot 

Gr! 


News 

Tine 

Ledp 

Ne 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Pioneer -Press  . . . 

. . .  .(m) 

427,312 

51,618  G 

Dispatch  . 

. (e) 

531,852 

58,132  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

339,733 

7,811  G 

Pioneer-Press  . . . 

. (S) 

100,906 

456,560 

561,223 

361,216 

101,939 


Tint 

Blad 

Sew 

Timi 


49,606  G 
39,906  G 
89,512  G 


109,750  G 
7,811  G 
117,561  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,298,897  1,378,999 

Total  Sunday  .  100.906  101.939 

Grand  Total  .  1,399.803  1,480,938 


Glo) 

Sui 

Stai 

Teh 


Tin 

Tit 


26,351  G 
48,5981 
71,853  G 
39.530  G 
376  G 


29.248  L 
29471 1- 

21.483  L 
1,0331 


80,1021 
1,033 L 
81,1351 
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pOR  AUGUST  21,  1937 

July  Newspaper  Linage  for  Leading  Cities 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1937 

1936 

Gain  or  Lost 

1937 

1936 

Gain  or  Losa 

..(e) 

582.084 

584,080 

1,996  L 

Herald  . 

522.811 

503.898 

18,913  G 

..(e) 

553.585 

636,578 

82,993  L 

Po»t  . 

515,177 

528,001 

12,824  L 

.  (m) 

466,710 

444,124 

22,586  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

422,307 

447,204 

24,897  L 

.(S) 

125,776 

145,662 

19.886  L 

Times  . 

. (e) 

750,942 

789,953 

39,011  L 

.(.S) 

46,143 

59,884 

13,741  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

1,303,765 

1,237,866 

65.899  G 

.(S) 

43,332 

50,821 

7,489  L 

•Herald . 

. (S) 

254.6S1 

298,377 

43,726  L 

1,602,379 

1,664,782 

62,403  L 

Post  . 

. (S) 

182,231 

192,223 

9,992  L 

Figaras  SapplUd  by  Pablithar 
BRONX  (NEW  YORK  CITY) 


1936  Gain  or 


Total  Sunday  .  215,251 

Grand  Total  .  1,817,630 


256,367 

1,921,149 


41,116  L 
103,519  L 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

Vmj.  Tribune  . e)  467,488  470,417 

. (e)  380,564  390,748 

*^s-Tribune  . (S)  113,502  108,370 


Total  Daily  . 
ToUl  Sunday 
Grand  Total 


Total  Daily  .  3,515,002  3.506,922  8,080  G 

Total  Sunday  .  740,069  805,604  65,535  L 

Grand  Total  .  4,255,071  4,312,526  57,455  L 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Time,  . (m)  121.142  129.644 

RijHe  . (e)  763.772  737,060 

News  lire  . (e)  427,635  383,132 

Times  . (S)  197,070  176,377 

Total  Daily  .  1,312,549  1,249.836 

Total  Sunilay  .  197,070  176,377 

Grand  Total  .  1,509,619  1,426,213 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N. 

Mani.aroneck  Times  . . .  (e)  185,289 

Mt.  Wrnon  Argus.... (e)  386,371 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star  . (e)  415,047 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register . (e)  193,694 

Port  Chester  Item....(e)  348,216 

Tarrytown  News  . (e)  211,921 

Yonkers  Ilerald- 

Statesman  . (e)  372,068 

White  Plains  Reporter  (e)  534,823 

Peekskill  Star  . (e)  260,533 


Y.)  GROUP 

195,324  10,035  L 
369,771  16,600  G 


306,828  41,388  G 

203,258  8,663  G 

322.274  49,794  G 

545.371  10,548  1. 

271,006  10,473  1. 


Grand  ToUl  .  2,907,962  2,827,665 

WICHITA,  KAN. 


TORONTO.  ONT.,  CANADA 

. (m)  485,703  270,257 

. (e)  1,019,165  1,092,758 

. (w)  97,674  89,253 


Globe  . (m) 

Star  . (e) 

Star  . (w) 

Telegram  . (e) 


Telegram  . (e)  988,086  1,011,130 

Grand  Total  .  2,590,628  2,463,398 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Times  . (e)  553,756  518,232 

Times-Advertiser  _ (S)  61,694  56,248 


215,446  G 
73,593  L 
8,421  G 
23,044  L 


Beacon  . 

. (e) 

516.651 

436,293 

80.358  G 

Kaale  . 

314,716 

267,368 

47,348  G 

Eagle  . 

. (e) 

477,480 

414,011 

63,469  G 

Beacon  . 

. (S) 

329,385 

315.450 

13.935  G 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

256,122 

218,884 

37,238  G 

Home  News  . . 

. (e) 

198,904 

206.509 

7,605  L 

Home  News  . . . 

. (S) 

48,044 

65,082 

17,068  L 

Grand  Total 

246.918 

271,591 

24,673  L 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune  . . 

. (e) 

726,360 

624,589 

101.771  G 

KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Kansan  . 

. (e) 

234,885 

247,702 

12,817  L 

Kansan  . 

. (S) 

75,523 

66,857 

8,666  G 

Grand  Total 

310,408 

314,559 

4,151  L 

KANSAS 

CITY,  MO. 

Journal-Post  . . . 

. (e) 

251,229 

311,530 

60,301  L 

Star  . 

. (e) 

659.863 

646,573 

13,290  G 

Times  . 

673,066 

574.132 

98,934  G 

Journal- Post  . . 

. (S) 

80,650 

78,988 

1.662  G 

Star  . 

. (S) 

295,907 

293,376 

2,531  G 

Total  Daily 

1,584,158 

1,532.235 

51,923  G 

Total  Sunday 

376,557 

372,364 

4,193  G 

Grand  Total 

1,960.715 

1,904,599 

56.116  G 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

■Standard-Times 

. (e) 

450.898 

434,210 

16,688  G 

Mercury  . . 

467,390 

418,096 

49.294  G 

Standard-Times 

. (S) 

58,576 

31,080 

27,496  G 

Total  Daily  . 

918.288 

852,306 

65,982  (i 

Total  Sunday 

58,576 

31.080 

27,496  (; 

Grand  Total 

976,864 

883,386 

93,478  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,308.847  1,117,672 

Total  Sunday  .  585.507  534.334 

Grand  Total  .  1,894,354  1,652,006 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


191,175  G 
51,173  G 
242,348  G 


615,450  574,480  40,970  G 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  . (m)  453,971  453,302  669  G 

Record  (ml  sold  in  combination  with  Times  (e).  Linage 
one  edition  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune  . (e)  474,497  455,041  19,456  G 

World  . (ml  436.722  423,007  13,715  G 

Tribune . (SI  93,174  92,448  726  G 

World  . (S)  149,349  154,981  5,632  L 

Total  Daily  .  911,219  878,048  33,171  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  242.523  247,429  4,906  L 

Grand  Total  .  1,153,742  1,125,477  28,265  G 


Record  . 

656,451 

623,196 

33.255  G 

Times-Leader  . . 

. (e) 

641,652 

634.566 

7.086  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

370.194 

376.081 

5.887  L 

Independent  . . . , 

. (S) 

127,391 

137,292 

9,901  L 

Total  Daily  . . 

1,668,297 

1,633,843 

34.454  G 

Total  Sunday 

127,391 

137.292 

9.901  L 

Grand  Total  . 

1,795,688 

1,771,135 

24,553  G 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram  . 

485,606 

469.787 

15.819  G 

Gazette  . 

. (e) 

506,457 

514,836 

8.379  L 

Post  . 

. (e) 

323,293 

313.502 

9.791  G 

Telegram  . 

. (S) 

115,326 

128,952 

13.626  L 

Total  Daily  .  1,315,356  1,298,125 

Total  Sunday  .  115,326  128,952 

Grand  Total  .  1,430,682  1,427,077 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (e)  847,895  731,994 

Vindicator  &  Telegram  (S)  146,645  130,351 

Grand  Total  .  994,540  862,345 


115,901  G 
16,294  G 


MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING  IN  AMERICAN 
WEEKLY,  "THIS  WEEK"  AND  METROPOLITAN 
GROUP— JULY,  1937 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage— 79.133  lines  is  in- 
cludetl  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers; 

Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  American,  Baltimore  Ameri 
can,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chicago  Herald-Examiner,  Detroit 
Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New  York  American,  Omaha 
Bee-News,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph.  San  Antonio  Light. 
Syracuse  American,  Washington  Herald;  87,821  lines  in  the 
Los  -Angeles  Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Seattle 
Post-I  ntelligencer. 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage— 16,237  lines  is  included  in 
the  Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 

Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  and 
Age  Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Times,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas  News,  Detroit  News. 
Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal.  New  Orleans  Item  Tribune. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Omaha  World-Herald,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Washington  Star;  19,096 
lines  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News;  16,237  lines  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

^'METROPOLITAN  GROUP”  Linage  is  included  as 
follows  in  Sunday  figures: 

Baltimore  Sun.  37,528;  Boston  Globe,  37,755;  Buffalo 
Times,  14,050;  Chicago  Tribune,  37.998;  Cleveland  Plain- 
Dealer,  39,288;  Detroit  News,  33,551;  New  York  News, 
29,631;  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  38,102;  Pittsburgh  Press, 
36,318;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  29,061;  Washington  Star. 
31,636. 
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D.  G.  Baillie  Dead; 
Father  of 
U.  P.  President 

Newspaperman  of  30  Years 
Ago  Was  First  to 
Use  Typewriter  in  the 
Editorial  Room 

A  hero  of  another  age  of  journal¬ 
ism  passed  on  this  week  when  David 
Gemmill  Baillie,  father  of  the  presi- 

^ _  dent  of  the 

United  Press 
and  himself  a 
former  New 
York  newspa- 
perman,  died  at 
Aberfeldy,  Perth, 
in  Scotland, 
where  he  had 
been  spending 
his  vacation.  Tlie 
announcement  of 
■L  Mr.  Baillie’s 

death  came  Aug. 
D.  G.  Bailli*  14  He  was  71 

years  old. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  an  accomplished 
literary  critic,  having  served  as  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie’s  literary  secretary 
after  coming  to  New  York  from 

Scotland.  He  was  graduated  with 

honors  in  literature  from  George  Wat¬ 
sons  College  in  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  he  studied.  Upon  his 
Si'aduation,  Mr.  Baillie  worked  on 
several  Scotish  newspapers  until 
1877,  when  he  came  to  America. 

For  months  he  searched  for  a  job, 
without  success.  Finally  Mr.  Bowers, 


of  the  old  New  York  Tribune  offered 
him  a  post  if  he  could  obtain  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
who  was  arriving  in  the  United  States 
that  week.  Stevenson,  usually  shy  of 
newspapermen,  was  greeted  by  “civis 
Edinbirnghensis  sum”  (I  am  an  Edin¬ 
burgh  citizen)  from  Baillie,  and  the 
Tribune  man  was  admitted  directly 
into  the  Stevenson  stateroom,  insur¬ 
ing  his  job. 

Was  Political  Writer 

As  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Baillie  was 
national  political  correspondent  for 
the  Tribime,  the  New  York  World, 
and  the  New  York  Press.  He  cov¬ 
ered  four  presidents  in  his  day;  Har¬ 
rison,  Cleveland,  McKinley  and  the 
first  Roosevelt.  In  connection  with 
the  McKinley  “front  porch”  campaign 
in  1896,  which  he  covered,  Mr.  Baillie 
was  credited  with  coining  the  “full 
dinner  pail”  slogan  which  permeated 
the  entire  election  in  that  year. 

When  Mr.  Baillie  was  covering 
President  Cleveland  at  his  sununer 
home  on  Buzzards  Bay,  he  contracted 
to  drive  the  only  available  carriage 
for  transportation  from  the  railroad 
station  to  Grey  Gables,  where  Cleve¬ 
land  was  staying.  Thus  he  was  able 
to  interview  presidential  visitors  while 
driving  than  back  and  forth  from 
station  to  the  summer  white  house. 

After  serving  on  New  York  news¬ 
papers  for  several  years,  Mr.  Baillie 
met  and  married  Miss  Fanny  Hays, 
daughter  of  Major  John  B.  Hays,  then 
the  dean  of  the  city  hadl  reporters  in 
New  York.  Besides  Hugh  Baillie,  an¬ 
other  son,  David  G.,  Jr.,  a  New  York 
architect,  survives. 

Used  First  Typawriter 

Two  of  the  most  vital  contributions 
to  the  methods  of  gathering  and 


writing  news  may  be  credited  to  Mr. 
Baillie.  After  he  had  introduced  the 
system  of  personally  interviewing  the 
people  who  made  the  news,  inventing 
his  own  shorthand  to  take  verbatim 
quotations  from  them,  he  started  to 
type  his  copy. 

He  is  said  to  have  used  the  first 
t5T)ewriter  in  a  newspaper  office  for 
reportorial  work  emd  thus  caused  the 
copyreaders  mathematical  headaches 
because  they  couldn’t  reckon  space 
strings  without  going  through  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  system  of  accounting.  Re¬ 
porters  throughout  the  city  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Baillie’s  example  in  the 
use  of  the  typewriter  and  shorthand 
systems  for  personal  interviews. 

His  success  as  an  interviewer  was 
great,  and  Mr.  Baillie  came  to  know 
some  of  the  leading  figures  in  the 
American  picture  of  that  day.  He 
was  friendly  with  General  William  T. 
Sherman,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Robert 
C.  Ingersoll,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and 
Jay  Gould,  and  others. 

Orgaaizad  Silarlaa* 

Mr.  Baillie’s  experiences  in  New 
York  newspapering  warranted  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  editorship  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald,  about  1910,  and 
he  stayed  there  for  some  time,  before 
returning  to  the  East  He  settled  in 
Guilford,  Conn.,  and  organized,  with 
himself  as  secretary,  the  Society  of 
Silurians,  composed  of  cartoonists, 
editors,  writers,  and  artists  who  had 
been  associated  with  New  York 
newspapers,  30  years  ago.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  fine  library  of  first  editions 
of  books  and  magazines  from  all  over 
the  world. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Baillie  devoted 
his  life  to  literary  research,  continu¬ 
ing  the  studies  he  had  pursued  while 


in  college.  When  he  was  taken  ill, 
Mr.  Baillie  was  in  Scotland  vacation¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  and  doing  research 
on  Robert  Bums. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
Christ  Church,  Guilford,  Conn.,  Aug. 
24  and  interment  will  be  at  Alder- 
brook  Cemetery,  Guilford. 

NEW  SPEIDEL  FIRM 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  Speidel 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  have  been  filed  at  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state.  General  ob¬ 
ject  and  purpose  of  the  company  is 
to  provide  a  central  service  organiza¬ 
tion  for  newspapers  owned  by  Mer¬ 
ritt  C.  Speidel  in  Iowa,  Ohio,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Colorado,  and  develop  plans 
for  future  expansion.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  research  in  the  cost 
and  improvement  of  news,  editorial, 
advertising,  circulation,  mechanical, 
and  all  other  methods  relating  to  the 
newspaper  publishing  business.  Of¬ 
fices  will  be  located  in  the  new  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen. 
Merritt  C.  Speidel  will  be  president, 
Mrs.  Merritt  C.  Speidel,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Harry  S.  Bunker,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer  and  general  manager. 
■ 

Ohio  Circulators  Plan 
Fall  Meet  Oct.  13-14 

Ohio  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  fall  session  at  the 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Oct.  13  and  14. 
Earl  C.  Meredith,  circulation  manager 
for  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  newspa- 
pters,  president  of  the  association,  will 
call  the  meeting  to  order.  Among  the 
notable  guests  will  be  O.  C.  Ham  and 
E.  W.  Chandler,  ABC  executives,  who 
will  comment  on  the  recently  sug¬ 
gested  territorial  division. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


OUR  OWN  WORLD 
OF  LETTERS 


A  STAGGERING  AMOUNT  of  re¬ 
search  has  gone  into  the  making  of 
“Printing  in  the  Americas,”  a  new 
book  by  John  Clyde  Oswald  (Gregg 
Ihiblishing  Company,  $7.50).  From 
the  title  it  is  apparent  that  the  work 
is  monvimental  in  scope,  a  fact  that  is 
further  attested  by  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  book.  There  are  608  pages  and 
91  chapters.  Every  state  in  Ae  Union, 
not  to  mention  the  United  States  pos¬ 
sessions,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Cmtral  and  South  America,  Canada, 
and  even  Greenland,  is  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  publishing  history. 
To  give  you  a  further  idea,  the  index, 
in  8  point,  runs  over  onto  a  25th  page! 

Such  a  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
an  ambitious  undertaking,  to  say  the 
least,  and  even  though  Mr.  Oswald  has 
done  a  splendid  job  in  many  respects, 
it  must  be  reported  that  it  was  a  little 
too  ambitious,  even  for  him. 

Doubt*  Day  Wa*  First  Friator 

“Printing  in  the  Americas”  is  a  valu¬ 
able  book,  however.  It  includes  men¬ 
tion  of  practically  everyone  who  has 
contributed  anything  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  printing  in  this  country,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  first  exponent  of 
that  art  to  practice  in  the  British 
American  colonies.  On  that  point,  in¬ 
cidentally,  Mr.  Oswald  has  a  new 
theory  which  rvms  counter  to  estab¬ 
lished  opinion.  He  claims  that  Ste¬ 
phen  Day,  who  has  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  as  the  first  colonial  printer,  was 
not  a  printer  at  all,  but  that  he  merely 
set  up  the  shop  where  his  18-year-old 
son,  Matthew,  did  the  first  work  of 
that  nature.  Mr.  Oswald  seems  to 
have  gone  into  the  matter  with  great 
thoroughness,  examining  colonial  cor¬ 
respondence,  diaries  and  public  pa¬ 
pers.  He  sets  forth  quotations  which 
show  that  the  elder  Day  was  a  lock¬ 
smith  and  expert  mechanic  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  such  little  education 
that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
he  “could  set  type  or  read  proof  or 
even  successfully  superintend  print¬ 
ing  operations  .  .  .”  The  author  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  none  of  the  records 
relating  to  Stephen  Day  actually  de¬ 
scribe  him  as  a  printer,  although  a 
number  of  them  imply  it.  As  a  whole 
the  argument  seems  reasonable  and 
logical. 

The  history  of  that  first  printing 
establishment  is  worthy  of  a  brief  re- 
countal.  Jose  Glover,  a  non-con¬ 
formist  minister,  arrived  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1634  and 
shortly  after  returned  to  England 
again  in  the  interests  of  the  proposed 
college  which  was  later  nsimed  Har¬ 
vard.  When  Mr.  Glover  started  back 
to  the  colony  he  had  with  him  a  print¬ 
ing  press,  type,  and  an  iron  foundry. 
However,  he  died  on  the  voyage  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  materials  were 
delivered  to  his  widow,  who  thus  be¬ 
came  the  owner  and  director  of  the 
first  print  shop  in  the  colonies.  The 
Days,  who  had  contracted  to  work 
for  the  late  Mr.  Glover,  were  put  in 
charge  of  actual  operations. 

No  Examples  Preserved 

The  first  printing  from  the  Glover- 
Day  press  was  produced  in  the  latter 
part  of  1638,  but  no  examples  of  it 
have  been  preserved.  Other  speci¬ 
mens  do  exist,  including  the  first 
book,  “The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalmes 
Faithfully  Translated  into  English 
Metre,”  better  known  as  the  “Bay 
Psalm  Book.”  The  earliest  edition, 
dated  1640,  had  294  unnumbered 
pages.  According  to  record,  1,700 
copies  were  run  off,  at  a  cost  of  £33, 
exclusive  of  paper. 


The  date,  1638,  though  it  marked 
the  first  printing  in  British  America, 
was  comparatively  late  for  the  New 
World.  In  Mexico,  over  a  century  be¬ 
fore,  in  1533  (only  15  years  after  the 
victories  of  Cortez)  a  Spanish  printer, 
named  Esteban  Martin,  was  turning 
out  ecclesiastical  books  and  music. 
None  of  his  work  has  survived,  nor 
are  there  any  extant  examples  of  the 
printers  who  followed  in  his  immedi¬ 
ate  footsteps.  According  to  Mr.  Os¬ 
wald,  the  “Doctrina  Cristiana”  of  Don 
Fray  Juan  Zumarraga,  dated  1543, 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  earli¬ 
est  complete  New  World  volume  in 
existence.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Zangar  Briafly  Mantioned 
The  bulk  of  the  history,  of  covuse, 
discusses  publishing  in  the  United 
States.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Franklins,  to  William 
Bradford,  first  printer  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  to  other  fa¬ 
mous  printing  families,  including  the 
Greens,  the  Nutheads  and  the  Sowers. 
In  the  chapter,  “Other  New  York 
Printers,”  John  Peter  Zenger  is  ac¬ 
corded  mention,  but  only  briefly.  Hie 
famous  case  wherein  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  New  York’s  Governor, 
imprisoned  and  subsequently  ac¬ 
quitted,  receives  less  than  three  para¬ 
graphs.  That  is  rather  surprising  and 


‘Tor  Auld  Lang  Syne" 

Lovick  P.  Miles,  one-time  reporter 
now  a  leading  attorney  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  revived  memories  of  his  news¬ 
paper  days  when  he  was  host  re¬ 
cently  at  dinner  to  “old  timers”  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  staff.  It 
was  43  years  ago  that  Mr.  Miles  went 
to  work  for  the  Commercial,  just 
after  its  merger  with  the  Appeal- 
Avalanche.  He  was  assistant  to 
C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  managing  editor, 
when  he  quit  newspaper  work  six 
years  later.  Mr.  Milas  invited  to  his 
dinner  all  survivors  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal's  organization  as  it  was 
in  the  days  when  he  served  as  a 
"cub.“  Other  "old  timers"  who  are 
still  members  of  the  staff  ware  also 
present.  Among  the  guests  were 
four  printers  who  have  since  been 
retired  on  pension  by  the  paper. 
They  were  James  E.  Hamner,  53 
years  with  the  Commercial;  M.  T. 
Burton,  45  years  an  employe;  W.  H. 
Walter,  43  years;  and  W.  A.  McVey, 
43  years. 


tremendous  importance  of  the  Lino, 
type,  alone  of  mechanical  equipment 
is  worth  more  than  mere  passing  ref. 
erences. 

That  may  sound  like  carping  criti. 
cism  in  view  of  the  real  value  the 
book  has  as  a  reference  work  and  a 
compendium  of  general  information 

Mr.  Oswald’s  association  with  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  is  a  long  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  one.  At  present  1»  is  » 
member  of  the  Columbia  University 
faculty  and  President  of  the  National 
Arts  Club.  His  former  printing  ac¬ 
tivity  centered  in  the  Oswald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  which  put  out  The 
American  Printer,  The  Business  World 
and  Newspaperdom.  Besides  that  he 
has  been  associated  with  more  than  20 
clubs  and  associations,  most  of  which 
have  to  do  with  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  He  has  also  authored  several 
other  books,  including  two  about  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. — C.  (3.  T. 
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with  newspapers,  of  course.  The  early 
development  of  that  medium  is  taken 
up  more  or  less  in  detail,  beginning 
with  colonial  broadsides  and  the  one 
issue  of  Publick  Occurrences,  Both 
Forreign  and  Domestick,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Boston  in  1690.  The  first 


_ _ _ _ _ _ regular  paper  was  the  weekly  Boston 

su  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Oswald  does  N^tvs-^etter  founded  in  1704  by  John 
not  mention  the  trial  as  the  chief  U^jmell  md  the  first  daily  was  the 
factor  that  determined  American  free-  Philadelphia  Evening  Post  and  Daily 


dom  of  the  press.  The  influence  of 
that  one  case  in  this  country  was 
probably  greater  on  the  whole  field 
of  printing  than  any  other  single 
incident. 

Many  odd  and  interesting  facts  are 
listed  in  “Printing  in  the  Americcis” 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  many  of  them 
are  known  even  to  people  who  have 
been  associated  all  their  lives  with 
publishing,  let  alone  the  average  lay¬ 
man.  A  few  random  examples  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  curious  bits  of 
knowledge  with  which  the  work  is 
studded. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in 
America  was  printed  in  1663  in  the 
Indian  language.  It  was  called  “Up- 
Biblum  God.” 

The  second  American  Bible  was 
German,  with  a  red  and  black  title- 
page. 

The  first  color  printing  was  done  in 
1718  by  Andrew  Bradford. 

Benjamin  Franklin  published  the 
first  American  imprint  of  the  first 
English  novel,  “Pamela.” 

The  same  year  that  Franklin  began 
publishing  “Poor  Richard’s  Alma¬ 
nack,”  he  cdso  began  the  only  news¬ 
paper  he  founded,  which  was  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  Philadelphische  Zei- 
tung. 

Christopher  Sower  called  his  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.,  newspaper.  True  and 
Probable  Happenings. 

First  Woman  Printar 

The  first  woman  to  actually  operate 
a  print  shop  was  Ann  Franklin,  sister- 
in-law  of  ^njamin.  Diu-ing  her  hus¬ 
band’s  last  years  she  ran  the  New¬ 
port,  R.  I.,  shop  where  he  published 
books,  did  newspaper  work  and 
printed  textiles.  She  continued  after 
his  death  in  1735,  became  colony 
printer  and  produced  as  her  largest 
work  a  300  page  volume,  “The  Acts 
and  Laws  of  Rhode  Island.” 

In  Georgia  from  1828  to  1835  a  news¬ 
paper  appeared  in  the  Cherokee  lan¬ 
guage  which  had  an  especially  in¬ 
vented  alphabet  of  86  characters. 

Much  of  the  book's  text  has  to  do 


Advertiser,  issued  June  17,  1783,  by 
Benjamin  Towne. 

Advertising  Development  Slow 
The  early  development  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  touched  upon.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Publick  Occurrences  car¬ 
ried  one  ad,  even  though  it  was  only 
that  of  the  publisher.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  was  gradual  and 
natural;  before  long  colonial  news¬ 
papermen  devoted  as  much  cis  a  page 
or  a  page  and  a  half  to  that  purpose. 

The  mechanical  side. of  printing  in 
the  early  days  comes  in  for  discus¬ 
sion,  too,  with  accounts  of  the  first 
attempts  at  paper-making,  type  found¬ 
ing  and  the  production  of  ink.  There 
are  some  interesting  statistics  on  early 
print-shop  equipment,  including  the 
order  that  Benjamin  Franklin  sent  to 
London  for  his  projected  shop  at  New 
Haven — “ — a  considerable  town  in 
which  there  is  a  university,  and  a 
prospect  that  a  bookseller  shop,  with 
a  printing  house,  may  do  pretty  well.” 

All  of  that  early  history  of  pub¬ 
lishing  is  fascinating  and  important 
but  unfortvmately  it  lacks  the  point 
it  should  have.  There  are  two  good 
reasons  for  saying  that.  In  the  first 
place  too  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  beginnings  and  too  little 
on  later  developments  in  the  field. 
The  material  that  has  been  used  could 
have  been  better  organized,  too. 
There  is  a  general  feeling  of  inability 
to  see  the  forest  on  account  of  the 
trees.  All  the  information  is  there, 
but  it  needs  a  tighter  and  more 
dramatic  treatment.  That  is  said 
despite  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
author’s  scholarship,  his  intellectual 
integrity  and  the  painstaking  research 
that  is  apparent  on  every  page. 

Machinas  Scaatily  Mantioned 

The  chapter,  “Machines  and  Meth¬ 
ods,”  toward  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  is  a  case  in  point.  A  book  en¬ 
titled  “Printing  in  the  Americas” 
should,  we  believe,  devote  more  than 
five  pages  (two  of  them  are  almost 
entirely  given  over  to  illustrations) 
to  discussion  of  modern  methods.  The 


In  the  Periodicals 

Frank  Hedges,  former  chief  of  the  Far  East¬ 
ern  bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  now  a  roving  correspondent  for  several 
publications,  wrote  “Japan’s  Southward  Coarse" 
for  .\ugust  Asia.  The  article  written,  of 
course,  before  the  current  hostilities  began,  is 
interesting  in  light  of  what  has  happened  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Damon  Runyon  has  “A  Piece  of  Pie"  in 
August  21st  Colliers,  and  “A  Call  on  the 
President”  in  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  the 
same  date. 

“The  Guild  Votes,”  an  editorial  in  .\ugu5t 
14th  Nation,  says,  in  part:  “In  general  the 
Newspaper  Guild  will  best  serve  its  members 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press  by  pur¬ 
suing  a  progressive  trade-union  policy  and  by 
refraining  from  political  partisanship.” 

August  Forum  runs  “China  Unconquerable." 
by  Mme.  Sun  Yat-Sen.  She  says:  “China 
could  not  be  defeated  even  if  she  had  to  fight 
Japan  single-handed.” 

“Where  British  Labor  Stands,”  in  .\ug.  18th 
.ViTo  Republic,  was  written  by  Ludwig  Lore, 
foreign  affairs  columnist  for  the  .Wew  York 
Post. 


PARTY  PLUM 


Michigan  newspapers  are  to  share 
in  advertising  of  next  spring’s  tax  sale 
only  if  they  have  been  “fair”  to  the 
Democratic  party,  it  was  revealed 
recently  at  Lansing  by  George  T. 
Gundry,  auditor  general,  who  is  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  the  first  auction 
of  tax-delinquent  properties  since 
1932.  Gundry  admitted  sending  cir¬ 
cular  letters  to  Democratic  coimty 
chairmen  to  obtain  recommendations 
as  to  the  newspapers  to  be  used  in 
the  $300,000  advertising  distribution. 
The  descriptions  of  properties  to  be 
offered  for  sale  in  each  county  must 
be  published  in  one  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  in  the  county. 


Equipment  and  SuppUet 


BLACK  AND  COLOR 
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Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  Modem  High  Speed  Steel 
Cylinder  Roller  Bearing  Unit  Pressei 
in  various  capacities,  with  substruc¬ 
tures  and  reels  or  Boor  fed. 


tuple  Press. 


Available  for  early  delivery 


SCOTT  24  and  32  page  presses. 
HOE  and  GOSS  32  page  presses. 
HOE  “Siq>er  Speed”  Unit  Octuple 


with  substructure  and  reels. 
DUPLEX  “Super  Duty”  Unit  Oc- 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

I  M«1b  OAc«  a  Factory . Plalnflald,  N*  )• 

1  N«w  Y«rk  OAc« . SSO  We«l  4lBt  Str««* 


E  i  S 


AUGUST 


19  3  7 


©Wtuarp 


OWEN  MERRICK 

{By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Pi'*li$H£e) 


„„„„„  Ta  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Aug.  19— Owen 

CLAR^  ♦  f  o*  1  pfl  ’  A  Merrick,  50,  sports  writer  who  con- 

preadent  of  Stanley  Pfiaum  Ass^i-  ^^^buted  a  daily  golf  column  to  the 
ates,  Chicago  advertismg  agency,  died  San  Francisco  News,  died  Aug.  18 
Aug.  14  of  pneumonia  following  an  following  an  operation  for  a  kidney 
operaUon  for  appendicitis  m  Three  ailment.  Versatile  in  every  type  of 
lUvers,  Miot.  ^rn  in  R^kford,  Ul.,  sports  writing,  Merrick  covered  four 
Mr.  Porter  had  bron  m  the  advertis-  Olympic  games  in  his  30  years  of 
ing  business  in  Chicago  for  the  past  newspaper  work.  He  had  been  with 
20  years.  His  widow,  Sadie  Gaylord  News  since  1929,  serving  previ- 


Porter,  and  two  children  survive. 


ously  the  old  San  Francisco  Bulletin, 


Bernard  K.  Burns,  55,  widely  as  sports  editor  of  the  old  Son  Fran- 
Imown  Milwaukee  advertismg  execu-  cisco  Journal  and  on  Honolulu  news- 
tive  and  nationally  known  playwri^t,  papers, 
died  Aug.  11  near  Boise,  Ida.,  where  ■ 

he  had  been  staying  for  several  months  _  _  *«TDniJV  TMa/^ixrMe 
working  on  a  new  play.  He  was  for-  T.  F.  MURPHY  DROWNS 
merly  head  of  the  Bums-Hall  Adver-  Thomas  F.  Murphy,  Jr.,  38,  circu- 
twitig  agency,  from  which  he  retired  lation  manager  of  the  Springfield 
a  few  years  ago  to  write.  For  several  (Mass.)  Doily  News,  was  drowned 
years  he  was  a  semi-invalid  due  to  a  Aug.  15  at  Congamond  Lakes  when 
heart  condition.  He  sprang  into  na-  he  went  for  a  late  swim  after  his 
tional  fame  as  a  playwright  as  author  companions  had  left  the  water.  His 
of  “The  Woman  of  the  Jury,”  in  1923.  body  was  recovered  the  next  day, 

Rotert  a.  Cronin,  53,  sports  editor  after  airplanes  and  divers  had  been 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Illustrated  Daily  used  to  locate  it.  Mr.  Murphy  had 
News  since  its  founding  14  years  ago,  recently  been  elected  vice-president 
died  at  his  home  Aug.  12  from  a  heart  of  the  New  ^gland  Circulation  Man- 
attack.  He  had  been  in  ill  health  for  agers’  Association, 
several  months,  but  continued  on  the  .  .  .  — ^ — ■ 

job.  He  was  sports  editor  of  the  Newspaper  Appraising 

Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  the  Seat-  _  T.-fr-  Appraising _ 

(Wash.)  Times  before  going  to  «mK'’'SX.rr"3. 

Los  Angeles  in  1923.  poses,  including  goodwill  value. 

Joseph  Dillabouch,  72,  retired  Chi- 

"  «  in  i  Tunes  Bldg..  Times  Square,  New  York 

cago  newspaperman,  died  Aug.  13  at  -  '  -  = 

his  home  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Dillabough  _ Newspapers  Far  Sale _ 

worked  on  many  sensational  stories  For  Sale — Well  equipped,  long-established 

.  -I _ o  moitiing  AP  Uased  wire  daily  in  county 

that  thrilled  newspaper  readers  a  ^  100,000  population  county, 

generation  ago.  He  was  generally  Policy  disagreement  among  stockholders 

with  ocnttino  the  confession  prraerty  on  market  at  attractive 

credited  witn  gettmg  me  coniession  Paper’s  field  growing  fast  and 

that  helped  to  send  Adolph  L.  Luet-  with  unusually  bright  future  outlook, 

gert,  sausage  manufacturer,  to  prison  f™g“  *80^2538?  t^for"**  Pub^ 

for  the  sausage  grinder  murder  of  lisher. 


James  E.  Browne,  50,  one  time  pub-  Newspaper  Properties — Dailies  in  any  sec 

libher  of  the  FnHeavor  Wis  naner  larger  weeklies  in  the  East. 

Usher  Ot  the  Itnaeavor,  WlS.,  Paper  correspondence  confidential.  Brown  & 

and  present  publisher  of  the  Fland-  Likely,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 

reau  (S.  D.)  Enterprise,  died  at  his 

home  at  Flandreau  Aug.  14  after  an  CIreMlatioi.  Promotion 

illness  of  over  a  year.  _ 

Mrs.  Anna  W.  Tomer,  63,  of  Mel-  “Brand  New”  Subscription  plan,  invented 

XI  1937,  destined  to  break  all  records.  Hud 
rose,  Mass.,  widow  of  Carlton  H.  0^  priest  &  Associates,  246  fth  Ave., 

Tomer,  at  one  time  one  of  the  leading  N.  Y.  c. _ 

advertising  men  of  Boston,  died  Aug.  For  good  newspapers  this  27  year  old  insti 

7  UK  TT _ :a^i  tutioii  continucs  to  add  sound,  sub&tan 

7  at  Melrose  Hospital.  Her  h^band  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan 

at  the  time  of  his  death  was  with  the  THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occi 
Boston  Post  advertising  department.  denial  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Edmund  Lester  Pearson,  57,  na-  ~  ,,  .  ~ 

tionally  known  writer  of  crime  stories  _ Advartl«ia9— Moma  Stagy _ 

and  formerly  author  of  “The  Li-  The  AdTertislng  Minded  Newspaper  Man  ii 
brarian”  colunm  in  the  Boston  (Mass.)  qtalified  to  make  the  mon  money.  Man] 
-  ..j.j.Tv  U..  TI  have  graduated  from  this  long  estab 

A  rciTiscTipt,  died  at  Hresbyterian  Hos-  lished  school.  Common  school  educatioi 

pital,  New  York,  Aug.  8.  His  latest  sufficient.  Send  for  free  booklet  outlin 

_ _ 1  1  r  T  ; _ ”  '“E  home  study  course  and  requirements 

work  was  Trial  of  Lirzie  Borden,  Page-Davis  School  of  Advertising,  360: 

an  account  dealing  with  the  Fall  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  2B2C,  Chicago,  III 

River,  Mass.,  axe  murders  of  1892,  _ 

which  for  a  time  last  spring  led  the 

non-fiction  best  seller  list.  €,\%PABl.K  MEN 

Aloine  S.  Poling,  70,  foimder  of  the  (AND  WOMEN) 

Barbour  (W.  Va.)  Democrat  news-  Promptly  Recommended 

paper  in  1893  and  editor  since  that  for  Any  Position — 

time,  died  Aug.  15.  Mr.  Poling,  first  A  ^ 

president  of  what  is  now  the  West 
Virginia  Newspaper  Council,  actively 

directed  his  paper  until  the  time  of  And  Allisd  EiddN 

his  death.  Qualifications,  photoa,  and  ra/erencea 

Adolph  E.  Schmid,  for  51  years  with 

the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  advertis-  pERN AID’S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

mg  departaent  and  m  charge  of  pubiasheb  service, 

national  advertising  contracts  when  WILSON  Mgr 

he  retired  last  February,  died  of  heart  lyog  Times  Bldg.’,  Times  Squsr^'  n.  y.  c. 
disease  in  Bay  View,  Mich.,  recently. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


RATES  SituatioRs  Wanted 

^ITUATIOKi^  (Cask  with  C^rdar)  Clgsslfled  Muigger,  Age  33.  Intelligent, 

bIlUAIBJNb  lL.«sh  with  Urder)  aggressive,  conscientious  executive  who 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line  5*®  worked  only  in  highly  competitive 

■?  Timos  40  nor  lino  fields.  Exceptional  record  of  gains  for 

a  iimos  .vw  par  iina  eleven  consecutive  years,  nearly  ten  of 

ai  I  riTuCD  r-i  acciciz-sTirtMC  which  were  spent  with  one  organization. 

ALL  OTMcR  CLAsSIrlCATIONS  Have  done  intensive  classified  research 

(Cash  with  Order)  work.  Know  how  to  build  individual 

_.  .,  classifications  and  get  maximum  linage 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line  volume  without  “giving  away  the 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line  presses.”  Have  reputation  for  getting 

subs-tantial  increases  in  NET  REVENUE, 
wn./t.  t.,  -.k»  '“y  salary  out  of  increased 

Count  SIX  wordt  to  the  line  when  sending  references.  Go  anywhere. 

cash  with  order.  Ads  charged  to  estab-  Confidences  respected.  Box  2562,  Editor 

lished  accounts  will  be  billed  for  the  &  Publisher. _ 

counted  number  of  lines.  Copyresider,  25,  experienced  in  sports  de¬ 

partment  of  Metropolitan  daily,  seeks 

FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

®troVd".‘'.cri 

&  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  classify,  five  London  Times;  moderate  salary,  any- 


&  Publishar  reserves  the  right  to  classify, 
adit  or  reject  any  copy.  where.  Box  2508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

. .  —  •  Editor,  writer,  capable.  Never  unemployed. 

_ Help  Wantod  Wants  midwest  propositions^  either  metro- 

— V _  — rTTwI — wTL  poHt»n  or  small-town  daily.  Wisconsin, 

ClM^ed  Sol^itor  Young  man,  who  has  Minnesota  preferred.  Box  2572,  Editor  & 

had  some  classified  selling  training.  Sal-  Pnhiishor  *  ,  lv*  » 

ary  $18.00  to  $20.00,  with  splendid  ^ - — - — - — — - 

opportunity  to  earn  a  bonus  and  develop  Baitonal  execatlre — Feature  Writer.  In¬ 
in  a  large  organization.  Preferably  some-  temational  newspaper  experience;  pres- 

one  who  has  successfully  sold  contracts  employed  on  New  York  paper, 

and  new  business.  Large  midwestern  Writer,  Lecturer,  Radio  program  director, 
paper.  Submit  photo  and  qualifications.  anywhere — preferably  paper  in  con- 

Femald*8  Exchange,  Inc.  (Agency)  genial  community.  Salary  moderate; 

1708  Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y.  highest  references.  Age  29;  single;  Uni- 

National  Adveitlxlng-M^sger-  Successful  P„bn  Jhe  * 

salesman;  experienced  promotion  execu-  ^ - — - 

live.  East,  circulation  75,000.  Write  Managing  Editor,  News  Editor  or  Writer. 


.  .1 _ ;ii_j  „  morning  leaaea  wire  aaiiy  in  county 

that  thrilled  newspaper  readers  a  ^  100,000  population  county, 

generation  ago.  He  was  generally  Policy  disagreement  among  stockholders 

with  ac.ttino  thp  ronfession  P“**  property  on  market  at  attractive 

credited  witn  gettmg  me  coniession  Paper’s  field  growing  fast  and 

that  helped  to  send  Adolph  L.  Luet-  with  unusually  bright  future  outlook, 

gert,  sausage  manufacturer,  to  prison  f™g“  *80^2538?  E^for"**  Pub^ 

for  the  sausage  grinder  murder  of  lisher. _ 

his  wife.  He  also  did  notable  work  in  In  order  to  effect  a  disaolntion,  partners 
solving  the  murder  of  Dr.  Patrick  H.  “‘l  prosperous  afternoon  daily 

^  ®  .  -rtrto.  a  X-  i_  located  in  one  of  the  best  small  cities 

Cronin  in  1889.  At  one  tune  he  was  in  the  Southwest.  Modern  plant  in  fine 
publicity  representative  for  the  Cana-  brick  building  with  nominal  rent.  Busi- 
%.  X  -]  -1  j  netting  thousand  dollars  a  month 

dian  government  and  railroads.  besides  substantial  salary  to  owners. 

Mrs.  Sarah  S.  MaRDEN,  wife  of  Price  $75,000  with  $35,000  down  easy 

^  ,  in  j  e  _  13.,.,. _  terms  on  balance.  Will  bear  strict  in- 

Charles  F.  Marden,  former  Boston  vestigation.  Address  Box  2540,  Editor 

newspaper  executive  and  now  pub-  &  Publisher, 

lisher  of  the  Milton  (Mass.)  Record, 
died  Aug.  9  at  the  Palmer  Memorial 
Hospital  following  an  appendicitis  op¬ 
eration.  Her  husband  was  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript. 


full  history,  references,  salary  desired. 

Box  2565.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Publlaher’s  representative  wanted,  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  St.  Louis.  For  largest  ABC 
Anglo-Jewish  weekly  in  country.  Circula¬ 
tion  over  50,000.  Box  6,  90  Livingston  St., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

Eookliic  for  a  Berth?  .  .  .  The  most  logical 


Age  32,  married,  sober,  reliable,  hard 
worker;  good  judge  of  sound  news. 
Eleven  years’  well-rounded  newspaper 
editorial  experience.  Now  employed,  out 
seek  connection  where  aims  to  produce 
real  paper  can  be  realised.  A-1  references. 
Go  anywhere.  Write,  in  confidence,  for 
complete  background  to  Box  2544,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


way  to  secure  a  connection  in  any  ^anch  Photographer-Reporter  24,  will  go  anywhere 


Nawspapar  Brokars 

Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 


of  newspaper,  magasine,  advertising 
agency  or  kindred  work,  ie  through  our 
personnel  agency. 

Applicants  may  register  without  charge. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee  after 
the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today. 
All  correspondence  strictly  confidential. 

“We  Connect  the  Wirea” 
PERNALD’8  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilson.  Mgr. 

SifaatioRt  Waatad 

Advertising  Manager  or  solicitor  seekir 
change.  Ten  years’  experience,  young  and 


Hs  either  or  both.  Moderate  pay.  Staff 
lensman  big  daily  for  year.  Journalism 
graduate.  University  of  Missouri.  Ray 
Flaskered,  870  North  Wabash,  Chicago, 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


ON 


PrN(«  FrNNdoHi 


YOU  CAN  HEAR  THE  BEAT  of 
the  war  drums  in  die  repeated  doses 
of  discipline  meted  out  to  joimnalists 
in  the  Old  World. 
Sqaeose  Ploys  Japan  is  setting  a 
stiff  pace  in  actual 
war  censorship  in 
China.  Spain’s  war¬ 
riors  on  both  sides 
are  working  propaganda  and  censor¬ 
ship  so  hard  that  little  under  a  Span¬ 
ish  dateline  merits  credence,  unless 
dispatched  from  a  point  across  the 
border. 

Italy  starts  by  barring  British  re¬ 
porters,  then  eliminating  news  of  the 
British  coronation  from  Italian  papers, 
next  refuses  any  newspaper  access  to 
its  secret  maneuvers  near  Sicily,  but 
re-welcomes  British  press  men  to 
Rome  as  a  diplomatic  gesture.  Rus¬ 
sia  simply  removes  from  human  con¬ 
tacts,  perhaps  permanently,  the  official 
editor  who  guessed  his  news  values 
wrong. 

Democratic  England,  which  last 
winter  demonstrated  how  tightly  a 
free  press  can  be  censored,  deports 
three  German  correspondents  for  spy¬ 
ing  on  their  landmen  in  London. 
Germany  retaliates  by  expelling  the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times, 
by  no  means  a  Nazi  foe,  because  his 
newspaper  conduct  displeased  Dr. 
Goebbels.  And  the  Rothermere  press, 
which  seems  to  prefer  that  Elngland 
find  her  friends  among  the  Fascists 
than  with  the  “Popular  Front”  gov¬ 
ernments,  almost  tearfully  pleads  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  British  press  from  stirring  to  anger 
the  most  heavily  armed  nation  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Not  at  all  remote  to  these  pa¬ 
pers  is  the  possibility  that  a  particu¬ 
larly  aggravating  piece  might  bring 
German  bombers  over  London  to  du¬ 
plicate  the  Shanghai  slaughter. 

It  isn’t  so  many  years  since  James 
Gordon  Bennett  was  whipped  along 
Broadway  for  something  he  had 
printed.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since 
editors  in  some  of  our  younger  states 
kept  a  pistol  in  the  desk  drawer. 
Those  were  the  days  when  Europe 
looked  upon  America  as  still  peopled 
by  the  Red  Indians  and  a  white  race 
of  almost  equal  savagery.  Long  after 
the  code  duello  passed  out  in  this 
coimtry  a  newspaperman  had  to  be 
ready  to  defend,  with  fist  or  pistol, 
news  which  was  without  the  pale  of 
the  libel  statutes,  but  at  our  worst  we 
never  had  to  fear  that  a  political  story 
would  be  answered  with  bombs  and 
artillery.  Europe  today  is  living  on 
a  big  scale  our  once  perilous  frontier 
life,  and  nations  as  well  as  editors 
face  death  with  their  boots  on.  How 
civilization  has  progressed  under  the 
rule  of  what  Malcolm  Bingay  calls 
“the  Big  and  Little  Mustachios,  the 
Stovepipe  Chin  and  the  Mechanical 
Smile!” 


Herald  Tribune  staff  at  Madrid,  dis¬ 
cussing  the  mutiny  reports  cautiously, 
expresses  confidence  in  them  because 
of  the  “circumspection”  with  which 


head  like  wounded  ducks,  with  va¬ 
grant  bombs  raining  down  amid  the 
nosecaps  of  Japanese  anti-aircraft 
shell  and  a  few  thousand  chimks  of 


Uni-laterol 

MHtiay 

Stories 


SPAIN’S  WAR  IS  SUSPENDED  by 
the  midsummer  heat,  but  the  propa¬ 
ganda  goes  on  without  a  break.  Domi¬ 
nant  in  the  past 
week’s  Spanish  news, 
accompanying  reports 
of  Franco  advances  in 
the  North  and  East, 
are  Madrid  stories 
of  widespread  mutiny  among  the 
Rebel  troops  in  West  and  South. 
If  there  are  any  reporters  in  the 
allegedly  mutinous  cities,  American 
papers  have  carried  no  evidence 
of  their  presence.  Not  a  word  of  am¬ 
plification  or  denial  has  come  from 
behind  the  Rebel  lines  at  Granada  or 
Malaga.  James  Minifie,  one  of  the 


the  Madrid 
them. 

On  his  own  authority,  apparently, 
he  explains  the  supposed  mutinies  by 
the  loyalist  use  of  loud  specikers  which 
yell  their  propaganda  across  No  man’s 
Land  and  carry  discontent  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  soldados.  His  dispatch  had  to 
pass  the  censor,  of  course.  Salamanca, 
nor  Hendaye,  has  had  no  word  to  say 
about  them  in  its  daily  announcements 
of  advances  toward  Santander  and  in 
the  Cuenca  sector,  but  it  did  pass  a 
cute  propaganda  story  of  its  own  a 
few  days  ago — the  one  about  the  Rebel 
soldiers,  their  thirst  quenched  by  beer 
from  the  base,  tossing  the  empty  bot¬ 
tles  into  the  Loyalist  trenches.  That 
had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  phony,  but 
it  was  a  good  hot  weather  piece. 

It  is  probably  no  hotter  in  Spain 
than  in  Shanghai,  where  a  niajor  bat¬ 
tle  is  being  reported  more  fully  than 
any  in  Spain.  Fascist  Japan  has 
clamped  a  tight  censorship  on  war 
news,  but  for  the  present  tragic  events 
at  Shanghai  are  being  reported  as 
completely  as  a  7-11  fire  in  Chicago. 
Chinese  censors  are  anxious  that  their 
story  reach  the  world  in  bloody  de¬ 
tail,  even  to  a  long  explanation  of  the 
accidental  massacre  of  civilians  along 
the  waterfront  last  week.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  are  so  fearful  that  the  outside 
world  learn  of  their  plans  and  prepa¬ 
ration  that  they  will  not  permit  pub¬ 
lication  of  any  pictures  taken  diming 
the  past  three  weeks  aroimd  Peiping — 
which,  we  understand,  reveal  the  use 
by  Japan  of  weapons  not  known  to 
be  in  her  possession. 

Japan’s  great  newspapers  have  sent 
scores  of  reporters  and  photographers 
in  the  army’s  wake,  but  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  little  and  tell  less.  Why 
the  papers  undertake  the  expense,  the 
reporters  the  risk,  and  why  the  mili¬ 
tary  permit  their  presence  at  all  con¬ 
stitute  a  mystery  that  the  cables 
have  not  yet  explained.  American  re¬ 
porters  seem  to  have  seen  little  of  the 
front  line  aroimd  Peiping,  but  to  have 
had  plenty  of  discomfort  in  trying  to 
go  about  the  country  in  trains  sealed 
and  guarded  against  eyes  that  might 
note  intimate  details. 

Correspondents  at  Shanghai  are  in 
greater  peril  of  life  than  any  of  their 
brethren  in  North  China  or  in  Spain. 
The  bombing  incident  which  killed 
more  than  1,000  in  two  wallops  opens 
vistas  of  modem  war  considered  by 
few  military  critics.  That  civilians 
will  have  to  protect  themselves  against 
air  bombs  has  been  taken  for  granted 
throughout  Europe,  but  none  of  the 
war  offices  has  yet  alluded  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  that  cities  may  be  wrecked  by 
bombs  of  their  own  defenders  shaken 
loose  by  anti-aircraft  gunnery.  There 
is  no  more  demoralizing  experience 
for  troops  than  waiting  for  the  motor 
drone  of  hostile  bombers  to  be  punc¬ 
tuated  by  the  wham  and  the  flare  of 
dropped  bombs  (who  can  guess  where 
the  next  will  fall?),  but  armies  and 
cities  have  felt  safe  imder  the  shadows 
of  their  own  aircraft.  The  men  and 
women  who  lived  through  the  shelling 
of  the  Telefonica  in  Madrid  last  No¬ 
vember  at  least  had  a  chance  to  duck 
away  from  the  scream  of  a  shell,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  even  come 
to  enjoy  the  sporting  chance.  No  such 
luck  for  the  fellows  who  thought  they 
had  comfortable  berths  in  Shanghai’s 
International  Settlement,  with  a  hun¬ 
dred  Chinese  bombers  fluttering  over- 


Hitler’s  thesis  goes  to  the  oppoaitt  m. 
treme.  What  erstwhile  foes  will  not 
grant  willingly,  Der  Fuehrer  prc^Msw 
to  take  with  the  sword.  The  ever- 
artificial  Vaderland  sentiment  in  Gcr. 
many  is  sharpened  to  a  point  by  creel 
tion  of  an  Aryan  and  Gentile  fictko 
and  attempted  establishment  of  a  state 
religion.  Non-existent  crops  and 
manufactures  for  export  are  compcn. 
sated  by  practical  confiscation  erf  t)» 
proceeds  of  import  trade.  Stupendooi 


headquarters  releases  machine-gun  bullets  to  make  the  game  costs  of  rearmament  are  financed  b* 

_ _  _ *  / 


of  living  more  difficult. 


WHAT  DOES  THE  FUTURE  HOLD? 
Spain  and  China  emphasize  afresh  the 
tremendous  destructive  power  of  mod¬ 
ern  weapons,  a  les¬ 
son  which  we  once 
thought  the  World 


How  Near 
to 

Savagery? 


taxes  which  would  provoke  a  revolt 
in  any  country,  and  revolt  is  stifled 
in  Germany  only  by  rigid  supresafaw 
of  all  dissent. 

To  give  Germany  lands  upon  which 
food  crops  can  be  raised,  HiUer  cajoln 
or  threatens  Russia  and  may  eventu¬ 
ally  get  a  piece  of  what  he  wanti 


War  had  brought  8®^  niinerals  that  GenniBy 


home  to  our  alleged 
civilization.  N  o  n  - 
combatants  have  no  place  in  the  war 
lords’  schemes;  even  in  Shanghai, 
where  the  pilots  had  specific  orders 
not  to  fly  over  the  city,  they  were 
compelled  to  do  so  and  to  kill  a  thou¬ 
sand  of  their  own  countrymen  by  mis- 


does  not  own  and  cannot  afford  to 
buy  in  foreign  markets.  Hitler  senk 
his  legions  into  Spain,  hoping  to  force 
his  reward  when  peace  of  a  sort  again 
reigns  in  Iberia. 

Can  these  things  be  explained  intd- 
ligibly  to  a  population  consistiiy 
largely  of  poor  peasants,  or  to  a  world 


chance.  Of  what  worth  are  orders  forgotten  a  Geimany 


when  they  can  be  countermanded  by 
an  enemy  anti-aircraft  battery? 

Of  what  value  are  international 
treaties,  when  Japan,  without  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war,  can  bring  on  a  con¬ 
flict  around  a  city  as  large  as  Chicago, 
involving  150,000  combatants  and  3,- 
500,000  innocent  bystanders? 

'  Upon  how  strong  a  foundation  does 
even  Western  civilization  rest  when 
•London  newspapers  publicly  express 
fears  that  a  critical  editorial  might 
bring  a  fleet  of  German  bombers  over 
London,  presumably,  as  with  Japan, 
utterly  without  warning  to  hapless 
shop-keepers  and  householders? 

'There  is  no  place  for  a  free  press 
in  the  totalitarian  philosophy  that  has 
seized  most  of  Europe  and  that  has 
plenty  of  exponents  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  room  under  that  philoso¬ 
phy  for  the  calm  functioning  of  the 
press  set  forth  on  Aug.  16  by  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Discussing  the  German  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Norman  Ebbutt,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  correspondent.  Miss  Mc¬ 
Cormick  says: 

“  .  .  .  the  reason  the  ’Third  Reich 
makes  the  headlines  so  frequently  is 
because  what  is  going  on  there  is 
unique  and  of  tremendous  importance. 
It  is  big  news  when  a  nation  of 
67,000,000  people  on  the  top  plane  of 
civilization  is  taken  over  by  a  small 
group  of  unknown  men.  Every  step 
these  leaders  take  to  recondition  and 
coordinate  the  life  and  thought  of  this 
nation  is  big  news.  And  because  they 
insist  on  measuring  what  they  are  do¬ 
ing  only  by  their  own  scale,  it  is  vital 
to  apply  another  scale,  not  only  for 
the  world’s  information,  but  for  Ger¬ 
many’s.” 

Truer  counsel  was  never  given,  but 
it  seems  likely  to  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
Germany’s  hothouse  capitalism  col¬ 
lapsed  under  the  strain  of  war.  Its 
revival  was  not  permitted  by  the 
short-sighted  signers  at  Versailles, 
who  nourished  the  delusion  that  they 
could  legislate  a  vital  people  out  of 
existence.  France,  accustomed  to 
fighting  Germans  at  least  once  a  gen¬ 
eration,  drew  so  heavily  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  in  the  last  conflict  that  she  deter¬ 
mined  by  every  possible  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  Germany  from  again  becoming 
dangerously  aggressive.  A  new  crash 
in  German  economy  followed  France’s 
unwillingness  to  raise  her  foot  enough 
to  permit  her  foe  to  breathe — and  then 
came  Hitler  and  his  strange  group. 
They  are  a  natural  result  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  representing  pathetically  a  gen¬ 
eration’s  deformation  of  a  once  proud 
people’s  political  ideas  and  ideals. 

Political  freedom  having  failed  to 
pull  Germany  out  of  its  war-dug  pit. 


at  bay  against  the  rest  of  civilizatka? 
Probably  not,  in  terms  which  would 
permit  Hitler  to  remain  in  office.  The 
prospect  of  his  success  is  too  sli^ 
and  its  cost  too  great  to  be  tolerated 
by  a  people  who  know  the  facts. 


Where's 

the 

Bargaia? 


WHAT  ATTRACTION  that  kind  a< 
living  has  for  English  and  Amerii 
who  have  tasted  deeply  of  poll 
freedom  passes 
understanding, 
no  public  man  in 
country  has  pub] 
advocated  a  Fi 
set-up  there  was 
plenty  of  Fascist  muttering  in 
recent  labor  troubles.  Much  of  tha 
criticism  of  newspapers  as  irrespoo- 
sible  stems  from  similar  longings  for 
a  state  where  uncouth  events  like 
strikes  would  be  impossible.  An  ex¬ 
aggerated  fear  of  Conrunimism  also 
underlies  much  of  the  Fascist  leaning 
both  in  Britain  and  here,  but  we  see 
nothing  to  choose  between  them. 

Neither  idea  has  a  chance  to  work, 
even  among  peoples  not  used  to  dem¬ 
ocracy. 

As  an  alternative,  we’ll  take  the 
wildest  newspaper  that  was  ever 
printed — and  know  that  its  wildnem 
will  be  offset  by  its  own  moves  for 
the  public  good  and  the  good  sense 
of  its  contemporaries;  we’ll  take  the 
strikes  that  tie  up  industry  for  weeks, 
and  know  that  at  their  end,  we’ll 
have  better  paid  workmen  in  factories 
that  will  suffer  only  temporarily  from 
cessation  of  work;  we’ll  take  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  code- 
eyed  laws  that  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  extrude,  the  oscillations  of 
a  Supreme  Court  that  reads  the  pa¬ 
pers,  the  graft  and  the  overstufiM 
payrolls  that  go  with  public  works. 

It’s  wasteful,  sure,  and  it’s  exasper¬ 
ating.  But  we  have  gone  ahead  despite 
all  the  lost  horsepower.  We’ve  had  a 
lot  of  fun,  we’ve  gorged  no  castor  oil, 
we’ve  languished  in  no  desert  islands, 
we  go  to  church,  or  don’t,  as  and 
when  we  please,  we  have  no  cops 
hiding  behind  the  potted  palms  in  tM 
restaurant,  no  dictaphones  under  our 
desk,  and  we  can  be  refreshingly  dis¬ 
respectful  to  any  of  our  political  su¬ 
periors,  no  matter  what  he  wears  on 
his  upper  lip.  At  the  worst  estimate 
two-thirds  of  our  population  is  above 
poverty  levels,  and  we  are  taking 
more  bought  for  the  remaining  “for¬ 
gotten  men”  than  any  of  the  prole¬ 
tarians  or  Fascist  dictatorships.  Wf 
see  no  reason  to  believe  ^at  the 
U.  S.  A.  cannot  still  stand  with  Jef¬ 
ferson  “firmly  by  the  combined  and 
recorded  judgment  of  the  peojde." 
It  has  faltered,  but  never  failed. 
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